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THE POETRY OF LOVE. 

• On entering upon the poetry of the human 
mindy the passions naturally present themselves 
as a proper subject of interesting discussion ; 
because as poetry belongs not so much to 
the sphere of intellect, as to that of feeling, 
we must look to the passions, as to the living 
principle, which gives intensity to perception, 
and vividness to thought. All mankind who 
are gifted with common sense, are capable of 
writing verses, but all cannot feel, and still 
less can all write poetically. In order to do 
this it is necessary to feel deeply. By the 
exercise of intellectual power we may learn 
what are the component parts of a flower, but 
this alone will never make us sensible of its 
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beauty. The same power may collect and dis- 
seminate the truths most important to the well 
being of society, but it cannot enforce their 
reception. In short, though it may instruct, 
improve, invigorate, and supply the mind with 
a perpetual fund of information, intellectual 
power alone can never make a poet, nor excite 
that love of poetry — that ardent desire in the 
soul for what it feeds on, which gives to the 
poetic mind a refinement, an energy, and a sense 
of happiness unknown to that which subsists 
merely upon knowledge. Hence we may fairly 
conclude, that the man who is wholly dispas- 
sionate himself, and who has neither observed, 
nor studied the nature of passion in others, can 
never be a poet ; any more than the artist who 
has never felt the exhilaration of joy, nor 
witnessed its effects, can represent in painting 
or marble a personification of delight. 

To examine the passions individually would 
be a work of time and patience, or rather of 
impatience. We will therefore dismiss those 
which are malevolent or injurious to the peace 
of society; for though rage, envy, malice, jea- 
lousy, and above all the master passion of 
revenge, may supply the poet with images of 
majesty, and horror, which give to the pro* 
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ductions of his genius a character of depth and 
power ; yet as those to which we are about to 
turn our attention are so much more congenial 
to the peaceful spirit of the muse, we will devote 
our time solely to the consideration of the 
poetry of love, and grief. 

First then we begin with love; a subject 
hourly trampled in the dust, and yet hourly 
rising from its degradation with fresh life, and 
fresh Vigour, to claim, in spite of the perpetual 
profanation of vulgar familiarity, the best and 
warmest tribute of the poet's lay. By love I 
do not mean that moderate, but high toned 
attachment which may be classed under the 
general head of affection — of this hereafter. 
For the present I am daring enough to speak in 
plain prose, and even in this enlightened day, 
of the love of May-day queens, and village 
swains ; of the love of Damons and Delias ; of 
the love which speaks in the commonplace of 
sighs and blushes, as well as <A that which 
never told its tale ; of the love which Miltou 
thought worthy of being described in its purest, 
holiest character; and of the love which lives 
and glows in the pages of every poet, from 
Milton down to Byron, Burns, and Moore. 

That all who have touched the poet's magic 
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pen, have at one time or other of their lives 
made love their theme, and that they have 
bestowed upon this theme their highest powers, 
is proof sufficient to establish the fact that 
love is of all passions the most poetical ; a fact 
in no way contradicted or affected by the vulgar 
profanation to which this theme more than any 
other has been subjected. All human beings 
are not capable of ambition, of envy, of hate, 
or indeed of any other passion ; but all are 
capable of love, in a greater or less degree, and 
according to certain modifications: it follows 
therefore as a necessary consequence, that love 
should form a favourite and familiar theme, 
with multitudes who know nothing of its re- 
finements, and high capabilities. 

Tlie universal tendency of love to exalt its 
object, is a fact which at once gives it impor- 
tance, dignity, and refinement. Importance 
because of its prevalence amongst mankind; 
dignity, because whatever raises the tone of 
moral feeling, and disposes towards kindly 
thoughts of our fellow creatures, must be con- 
ducive to the good of society ; and refinement 
because it enters into the secrets of social 
intercourse, and delights in nothing so much as 
communicating the happiness it derives from 
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all that is most admirable in art or nature. If 
that is a contemptible or insignificant passion 
under whose influence more has been dared, 
and done^ and suffered, than under any other; 
then is the human mind itself contemptible, and 
the name of insignificance may very properly 
be applied to all those impulses of himian 
nature which have given rise to the revolutions 
of past ages, and the most conspicuous events 
which mark the history of the world. 

It seems to me that love originates in a 
mixture of admiration and pity. Without some 
feeling of admiration, no sentient being could 
first begin to love ; and without some touch of 
pity, love would be deficient in its character 
of tenderness, and that irresistible desire to 
serve the object, which impels to the most 
extraordinary acts of disinterestedness and 
devotion. I grant that after love has once taken 
possession of the heart, it becomes a sort of 
instinct, and can then maintain an existence 
too miserable, and degraded, for a name, long 
after admiration and even pity have become 
extinct. But in the first instance there must 
be some quality we admire to attract our atten- 
tion and win our favour, and there must be 
some deficiency in the happiness of this object, 
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which we think we can supply, or we should 
never dream of attaching ourselves to it. It 
may be asked since love sometimes fixes itself 
upon an inferior object, degraded below the 
possession of dignity or virtue, where then can 
be' the admiration ? I answer, that in such 
eases the mind that loves must be degraded 
too, and consequently it is subject to call 
evil good, and may thus discover qualities 
admirable to its perverted vision, which a more 
discriminating eye would turn from with dis- 
gust. Again, it is still more reasonable to ask 
when love is fixed upon an object apparently 
the centre of happiness, to which prosperity in 
every shape is ministering, where then can be 
the pity ? We all know that the appearance of 
happiness is deceitful, and we all suspect that 
even under the most flattering aspect, there is 
a mingled yarn in the web of life, which renders 
the experience of others, like our own, a mixture 
of joy and sorrow ; but if a being can be found 
in whose happiness is no broken link, no chord 
unstrung, who has no false friend, no flattering 
enemy, no threatening of infirmity, no flaw in 
worldly comfort and security; I would answer 
the question by asking, is human happiness 
of so firm and durable a nature that once esta- 
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blishedy it remains unshaken? No; the sum- 
mit of earthly felicity is one of such perilous 
attainment, that the nearer we see any one ap- 
proaching it, the more we long to protect them 
from the danger to come — to stretch out our 
arms, and if we cannot prevent, at least to 
break their fall. We feel towards such an 
one, that the day will come when they may 
want a real friend, a firm support, a true 
comforter, and we hasten the bond that unites 
our fate with theirs, that we may be ready in 
the days of " trial and woe." 
• If admiration did not form a component part 
of our love, we should not feel so ardent a 
desire as is generally evinced, to obtain for the 
object beloved, the admiration of others. We 
long for others to behold them with our eyes, 
that they may participate in our feelings, and 
do what we consider justice to the idols of our 
imagination ; and though this can seldom be 
the case to the extent of our wishes, we know 
that to listen to the well-merited praises of 
those we love, is (at least to women) the most 
intense enjoyment this world can afford. To 
purchase this gratification what anxiety we 
endure, what study we bestow, what ardent 
desire we experience, that they may commit no 
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errors cognizable to the world's eye ; but steer- 
ing an open^ honourable, upright course, may 
defy the scrutiny of envious eyes, and claim as 
their due from society at large, that tribute of 
admiration which we are ever ready to bestow. 
But the unspeakable anguish with which we 
behold any departure from this honourable 
course of conduct, is perhaps the strongest 
proof, how intimately our sense of all that is 
admirable in the human character is interwoven 
with our affections. I do not pretend to say, 
that we are all so influenced by right feeling, or 
so well assured of the precise line of demarca- 
tion between good and evil, as to lament over 
the errors of those we love, exactly in proportion 
to their moral culpability. Far from it. But let 
that which all hearts can feel — ^let the stigma 
of the world's disgrace fall upon them — let it 
at the same time be voluntarily incurred, and 
richly merited, and ye who tell us of the loss 
of friends or fortune, of poverty, or sickness or 
death, match the agony of this conviction if 
you can. No; it has neither companion nor 
similitude. In the wide range of human cala- 
mity there is not one that bears any proportion 
to this. 

It may be said of pity also, that there are 
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cases in which we are scarcely aware of its 
forming any part of our love; but is not our 
love at such times languid, spiritless, and inr 
ert? No sooner does sickness or misfortune 
assail the object of our regard, than it assumes 
a new life, and all that was dear before, be- 
comes doubly valuable beneath the pressure of 
affliction, or on the brink of the grave. How 
often has pity brought to light a love whose 
existence we were unconscious of before ; and 
those whom we should once have deemed it 
impossible to regard with tenderness, have be- 
come, under the shadow of misfortune, the 
objects of our most devoted affection. 

The power which love possesses of enhancing 
our enjoyments, is of itself sufficient to entitle 
this sentiment to a high place amongst those 
that are most influential in their operations 
upon the human mind. I appeal to the young, 
or rather to the old who have not forgotten 
their youth, whether love has not at some 
period of their existence, given a life and 
vividness to the aspect of creation, a music to 
sound, and an intensity to all their capabilities 
of simple and natural delight, which, while the 
enchantment lasted, seemed to raise the plea- 
. sures of earth above this sublunary sphere, 
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though in remembrance it claims nothing but 
a passing smile, or perhaps a faint sigh of 
regret, that we have lost so much of what 
constituted the life of our early existence. We 
smile because we have lived to awake from 
our delusion — to know that the sunshine which 
then appeared to us a flood of radiance pour- 
ing its golden streams over hill and grove, and 
diffusing the principle of happiness through 
all the secret mysteries of nature, was but the 
ordinary light of day, liable to be obscured by 
mists, and hid from us by the intervention of 
dense and gloomy clouds. We smile because 
the brook that murmured at our feet with 
such continuous and unbroken melody, to our 
young imaginations pure, and clear, and vivid, 
like the secret springs of unsophisticated feel- 
ing, since then has wearied us with the con- 
stant monotony of its sound, seeming to tell 
of little else than pebbles and clear water. 
We smile, because the song of at least half 
the birds whose voices were then all music, 
has degenerated into a mere chirp ; but most 
of all we smile, because that bright being 
whose brow was garnished with a glory — at 
whose feet we would have laid the accumu- 
lated treasures of the whole world had we 
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possessed them — ^the idol whom irreligiously we 
had placed upon the high altar of the soul, has 
stepped down from that exalted pedestal, and 
passing forth into the world endowed only with 
the customary functions of humanity, has mixed 
in the common avocations of life, and become 

'* An eating, drinking, bargain-making man." 

Or if after such a retrospection, perchance 
we sigh, it is not so much with any positive 
regret, as with a vague sense of some indefinite 
loss — a mere illusion — a false colouring — a 
deceitful tone — an evanescent charm which 
owed its existence to the infatuation of the 
mind, and yet we sigh ; because not the longest 
period of man's natural life, not the rapid and 
entire success of all our schemes, not the 
riches of prosperity poured into our lap, around 
our feet, and even beyond the circle of our 
hopes, can restore what is lost to us, when we 
are driven to the conviction that we can love 
no more. It was an idle phantasy, we tell our- 
selves in after life, and we join in the ridicule 
that reprobates this foolish passion ; but would 
we not give all that time and tears have pur« 
chased for us, to sit again in the bright sun- 
shine, to look round upon the fields and the 
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woods, to listen to the singing of the birds, and, 
without the excitement of art, or the aid of 
borrowed attributes, to feel each individual 
moment sufficient in its fulness of felicity to 
lull the memory of the past, and soothe down 
the anxieties of the future, concentrating into 
one point of present time, all that we spend 
after years in search of, and realizing without 
purchase, and without sacrifice, in one single 
isolated particle of blissful experience, the hap- 
piness for which countless myriads are pining 
in vain. 

It is a strong proof of the poetical character of 
love, that all the contempt, and all the ridicule 
it meets with in the world, are unable to de- 
prive it of the legitimate place which it holds 
in • the popular works of our best authors. 
Caleb Williams is the only novel that occurs to 
me, in which the interest of the story is in no 
way connected with love. The author has sup- 
plied this deficiency, by conducting the reader 
through his pages with an intensity of anxiety, 
scarcely equalled elsewhere ; but well as this 
story is penned, we arrive in the end at the un-f 
satisfactory conviction, that we have been read- 
ing an uncongenial, hard, bad book^ the whole 
tenor of which \s in direct opposition to the 
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good providence of God. It may be remarked 
in connection with the same fact^ that Sir Walter 
Scott, after he had spell-bound the public by 
the easy natural flow of his first poems, tried 
his skill upon the battle of Waterloo, and pro- 
duced one which it is difficult to read, though 
the same master hand is there. He has i^ince 
atoned for this want of fealty to the tender 
passion, by the most delicate and judicious dis* 
tribution of it through the whole of his novels, 
where we find always enough, and (what is 
saying a great deal for the writer) never too 
much. At the same time however that love 
forms an essential part in our popular works of 
fiction, it seems to be inconsistent with the 
genius of the English nation, to make it the 
entire, or even the leading subject of any par^ 
ticular work. Richardson approaches the 
nearest to this extreme, but his novels are 
more remarkable in this day, for presenting 
minute descriptions of human character, of the 
social habits and customs of the times in which 
he lived, than as dissertations upon love. Miss 
Porter, kind as she is in mating all her charac* 
ters, and marching them off the stage in couples, 
gives us battles innumerable, with lively ex* 
hibitions of valour, patriotism, and various 
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other passions good and evil, among which 
her love scenes form a very small, and certainly 
a very inferior part. And Miss Edgeworth, 
" the great enchantress/' who manages love 
with more tact, and often with exquisite pathos, 
introduces it always with due subserviency to 
that substantial, sound moral, which to the 
honour of her sex and the benefit of her fellow 
creatures, she makes the chief object of her 
clear, well regulated, and comprehensive mind. 
We have no work in our language which 
bears any resemblance to the Sorrows of Werter 
or to Corinne, each admirable in their way, 
and far above the praise of an ordinary pen. No 
Englishman could possibly have written either. 
He could not have resigned himself so entirely 
to any subject of a tender and evanescent 
nature, as to have studied it metaphysically. 
The spirit of sarcasm is so predominant in 
the English constitution, that he would have 
laughed at his work before it was half completed, 
and the other half would have remained un- 
finished, for fear of bringing upon himself the 
contempt of his friends, and the sneers of his 
enemies. The loves of Black-eyed Susan, 
Will Watch, and Roderick Random, are more 
pleasing to John Bull; because such is his 
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extreme sensitiveness on the score of ridicule, 
that as soon as the fatal smile appears, love, 
such as it is in these and similar productions, 
can be dismissed altogether as a joke, and no 
more need be said or done about it. But to be 
convicted of sentimentality — to be detected in 
the act of exhibiting or infusing pathos, would 
be a dilemma as unprecedented, as insup* 
portable to that powerful stubborn genius, the 
grand aim of whose life is never to commit 
himself ; and that man is unquestionably com* 
mitted — committed beyond the power of re- 
demption, who writes a book about love. Still 
even to critics — to John Bull, who on the score 
of non-commitment, constitutes himself the 
chief of critics, love must be allowed to have 
the power of developing human character be- 
yond what is possessed by any other passion, 
sentiment, or feeling. 

There is a class of beings so numerous that 
they form a very important, and in many re- 
spects a very useful part of society, who can 
listen to the most enchanting music, with ears, 
and thoughts, and memory alive only to the 
sound of individual notes, imprinting them se- 
parately upon the tablet of their minds, in order 
that they may be carried home, pricked down 
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upon paper, and played upon their own pianos; 
or who on beholding the finest specimens of 
ancient painting, or sculpture, immediately 
— before they have had time to take in the 
whole view, snatch out the ready sketch-book, 
and with that energy which men exhibit in 
associating themselves and their own powers 
with all that they admire, apply the busy pen- 
cil to the outline, in order that they may ex- 
hibit to their wondering friends a pattern of 
the colouring of the ancients, of a Roman 
sandal, or a Grecian nose. Even by this class 
of beings, the most impervious to the tender 
passion, love must be acknowledged to be a 
fine study f because it draws forth the capabili- 
ties of the human mind, and brings forward its 
leading features into a strong light. 

The first effect which love produces upon 
the imagination is that of exalting or ennobling 
its object, and upon the principle of adapta- 
tion, it consequently extends a similar influ- 
ence over the mind where it exists. Under 
favourable circumstances, and before it reaches 
the crisis of its fate, it has a natural tendency 
to smooth down the asperities of the temper, to 
soften the manners, and to diffuse a general 
feeling of cheerfulness and good will evea 
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beyond the sphere of its immediate object. 
But under circumstances of an opposite de* 
scription, love is remarkable for exhibiting in 
its train all the evil and frailty which belong 
to our nature. We are seldom betrayed by 
any other passion to throw aside entirely that 
veil, beyond which pride conceals her hidden 
store of private faults, and follies. But love 
is stronger than pride ; and it is besides so 
absorbing in its nature, that we are apt to 
forget while devoting ourselves to one object, 
the figure we are exhibiting to the eyes of the 
world, the secrets we are disclosing, and the 
open revelation we are making of our " heart 
of hearts." 

" Love,*^ says a popular and powerful writer, 
" is a very noble and exalting sentiment in its 
first germ and principle. We never loved 
without arraying the object in all the glories 
of moral as well as physical perfection, and 
deriving a kind of dignity to ourselves from 
our capacity of admiring a creature so excellent 
and dignified; but this lavish and magnificent 
prodigality of the imagination often leaves the 
heart a bankrupt. Love in its iron age of dis- 
appointment becomes very degraded — it sub- 
mits to be satisfied with merely external in- 
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dulgenciea — a look — a touch of the hand, 
though occurring by accident — a kind word, 
though uttered almost unconsciously, suffices 
for its humble existence. In its first state, it 
is like man before the fall, inhaling the odours 
of paradise, and enjoying the communion of 
the Deity ; in the latter, it is like the same 
being toiling amid the briar and the thistle, 
barely to maintain a squalid existence, without 
enjoyment, utility, or loveliness." 

Shakespeare has done little towards giving 
dignity to this passion, though he seems to 
have been intimately acquainted with its in- 
fluence upon the human mind. The reason is 
obvious. Love is a familiar feeling, associating 
itself with mankind in their daily walk, and en- 
tering into the ordinary and domestic scenes of 
life ; it therefore speaks in a language simple 
and familiar, scarcely admitting of poetical 
ornament, except in memory or imagination; 
and as the drama compels all persons to speak 
for themselves, almost exclusively from the 
impulse of the moment, they can only speak 
of love in the colloquial language of the day, 
.which language changing with the tastes and 
fashions of the world, that of Shakespeare's 
dramatic characters, when they speak of love 
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is not only offensive to modem ears^ but de- 
grading to the sentiment itself — a sentiment 
which always maintains the most elevated 
character where the proprieties of life are most 
scrupulously observed^ and the standard of 
moral feeling is the highest. Yet Shakespeare 
has left a striking proof that he could re- 
verence this feeling, m the following beautiful 
stanza. 

*' Let me not to the marriage of trae minds, 

** Admit impediments. Love is not love 
" That alters when it alteration finds, 

'* Or bends with the remover to remove. 
*' Oh I no I it is an ever fixed mark, 

" That looks on tempest and is never shaken ; 
" It is the star of every wandering bark, 

** Whose worth's unknown although its height be taken. 
*' Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

'^Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 
" Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

** But bears it out even to the edge of doom." 

It would be wholly at variance with nature, 
were the poet to make his characters speuk in 
tropes and metaphors, with classical allusions, 
and rounded periods, of the passion whose 
powerful influence was then upon them. No 
man ever yet could speak or write poetically, 
for any length of time, of the love he was then 
experiencing. Thus it is only by occasional 
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touches of feeling that burst upon us in all 
their genuine intensity, that the depth of the 
sentiment is discovered. Our language may 
be forcible and affecting, but it is impossible 
that it should be elaborate when we are feeling 
acutely; and there is a certain identity with 
self, an exclusiveness, giving something like 
sacredness to the sensations which belong to 
love, that renders an open, full, unsparing 
exposure of it repulsive, even in the pages of 
the poet. It is this sacredness which, above 
all other things, constitutes the poetry of love. 
Those who live under its influence possess, so 
long as that influence lasts, a secret treasure, 
and often beti*ay by their inadvertent expres- 
sions, and by a speaking smile, that they 
believe themselves to be enjoying an inward 
source of satisfaction, which their companions 
know not of. Imagination invests with a pe- 
culiar importance, and a mysterious charm, all 
the minutiae of life, as it is connected with one 
individual being, and the mind broods over its 
own private and particular hoard of joy, with a 
constant watchfulness and jealousy lest the 
world, that fell spoiler, should break in and 
pollute, even if it had no inclination or ability 
to steal. 
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Under the influence of love, we are suspicious 
even of ourselves. We shrink from making it 
the common topic of conversation. It is a 
feeling which admits of no participation. We 
would not, if we could, make converts, any 
farther than our admiration extends; and as 
there is no sympathy to be obtained by com- 
munication, no one at all acquainted with the 
world, or with the principles of human nature, 
would ever tell their love, were it not for the 
power which this passion possesses to over- 
throw the rational faculties, to blind percep- 
tion, and to silence experience, holding the 
wise man captive in the leading strings of 
second childhood, and drawing him on from 
one folly to another, until at last he awakes 
from his dream, and feels, like the unfortunate 
bellows-mender, that he is wearing an ass's 
head. No sooner is the spell dissolved, than 
he turns upon his fellow creatures the weapons 
of ridicule, dipped in the venom of his wounded 
pride ; he laughs the more in order that he may 
appear to make light of his recent bonds, and 
thus revenges himself for his own mortification. 
Those who are wise enough to profit by the 
experience of others, learn to keep silence on 
this theme, but it pervades their thoughts and 
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feelings not the less. It is present with them 
in the morning when they awake^ and in the 
evening when they seek repose. It is cradled 
in the bosom of the scented rose, and rocked 
upon the crested waves of the sea. It speaks 
to them in the lulling wind, and gushes forth 
in the fountain of the desert. It is clothed in 
the golden majesty of the noonday sun, and 
shrouded in the silver radiance of the moon. It 
is the soul of their world, the life of their sweet 
and chosen thoughts, the centre of their exis- 
tence, which gathers in all their wandering 
hopes and desires. Here they fix them to one 
point, and make that the altar upon which all 
the faculties of the soul pour out their per- 
petual incense. 

Burns, who has written of love more fre- 
quently, yet with more simplicity and sweetness 
than any other of our poets, strikingly illus- 
trates the potency of this sentiment in associa- 
ting itself with our accustomed amusements 
and avocations. There was no object in nature 
which he did not find it possible to compare 
or contrast with the reigning queen of his 
affections ; but the memory of one, above all 
others, he has immortalized in strains as 
touching and poetical, as ever flowed from a 
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faithful recollection, a warm imagination, and a 
too fond heart. 

The lines beginning 

** Thou lingering star with lessening ray," 

are, or ought to be, too familiar to every reader 
of taste and sensibility to need repetition here, as 
well as those to Highland Mary, equally expres- 
sive of ardent and poetical feeling, a feeling 
which all the rough usages of the world were 
unable to deprive of its tenderness, and which all 
the allurements of vice and folly were unable 
to divest of its purity. In glancing over the 
pages of this genuine bard of nature, we are 
every moment struck with the peculiar pathos 
with which he speaks of love. Read as an 
instance the following lines, so unlike anything 
that we meet with in the productions of the 
present day. 

" Had wc never lov*d sae blindly, 
" Had we never lov'd sae kindly, 
" Never met or never parted, 
'* We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

M Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest I 
** Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest { 
** Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 
** Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure ! 
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** Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ) 

** Ae fareweel, alas, for ever ! 

** Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 

** Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee." 



Or,- 



** Not the bee upon the blossom, 

** In the pride o' sunny noon ; 
** Not the little sporting fairy, 

** All beneath tiie summer moon I 
** Not the poet, in the moment 

** Fancy lightens on his e'e, 
" Kens the pleasure, feels the rapture, 

** That thy presence gies to me." 

Or again^ — 

■ 

** Altho' thou maun never be mine, 

** Altho' even hope is denied ; 
** 'Tis sweeter for thee despairing, 

** Than aught in the world beside." 

And where in the records of feeling can we 
find a more affecting description of love and 
poverty contending against each other, than in 
the following song; the first and last stanzas of 
which I shall quote for the benefit of those 
who are too wise to think of love, who are too 
happy to have ever been compelled to take 
poverty into their calculations, and who are 
consequently unacquainted with the fact that 
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both together struggling for mastery over the 
wishes and the will; create a warfare as fearful 
and desolating as any which the human heart 
is capable of enduring. 

" O Foortith cauld, and restless loye, 

** Ye wreck my peace between ye ; 
** Yet Foortith a' I could forgive 

** An 'twere na for my Jeanie. 
** O why should fate sic pleasure have, 

** Life's dearest bands untwining ? 
'' Or why sae sweet a flower as love, 

« Depend on fortune's shining ? 

• • • « « 

** How blest the humble cotter's fate I 

'' He wooes his simple dearie ; 
'* The silly bogles, wealth and state, 

'* Can never make them eerie. 
** O why should fate sic pleasure have, 

** Life's dearest bands untwining? 
" Or why sae sweet a flower as love, 

** Depend on fortune's shining ?" 

Moore has done much, perhaps more than 
any other man was capable of doings to render 
this hackneyed theme agreeable to modem 
tastes, by arraying the idol whose divinity the 
public had begun to question, in every kind of 
drapery, graceful and gorgeous, and placing it 
in every possible variety of light and shadow. 
Yet throughout the many elegant lines which he 
has devoted to this subject, there are none which 

VOL. II. c 
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occur to my recollection more poetically simple 
and touching than these. 

** A boat sent forth to sail alone 
** At midnight on the moonless sea, 
'* A harp whose master chord is gone, 
" A wounded bird that hais but one 
** Unbroken wing to soar upon, 
*^ Are like what I am without thee." 

In the pages of Shelley we find more fresh- 
ness, and sometimes more pathos. There is a 
vividness in his thoughts, and in the character 
of his mind, which we may well believe to have 
proved too keen and restless for the mortal 
frame in which his delicate, sensitive, and 
ethereal spirit was inclosed — ^too refined for the 
common purposes of life, too brilliant for reason, 
too dazzling for religion, and too exquisite for 
repose. The following line^ave great poetical 
beauty. 

'^ Ah t fleeter far than fleetest storm or steed, 

** Or the death they bear, 
** The heart which tender thought clothes like a doy« 

** With the wings of care ; 
** In the battle, in the darkness, in the need, 

" Shall mine cling to thee, 
'* Nor claim one smile for all the comfort^ lote, 

" It may bring to thee." 

And the following fragment, addressed to love 
itself, with the exception of the first Kne, which 
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is in extremely tad taste, is perhaps without 
its equal in poetry of this description. 

*' Thou art t^9 wine whose drunkeniieflS is aU 
** We can deaire, O Jjove ! and happy souls, 
*< Ere from thy Tine the leaves of autumn fall,. 

** Catch thee and f^d fi-om their o'erflowihg bowls 
*' Thousands who thirst for thy ambrosial dew ; — 
" Thou art the radiance which where ocean rolls 

" Investest it ; -and when the heayesiB are blue 
** Thou fiUest them ; and when the earth is fair 
*' The shadow of thy moving wings imbue 

** Its desarts, and its mountains, till they wear 
"Beauty like some bright robe ; — ^thou ever soarest 
" Among the towers of men, and as soft air 

** In spring, whic^ moves the unawakened forest, 
*' Clothing with leaves its bratiches bare and bleak, 
'* Thbu floatest among men ; and aye implorest 

" That which from thee they should implore : — the wdak 
^^-Alone l^neel to thee, offering up the hearts 
"The strong have broken— *yet where shaU any seek 

" A garment whom thou clothest not?" 

From Ipve, as apassion^ it is truly delightful 
to turn to the consideration of love in its more 
social and domestic character ; and here again 
we find the same poet offering to his wife the 
noblest tribotci of affection, in language as 
tender as it is elevated and pure. 

c2 
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** So now my summer task is ended, Mary, 
** And I return to thee, mine own heart's home; 
" As to his queen some victor knight of faery, 
^* Earning bright spoils for his enchanted dome ; 
'* Nor thou disdain, that ere my fame become 
*' A star among the stars of mortal might, 
*' If it indeed may change its natal gloom, 
*' Its doubtfiil promise, thus I would unite 
** With thy beloved name, thou child of love and light. 

'^ The toil which stole from thee so many an hour 
'' Is ended, and the frbit is at thy feet I 
** No longer where the woods to frame a bower 
** With interlaced branches mix and meet, 
'* Or where with sound like many voices sweet 
** Waterfalls leap among wild islanda green 
** Which framed for my lone boat a lone retreat 
** Of moss-grown trees and weeds, shall I be seen ; 
'* But beside thee, where still my heart has ever been/' 

It is worthy of remark, that these lines 
form the introduction to a work in which the 
poet concentrated all the powers of his genius. 
The merits of this work have nothing to do 
with the fact, that it was the richest offering 
he had to lay upon the shrioe of affection, and 
that that offering was dedicated to his wife. 

The late amiable Bishop of Calcutta, a less 
exceptionable poet, and a less eccentric genius, 
has left us a beautiful and affecting tribute to 
affection, under the same pure and sacred form ; 
and the woman who could inspire these lines 
ought to have been satisfied for the rest of her 



i 
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life, never to receive the incense of less hal- 
lowed praise. 

" If thoa wert by my sicle, my love ! 

'* How fast would evening fail 
*' In green Bengala*8 palmy grovei 

** Listening the nightingale I 

" If dioti» my love t wert by my side, 

" My babies at my knee, 
** How gaily would our pinnace glide 

** 0*er Gunga's mimic sea ! 

** I miss thee at the dawning ray, 

** When on onr deck reclined, 
** In careless ease my limbs I lay, 

** And woo the cooler wind. 
** I miss thee when by Gnnga's stream 

" My twilight steps I guide, 
*<*But most beneath the moon's pale beam 

** I miss thee from my side. 

^ I spread my books, my peiicil try, 

« The lingering noon to eheer« 
** But miss thy kind approving eye, 

** Thy meek attentive ear. 

** But when of mom and eve, the star 

•* Beholds ra«tm my knee, 
*' I feel, though thou art distant far, 

" Thy prayers ascend for me, 

*' Then on I then on I where duty leads, 

** lify course be onward still, 
** O'er bfoad HiBdoBtan*s sultry meads, 
/* O'ot bleak Ahnorah's hill, 

^* That course^ nor Delhi's kingly gates, 

** Nor wild Malvah detain, 
** For sweet the biliss us both awaits 

** On yonder western main I 
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" Thy towers, Bomlia]r» gleam bright, they gay, 
" " Across the dark blue sea, 
" But ne^er were hearts so light anil gay, 
''As tiien shall meet ia thee I ** 

If the language of a pure and dignified attach- 
ment, proved by long trial, refined by suffering, 
clothed in humility, and wholly divested of 
weakness or selfishness, was ever wrung out 
by the power of affliction from the inmost re- 
cesses of an elevated and virtuous mind, it is 
in the words of Mrs. Hutchinson, where she 
speaks of the love of her lamented husband. 

** There is only this to be recorded, that never was there a 
passion more ardent and lesse idolatrous ; he loved her better 
than his life, with inexpressible tendeniesse and kindnesse, 
had a most high obliging esteeme of her^ yet stiU considered 
honour, religion, and duty above her, nor ever suffered the 
intrusion of such a dotage as should blind him from marking 
her imperfections : these he looked upon with ian indulgent 
ele, which did not abate his love and esteeme of her, while 
it augmented his care to blot out all those spotts which 
might make her appeare lesse worthy of that respect he payed 
her ; and thus indeed he soon made her more eqtiall to him 
than he found her; for she was a very liaithfiiU mirror, re- 
flecting truly, though but dimly, his own glories upon him, 
so long as he was present; but she that was nothing before 
his inspection gave her a faire figure, when,he was removed, 
was only filled with a darke mist, and never co^ld again take 
in any delightfoll object, nor return any shining represen- 
tation. The greatest eicceUencie she had \^al3 th^ power o^ 
apprehending, and the vhrtae of loving his : sde as his shadow 
she waited on him every where, till he w.i^ taken into that 
region of light, which admitts of none, and then she vanished 
Into nothing. 'Twas not her ftice that lie lot^, her honour 
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and her virtue vere his miatressesi and these (like Pigma- 
lion*8) images of his own making, for he polished and gave 
form to what he found with all the roughnesse of the quarrie 
about it ; but meeting with a compliant sulject for his owne 
wise government, he found as much satisfaction as he gave, 
and never had occasion to number his ^marriage among his 
infetiddfiB." 

This beautiful illustration of love combines 
all that is essential to the most ardent, as well 
as the most ennobling sentiment, and wants 
nothing but metre to entitle it to a high place 
in the scale of poetical merit. 
. There remains one important observation to 
be made on the subject of. love, that it marks 
the progress of national civilization, and thd 
improvement or the deterioration of public 
morals. Love, above all other passions, is ca-» 
pable of producing the greatest happiness, or 
the greatest misery; of being the most refined ,- 
or the most degraded. It may be associated 
with the highest virtue, or made the compar 
nion of the lowest vice. Where a nation or a 
qpmmunity is the most licentious, love is the 
least respected. Where deference is paid to 
mOTal laws, and religious duties, love is re* 
garded ai^ the bond of domestic union, the 
charm which diffuses a s^ret, but holy in- 
fluence over our domestic enjoyments. In pa- 
triarchaViinies, when men were dispersed over 
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fhe face of the earth in separate families or 
tribes^ love dwelt among them like a patient 
handmaid, ministering to their private comfort^ 
but wholly uninfluential in directing their im- 
portant movements. In the days of chivalry, 
when men, following the standard of false glory, 
maintained their possessions by force of arms, 
axxd sacrificed ease, honesty, or life, to the laws 
of honour, and the adventures of knight-erran* 
try, love was worshipped as a goddess, whose 
inspiration endowed her votaries with super- 
human power, and whose protection was a 
shield of adamant. And thus, through the 
different changes of national character and 
customs, love adapts itself to all, luxuriating 
in the indulgence of artificial life, or sharing 
the drudgery of corporeal toil. 
. Even in individuals, it is not going too far to 
say, that low notions of the nature and attri-^ 
butes of love, bespeak a vitiated mind, and 
show, like the " trail of the serpent," in the 
garden of Eden, that the principle of evil has 
been there. There is in its elevated nature, 
a character of constancy, truth, and dignity, 
which constitutes the essence of its being, and 
no pure eye can behold it robbed of these, 
without sorrow and indignation^ 

It is this faculty of adaptation to all circum- 
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Stances and states of being, which renders love 
SO entirely subservient to the purposes of the 
poet; because it takes the tone of the times, 
as well as that of individual character, and 
participating in good or evil, calls forth these 
opposing principles in all their power. 

Besides the love here spoken of, poetry 
abounds in descriptions of that which assumes 
the sober garb of friendship, and which is per- 
haps of all others the most substantial support 
to the human mind, through the difficulties 
and temptations necessarily encountered in the 
journey of life. A friend well chosen is the 
greatest treasure we can possess. We have in 
such a friend the addition of another mind, 
whose strength supplies our weakness, and 
whose virtues render us ambitious of the same.. 
We see frequent instances that men alone in 
the world — ^unknown, and unvalued, will com- 
mit errors, we might say vices, from which the 
well-timed warning of a friend would have re-- 
strained them, and stain their character with 
follies, for which, if a friend had blushed, they 
too would have been ashamed. All the en- 
dearing associations which enhance our plea- 
sures, or console us under affliction, are centred 
in the name of friend. When the stroke of ad- 

c3 
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versity falls upon us, the sympathy -<)f a true 
friend takes away half its heatines««' Whi^ 
the world misunderstands <>ur meaniir^^* and 
attributes bad motives to what are only ill- 
judged actions, we think (with what satii^BMi^ 
tioh those who have experienced ^h6 feeliiig 
alone can tell) that there is one who' knows 
us better. When good fortuAig comes tiriex^ 
pectedly upon aSj in a tide too sudden to^ too 
full for enjoyment, we hasten to our friend 
who shares the overplus and leaves «s hftppy. 
When doubtftilly we tt^ad the dang^nMitf psrth 
of life, misdirected by our passions^ and bfeWil- 
dered by our fears, we look for the hand (rflriend- 
ship to point out the safe footing, from wlielice ^e 
shall bless our guide. When Wounded, slighted, 
and cast back into the distance, by those whos6 
fickle favour we had sought to win, wie exclaim 
in the midst of our disappointments, *^ Thel*e is 
6he who loves me still!" And when Wearied 
With the warfare of the world, and " sick of its 
har^h sounds,, and sights," we return to * the 
communion of friendship, as we rest after a 
laborious journey, in a safe sweet garden of 
refreshment and peace. There is unquestion- 
ably much to be done in the way of cultivat- 
ing this garden, and maintaining our right to 
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possi^s it; but it repays us for the' price^ and 
when we have exercised forbearanoe,v an^l 
interchanged kind offices, and spoken, ai^d 
borne to hear the truth, and be^i iaitliful, and 
gentle, and sincere, yve find a recompence in 
our own bosoms, as well as in the affection^ of 
our friend. 

There are yet other modifications of love, 
such as that which constitutes the chain of 
domestic union — ^the love of brothers and 
sisters; and lastly, and most to bq revered as 
the foundation of family concord and social 
happiness, we might almost say of moral feel^ 
ing, the love which subsists between parents 
and children, uniting on one hand the ten- 
derest impres^ons we have received, with the 
first lessons we have learned; on the other, 
the warmest affection, with the weightiest re« 
sponsibility. The weakpess and waywardness 
of a child watched over by parental love^ 
directed by parental care, and reclaimed by 
parental authority, ^re so frequently alluded 
to in the Scriptures, when describing the con- 
dition of man in reference to his Maker, and 
in themselves harmonise so ^itirely with that 
relation, that we use the name of ** Heanenly 
Father^' not only ia obedience to scriptural 
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aathority, but because we comprehend in these 
holy words, the highest object of our love, our 
gratitude, and our veneration. 

We cannot better conclude this chapter 
than with the following appropriate lines by 
Southey. 

" They sin who teU us love can 4ie. 
'* With lif e fdl other passions fij, 
'* All others are but vanity^ 
*' In heaven ambition cannot dwell, 
** Nor avarice in the depths of hell. 
<* Earthly these passions, as of earth, 
** They parish where they have their birth. 
** But love is indestructible ; 
** Its holy flame for ever bumeth, 
'^ From heaven it came, to heaven retumeth ; 
^* Too oft; on earth a, troubled 0;uest, 
'^ At times deceived, at times oppressed, 
** It hefe is tried and purified, 
** And ktttii in heaven its perfect rest ; 
** It soweth here with toil and care, 
** But the harvest time of love is there. 
*' Oh I when a mother meets on high 
** The babe she lost in infancy, 
. ** Hjath she not then, for pains and fears, 
*' The day of woe, the anxious night, 
** For all her sorrow, all het* tears, 
** An over-payment of delight I'' 
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Thb poetry of grief is exhibited under so 
great a variety of forms, all capable of so wide 
a difference in character and degree, that it will 
be necessary to speak of the sentiment of grief, 
first, under that mild and softened aspect which 
assumes the name of sadness or melancholy, 
and then as a gloomy passion, absorbing every 
faculty of the soul. 

Of all the distinctive characters assumed by 
grief, from simple sadness to wild despair, 
melancholy is the most poetical, belcause while 
it operates as a stimulant to the imagination, 
its influence is so gentle as to leave all the 
other intellectual powers at full liberty to ex- 
ercise their particular functions. Burton speaks 
of melancholy as engendering strange conceits 
— ^as quickening the perceptions, and expanding 
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the faculties of the miud; and Lord Byron^ 
scarcely less intimate than this quaint old writer 
with the different mental maladies to which 
our nature is liable^ describes the " glance of 
melancholy" as "a fearful gift." 

** What is it but the telescope of truth 
<< Which strips the distance of its phantasies^ 
*' And brings life near in utter nakedness, 
" Makin)^ the cold reality too real ?*' 

When melancholy takes possession of the 
soul, we lose as it were the perspective of our 
mental vision. We forget the relative propor- 
tions of things, and mistaking the small for 
the great, or the distant for the near, magnify 
their importance, examine their particular parts, 
and fill our imaginations with their nature and 
essence. This is in fact "making the cold 
reality too real;" for though there is much 
of truth in the vivid perceptions of melancholy, 
it is truth misplaced, truth with which the wise 
man has little to do, but which ministers 
powerfully to the wretchedness of the " mind 
diseased." 

Being in our nature as liable to pain as we 
are susceptible of pleasure ; and by the neglect 
of our privileges, and abuse of our faculties, 
subjected to the experience of even greater suf- 
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fering than enjoyment; it necessarily follows, 
that thofie views of the condition of man which 
are tinctured with the sombre hues of melan* 
choly, should be regarded as the most natural 
as well as the most interesting. There is little 
poetry in mirth, or even in perfect happiness, 
except as it is contrasted with misery ; and thus 
all attempts to describe the perfection of 
heavenly beatitude fail to interest our feelings. 
The joys of heaven are, according to the writers 
who have ventured upon these descriptions, 
chiefly made up of luxuries which in this world 
money alone can purchase, and money is con- 
nected in our ideas with toil and strife, with 
envy, and jealousy, and never-ending vexation ; 
or they consist of fountains always pure, flowers 
that never fade, and skies which no cloud has 
ever obscured — things which we find it difficult 
to conceive ; or of perpetual praises sung by an 
innumerable host of saints — an employment 
which we are not yet able to separate from 
ideas of monotony and weariness. Far more 
touching and more descriptive of that state to 
which the experienced soul learns to aspire as 
to its greatest bliss, are those descriptions and 
allusions abounding in the Holy Scriptures, and 
patticularly in the Book of Revelations, where a 
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great multitude which no man could number, 
are seen standing around the throne arrayed in 
white robes, and with palms in their hands : 
and when the question is asked, who are these, 
and whence came they? it is answered, "these 
are they whi^ canve out of great tribulation 
— 'th^y shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more ; neither shall the sun light on them, 
nor any heat. For the Lamb which is the midst 
of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of waters r and Grod 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.^' 
Here the allusion to the sufferings and wants 
of our mortal nature is continued throughout, 
fcNrming that natural apd necessary contrast 
with perfect happiness, which is the very 
essence of poetry. Such expressions as these 
CGone home to the heart that has known tribu- 
lation, and therefore can conceive the blessed- 
ness of eternal repose — which has known the 
anguish of mortal sorrow, and therefore can 
appreciate the healing of the heavenly Com- 
forter. 

Every thing that deeply interests our feelings 
has some connection with our own condition, 
or some accordance with our own tastes. All 
who experience a healthy state of mind have a 
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keen relish ff»r happkiess ; but all are not 8o free 

from envy^ ot selfishness as fiiUy to enjoy the 

happiness of others ; and that which falls tor 

our own share is so absorbing in its nature^ 

that we feel little inclination to pour it forth in 

poetical 4esoripUoaSy at least while its influence 

lasts; and when it is over^ it can only be 

alfuded to with a certain degree of sadness and 

regret. It has been justly observed, that it 

requires a more amiable temper of mind to 

laugh with those who laugh, thaa to weep with 

those who ; weep j and experience must baTie 

taught all who ba^made the experiment, that 

it is less difficult to excite interest by detailing 

onrsorrowsi than our joys. Our friends weep 

with us,, but for themsekes ; and perhaps at 

the bottom rof their hearts are not grieved ^o 

find that they do not suffer alone^ Bat when 

we fly to them ,i full of our own individual 

hopes and joys> they often unconsciously throw 

some dai&p upon our ecstatic emotions, or 

coldly turn away, deeming us selfish and in* 

considerate to have wholly forgotten their 

situation in the enjoyment of our own. 

Lord Byron, the most melancholy of all our 
poets, found a home in every heart. The love- 
lorn maiden fed upon his pages, well pleased :to 
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read expressions ' which described ^ passion 
hopeless .^md irremediable as her own,; the 
disappointed and the dissolute discovered there 
the language of a sympathy^ which they sought 
in vain of the giddy world around themj^ but 
above ^all^ the misa,nthrope curled his contemp- 
tuous lip, and gloried in having fprnid a: high 
and titled bard who scorned mankind as he 
did. It would be difficult to point out the 
productions of any Jight and joyous poet, which 
have beeai equally popular, and equally pene-» 
trati&g to the soul of the reader. Soipe there 
are which have been great favourites with the 
public; but sueh for the most part have been 
recommended by the force of their satire, and 
the poignancy of their jests> .rather than for the 
pure stream of rational happiness flowing 
Uirough their strains. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat, that poetry, 
in order to meet with a welcome in the world, 
must address itself tp the feelings of mankind 
as they are, not a^ they should be. It may be, 
and unquestionably has been, the means of cais-r 
ing in the soul a high tone of moral feeling — 
of purifying what is gross, and subduing what 
is harsh; but this can only be eifected by 
establishing a chain of connection between our 
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low wiants and wishes, and that which is high^ 
and pure, and holy. Happiness therefore—* 
happiness without alloy, can never be a suitable 
theme for the muse, until we enter upon a state 
of existence where it shall more frequently be 
our experience. But melancholy, towards 
which all our feelings have some tendency, 
either immediate or remote, will add a charm 
to the language of poetry, so long as it is 
understood and felt by all. Descriptions of 
life, without its cares and sorrows, would 
appear to us little less wearisome and unna-* 
tural than landscapes without shadow; but 
those which are varied by the sombre colouring 
b<HTowed by experience from the hand of grief, 
exhibit the principles of harmony, and the 
ess^itial characteristics of truth. 

It has been wisely ordered by the Author of 
our being, that we should be stimulated to 
action by certain wishes and wants arising 
within ourselves. Had man, constituted as he 
now is, been placed in a situation of perfect 
enjoyment, it must necessarily have been one 
of aupineness and sloth, in which his mental 
powers would have experienced no exercise, 
and consequently no improvement. Thus when 
we look with regret upon the daily wants of 
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mankind^ and feel disposed to I'egard them as 
a defect in his nature, or an error in his morals, 
we do not reflect that they are parts of a 
powerful machine^ so constructed and designed 
as to awaken and stimulate man's highest ca- 
pabilitiesy yet so liable to derangement, mis- 
application, and abuse, as to be frequently 
converted by his ignorance, or want of care, 
into the engine of his own destruction. It was 
the want of some medium of communication 
which first led to the use of certain sounds as 
signs of our ideas^ and it was the same want 
which produced such an arrangement of these 
sounds as to constitute a copious language ; it 
was the want of some sweet influence to sooth 
the asperities of paiu, and labour, and fatigue, 
which prompted the cultivation of music; it 
was the want of some visible and substantial 
personification of their own ideas of beauty and 
grandeur, which operated upon the genius of 
the first artists, and produced those massive 
but sublime attempts at sculpture which arose 
among the Egyptians, and were afterwards 
improved upon by the more refined inhabitants 
of ancient Greece ; and it was the want of a 
higher tone of language, suited to the most 
elevated conceptions of the human mind, which 
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first diffused the refreshing stream of poetry 
over the world, gave the charm of melody to 
the hynins of Israel's minstrel king, inspired 
the father of ancient verse with those hercnc 
strains which still delight the world, fbund a 
language and a voice for the impassioned soul 
of Sappho, fired the genius of Euripides, and 
which still continues, though often unknown 
and unacknowledged, to tune to harmony the 
poet's secret thoughts, operating upon the 
springs of sympathy and love, like the airs that 
touch unseen the chords of the iEolian harp. 

But above all, it is under the influence of 
sorrow that this want is felt. Joy is sufficient 
of itself; the soul receives it, and is satisfied. 
But sorrow is burdensome, and the soul would 
gladly throw it 6ff ; and because it cannot give 
what no one is willing to receive, wbuld cast 
it upon the winds, or diffuse it through cirea- 
tion's space. The mind that is under the 
influence of melancholy, knows no rest. It is 
wearied with an incessant craving for some- 
thing beyond itself. It seeks for sympathy, 
but never finds enough. It is dissatisfied with 
present things, and because the beings around 
it are too gross or too familiar to offer that 
refined communion for which it ever pines, 
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it pouris forth in poetic strains the transcript 
of its own sorrows, trusting that the world 
contains other sufferers at least half as wretch- 
ed as itself, who will read, with a pity too 
distant to offend, descriptions of a fate more 
lamentable than their own. 

There needs no greater proof that melan- 
choly is poetical, than the effect it produces 
upon imagination, converting everything into 
its own bitter food. Under the influence of 
melancholy, the voice of friendship often 
sounds reproachful, and always unfeeling 
when it speaks the truth ; the looks of glad- 
ness worn by others, are proofs of their want 
of consideration for ourselves ; acts of kind- 
ness are instances of pity, and pity, under such 
circumstances, always appears accompanied 
with coiltempt. Love is apt to attack those 
who are the victims of melancholy, but it is 
always in some forbidden shape ; and religion, 
which is, or ought to be, the sovereign balm 
for all mental maladies, appears to them like a 
sacred enclosure drawn around a chosen few, 
from which they are eternally shut out. If ^ 
they read the Bible, they turn to the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes, or the Book 
of Job ; and seated on a cushion of ease, in the 
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full enjoyment of health, and wealth, and 
luxury of every kind, they believe themselves 
to be .as severely tried, as miserable, and 
perhaps as patient, as the heroic sufferer. If 
they go forth into the fields, the flowers either 
look wan and sickly, or mock them with their 
gorgeous hues; the trees spread around a 
gloomy shade ; the streams murmur, as every 
thing on earth has a right to do ; the birds and 
the insects that flutter in the sunshine, are poor 
deluded victims of mortality, sporting away 
their short-lived joy; the clouds which vary 
the aspect of the landscape, and the calm blue 
heavens, are emblematical of the '* palpable 
obscure " in which their own fate is involved ; 
and if the sun shines forth in his glory, it is to 
remind them that no sun will ever more rise to 
disperse the darkness of their souls. Instead 
of indulging in those wide and hberal views 
which embrace the perfection and beauty of 
the universe, they fix their attention upon 
objects single and minute, choosing out such 
as may most easily be connected with gloomy 
associations. In the gorgeous hues of the 
autumnal foliage, the eye of melancholy can 
distinguish nothing but the faded leaves just 
separated from the bough, and flickering down- 
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wards on the reckless wind, with those dizzy 
and convulsive movements which are wont to 
precede an irrevocable fall ; from amongst the 
cheerful songsters of the grove, it singles out 
the bird with wounded wing ; it perceives the 
rifled nest, and knows by the scaltered plu- 
mage that the spoiler has been there ; 
throughout the flowery wilderness of the 
fields, or the gorgeous bloom of the cultivated 
garden, it sees only the blighted blossom, the 
broken stem, or the fatal ravages of the cfuiker* 
worm ; in the heavens, it beholds only the set- 
ting sun, the waning moon, or the feeble star 
that glitters in a world of gloom; in the 
animal kingdom, it selects those species which 
prey upon each other, and turns from the 
spoilive gambols of the lamb, to the kite that 
hovers over the feathery brood, or the tiger and 
the cat that torture ere they devour their vic- 
tims ; in the city, it is sensible only of poverty, 
disease, and accumulated crime; and in the 
social circle, it sees only the lip of scorn, the 
pale cheek, or the averted eye. Over the 
calendar of births, marriages, and deaths, the 
melancholy hold themselves peculiarly privi- 
leged to mourn, because, in the first instance, 
another sentient and itisponsible being is added 
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to the dark catalogue of those who come into 
the world to sin and suffer ; in the second, an 
additional proof is about to be exhibited before 
the world of the fallacy of human hopes, and 
the disappointment which inevitably attends 
our pursuit of earthly happiness; and the 
third IS an awful evidence of that fatal doom to 
which we are all hastening. In short, there is 
nothing natural or familiar, sweet or soothing, 
good or great, which does not set the gloomy 
and morbid imagination afloat upon "a sea 
of troubles:" and it is this' exuberance of 
fancy, this illimitable range of thought, this 
fertility of the mind in producing objects of 
mournful association, which constitutes the 
poietry of melancholy. 

"I have of late," says Hamlet, ^* (but wherefore I" know 
ufA,) lost all my mirth, foregone all custom of exercises : and, 
indeed, it goes so heavily with my disposition, that this 
goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; 
tMs most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave 
overhanging^ firmament, this majestical roof, ■ fretted with 
golden fire, why, it appears no other thing to me, than a foul 
and pestilent congregation of vapours. What a piece of 
work is a man t How nobi6 in reason I how infinite in facul- 
ties 1 in fbrm, and moving, how express, and admirable I in 
action, how lik^e an angel I in apprehension, how like a god 1 
The beauty of the World, the paragon 6f animals I and yet to 
me, what is this quintessence of dust ? Man' delights not me, 
i— nor woman neither/' 

VOL. II. D 
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We now come to the consideration of grief 
as a passion^ under which character there is one 
peculiarity to be remarked, tending powerfully 
to invest it with the poetical charm it unques- 
tionably possesses — it is the peculiar force and 
vividness of some of our perceptions while the 
mind is under the immediate influence of grief. 
It is true we cannot reason, nor calculate, nor 
detect the weakness of sophistry, because the 
mind in this state is incapable of action. The 
only faculty awakened in it, is that of receiving 
impressions; a power considerably heightened 
and increased by the total suspension of its ac- 
tive operations. But it is to trifles alone that 
this power is applied — to things of no import- 
ance, and such as hold no relative connection 
with the cause of grief. Thus the criminal at the 
bar, though wholly incapacitated for taking into 
consideration the nature of the laws by which 
he is tried, looks round upon the judge, the 
witnesses, and the whole court ; and with an 
acuteness and vividness of perception which 
seem actually to be the means of forcing every 
unwelcome object upon his sight, he beholds 
the breathless and expectant multitude around 
him, from amongst whom he is able to distin- 
guish, and single out particular faces, which if 
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he is happy enough to escape the dreaded 
doom^ will remain impressed upon his memory 
till his latest day. The messenger who brings 
us eyil tidings, is, for any thought or interest 
that we bestow upon him indiyidually, a mere 
intelligence, a voice, a breath of air ; and yet 
we find afterwards that we have involuntarily 
noted down in characters never to be obli- 
terated, his countenance, his dress, his manner, 
and the tones in which his errand was de* 
livered. We watch by the bedside of the 
dying, our very souls absorbed by the near 
prospect of that fearful dissolution which is 
about to deprive us of a child, a parent, a 
friend, or a brother, unconscious that our 
thoughts have wandered for one moment from 
what was most important or impressive in that 
awful sc6ne ; yet in after life, even when the 
heavy wheels of time have have rolled over us, 
laden with other accidents, and other griefs, 
we are able to recall with a distinctness almost 
incredible to those who have never known it, 
the particular aspect of that sick chamber — ^the 
fi>lded curtains — the pillow without rest — the 
wild delirious wanderings — the countenance 
of the nurse — the voice of the physician — and 
all the other minutiae of that mournful scene. 

D 2 
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It is with the tide of feeling as with a 
swollen river. The violent and overwhelming 
force of the torrent bears along with it innu- 
merable fragnaents from the desolated shore. 
While the stream rushes on, swollen and tu- 
multuous, these frngments are scarcely distin- 
guishable amongst the whirlpools, and rapids, 
and roaring falls; but when it subsides and 
again glides calmly within its natural bounda- 
ries, they rise to the surface and afford clear and 
palpable evidence of the tremendous strength 
and violence of the over whelming, flood. 

Lord Byron has described with his wonted 
power and pathos this capability of the mind, 
when under the influence of grief, in that most 
affecting (I might almost say most beautiful) 
of his poems " The Dream." In the melan- 
choly scene so forcibly exhibiting the deep 
but silent anguish of plighting the hand 
without the heart, how natui-ally do the 
thoughts of the gloomy being he has chosen 
to represent, rush back to the season of his 
first — his only love, and settle upon the last 
agonizing moment of separation, which life has 
now no power to equal by any future suffering. 
A minor poet, or a less experienced reasoner, 
would have centred all the Recollections of the 
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heart-stricken bridegroom in the person of the 
lady herself; but Lord Byron, who could at 
his own pleasure make use of expressions as 
delicate as poetical — as poetical as true, co- 
louring the whole scene with those ethereal 
tints which belong to the highest genius, 
merely alludes to the sacred object of such 
deep, and fervent, and forbidden thoughts as 
a ** destiny ;" while he gives us the minor 
parts of the picture, clear, and distinct as they 
would be in the memory of one who could feel 
and suffer like himself. 

" He could see 



" Not that which was, but that which should have been 

''But the remembered chambers and the place, 

** The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade, — 

" All things pertaining to that place and hour, 

** And her who was his destiny, came back 

** And thrust themselves between him and the light. 

'' What business had they there at such an hour ?'' 

We might add to what has already been 
said of grief, the pleasure which it is supposed 
to afford in recollection ; a subject much sung 
and celebrated by the poets, but one to which 
I confess myself too ignorant, or too obtuse 
to be able to do justice. Still we all know 
there are those who can linger over the grave 
recently closed over their heart's treasure, who 
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love to revisit scenes of former suffering, and 
dwell in lengthened detail upon the sorrows 
they have endured ; and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that such are the individuals best qualified 
to describe the poetry of grief; rather than 
those who shrink from all retrospection of 
their own experience, and hurry on through 
life to find in the future what has failed them 
in the past^ 

We turn from this subject to the considera- 
tion of grief under that peculiar character which 
appears to claim more than its due share of 
interest, and which by the world is called first 
grief. 

The first grief generally arises firom disap- 
pointment in love, death of parents, change of 
fortune, or neglect of friends; all sufficient 
causes of sorrow, yet by no means so powerful 
or durable in their effects, as the accumulated 
cares, crosses, and afflictions, which beset us 
in after life. This grief is comparatively with- 
(mt association, and therefore, though touching 
and pathetic in the extreme^ because it fiills 
upon the young, and often upon the beautiful, 
cannot in the experience of the mourner be 
comparable to those in which are combined 4he 
accumulated sufferings that arise from memory, 
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and anticipatioa---^the recollection of happiness 
that never can return — ^the fear of future evil 
yet more intolerable than the present. 

The first grief is unquestionably a fertile 
subject for the poet, because it supplies all the 
interest arising from strong contrast; as a 
sudden blight falling upon the luxurious vege* 
tation of a productive soil, affords more matter 
for affecting and melancholy description, than 
the leafless desert stretched out in its perpetual 
sterility beneath a burning sun. 

The first grief comes to the young heart like 
the rough wind to the blossom — like the early 
frost to the full blown flower — ^like the gathei^ 
ing vapours to the smiling sun-^like the dark 
cloud to the silver moon — like the storm to the 
summer sea — like the sudden influence of all 
those fatal accidents which deface the lovely 
and verdant aspect of nature; not like that dull 
monotony of constant care which experience 
proves to be far more intolerable, but which 
the poet rejects for its very weariness* The 
tears which dim the eye of youthful beauty are 
wholesome, natural, and refreshing, compared 
with those which wear away the waning sight. 
When youthful beauty weeps, what heart so 
callous as not to be touched with pity ? What 
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benevolence so limited as not to extend to the 
fair sufferer the consolation of love, and the 
comfort of protection ? There is something in 
our very nature which makes us yearn with 
peculiar tenderness over those who mourn for 
their first grief. They have never troubled us 
with their complaints before. We have been 
wont to see them light and joyous, bounding 
forth upon their mortal race; but now their 
speed is checked, the wished for goal has 
vanished from their sight, the stimulus is with- 
drawn, and unable either to pause, or to retrace 
their rapid way, they begin to feel that the 
long dull path before them must be trod by 
many a weary step. We have learned this 
truth ourselves, we know that all who live 
must learn it, and yet to spare those who are 
untutored in life's harsh discipline, though but 
for another year — a day — an hour of innocent 
enjoyment, we would almost be willing to bear 
a fresh stroke of the axe to which we have 
already become accustomed — the loss of an- 
other branch — the blight of another bough. 

It is this tenderness, felt and acknowledged 
by all, which gives the charm of ideal loveli- 
ness to the tears of the young mourner, which 
heightens the interest of those afflictions that 
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are but a faint type of what life has yet in store, 
and which in fact constitutes the poetry of the 
first grief. 

Another and perhaps the most legitimate 
cause of grief is death ; a calamity common to 
all, but not felt the less for being alike incident 
to the young, and the old ; the good, and the 
evil ; the rich, and the poor ; the noble and the 
abject. Under all other afflictions we may 
school ourselves into the belief that some hope 
of remedy or alleviation yet remains ; but our 
reflections upon this fatal catastrophe are uni- 
formly stamped with that word of awful and 
irrevocable import — never, ^ Never more shall 
we listen to the voice whose familiar tones 
were like the memory of sweet music heard in 
childhood — never shall the beaming eye, whose 
language was better understood than words, 

* Madame de StaSl has remarked upon the words no more, 
that both in sound and sense they are more descriptive of 
melancholy meaning than any other in our language. If not 
before these, at least second in the scale , I would place the 
single word aloney and next to this never. I have heard of a 
poor maniac, who spent her life in singing or chanting this 
word three times repeated ** never — never — never y'^ in a 
morunfiil cadence, composed of six different notes of music ; 
and it might afford matter of interesting speculation to the 
poet, to ask what was the nature of her grief, that could 
never die — of her loss that could never be restored ? 

d3 
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light up the secrets of our souls again — never 
shall the parental hand be laid upon our own 
with the earnestness of experience, and the 
warmth of love — ^never shall the innocent prattle 
of those cherub lips now sealed in death awaken 
us from our morning slumbers' — never shall the 
counsel of that long tried friend guide us again 
through the mazy paths of life. We might 
have lived, and perhaps we have> without their 
actual presence ; seas might have rolled be- 
tween us ; and wide countries separated their 
home and ours : but to believe in their existence 
was enough — to think that they looked upon the 
same world with ourselves— ►that the same sun 
rose to them and to us — that we gazed upon the 
same moon — and that the same wind which 
breathed its spiritual intelligence into our ears, 
might in its wild and lawless wanderings, have 
sighed around their distant dwelling. But 
above all, that the time might come when we 
should yet meet to recognise the same features, 
though changed by time — the same voice, 
though altered in its language — and the same 
love, though long estranged, yet never totally 
extinguished. We must now satisfy ourselves 
that this can never be ; and why ? not from any 
cause which the power and ingenuity of man 
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can remedy, or the casualty of after events 
avert ; but simply because the vital principle 
which never can be revived, is extinct, the 
functions of humanity are destroyed, and the 
friend of our bosom is no more. 

It is true that religion points to the ethereal 
essence existing in a happier sphere, directs thd 
attention of the mourner to the undying soul, and 
urges on his hope to an eternal union ; but we 
have earthly feelings too frequently usurping the 
place where reli^on ought to reign ; and love 
that is ** strong as death," turns away from the 
Heavenly Comforter, and will not be consoled. 
Love holds a faithful record of the past, from 
which half the interest, and half the endearment 
must now be struck out, rendering the future 
barren, waste, and void« Love keeps an inVen- 
toiy of its secret treasures, where it notes down 
things of which the higher faculties of the soul 
take no cognizance^^the smiles* — the tones of 
mutual happiness •=— the glowing cheek — the 
sunny hair — ^the gentle hand-^the well-known 
step--and all that fills up and makes perfect 
the evidence of long cherished affection; ex- 
changed for what? For the motionless and 
marble stillness of death> and the cold, unna- 
tural gloom of that deep sepulchre which con- 
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ceals what even love itself has become willing 
to resign — for the sad return to the desolate 
home — the silent chamber — the absent voice — : 
the window without its light — the familiar 
name unspoken — the relics unclaimed — the 
harp untouched — the task unfinished — the 
blank at the table unfilled up — the garden 
walks untrodden — the flowers untended — the 
favourite books closed up as with a seal — in 
short, the total rending away of that sweet 
chord, without which, the once harmonious 
strains of social intercourse are musical no 
more. 

The effect produced upon the mind by the 
contemplation of death, is of a character pecu- 
liarly refined and gentle. We necessarily for- 
give the dead, even though they may have been 
our enemies ; and if our friends, we remember 
their virtues alone. They have lost the power 
to offend again, and therefore their faults are 
forgotten. It is true, there are associations 
with the bodily part of death which scarcely 
come under the denomination of refined, but 
from these our nature shrinks ; even the 
common nurse performs her last sad office in 
silence, and delicacy shrouds in everlasting 
oblivion the mortal remains of the deceased. 
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It is the task of the poet to record their noble 
actions — their benevolence— their patient suf- 
fering — their magnanimity — their self-denial ; 
and while he performs this sacred duty, his 
bosom bums with enthusiasm to imitate the 
virtues he extols. 

The loss of fortune is another cause of grief, 
not less severely felt for being of common oc- 
currence. Those who have never tasted the 
real bitterness of poverty, tell us in the lan- 
guage of philosophy, that the loss of fortune is 
a very insuflScient cause for the grief of a wise 
man ; that our nature is not degraded when 
our bodies are clad in homely garments ; and 
that the friends whose esteem is worthy of our 
regard, will follow us as willingly to the clay 
cottage, as to the "courts of kings." This 
might be all very true, did reason alone govern 
the world ; but we have another law — the 
law of feeling, more potent in its influence 
upon the affairs of mankind; and in this 
law the poet is often much better instructed 
than the philosopher. The poet knows that 
to attempt to remove the pressure of the cala- 
mities of life, by reasoning, however plausibly, 
upon their transient or trifling nature, is not, 
in /effect, to speak the language of common 
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sense ; because it does not adapt itself to the 
feelings of those to whom it is addressed^ so as 
to render it available, or even intelligible. As 
well might we tell the victim of raging fever, 
that it is absurd to thirst again, because he has 
but lately moistened his lips, as endeavour to 
persuade him who suffers from the loss of 
worldly wealth, to be comforted, because it is 
vain to grieve. The poet's sphere being one 
of feeling, he has within himself so quick and 
clear an apprehension of all the sources of 
human pain or pleasure, that he sees and un- 
derstands at once why the change of fortune, 
the deprivation of accustomed privileges and 
enjoyments, and the gradual sinking to a lower 
rank in social life, should occasion the deepest 
sorrow and regret. Were reason the sole re- 
gulator of our passions and propensities, we 
should never grieve; because we are taught 
by the experience of every day, that good 
may arise out of what we have blindly called 
evil; and because we are assured upon the 
highest evidence, that our worldly affairs, 
even when darkest and most perplexed, are 
under the government of a gracious and uner- 
ring Providence : but the experience of every 
day teaches us also, that these important truths 
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have not their proper weight in human calcu- 
lations. Who, for instance^ can meet with 
equanimity the clamorous attacks of suspicious 
creditors, whose claims he knows he is unable 
to supply ? Who can bear the mute appeals 
of those who have been dependent upon his 
bounty and protection, when he has no longer 
the power to offer either — the looks estranged 
of former friends ; for friendship in the world is 
not what it is fabled to be in books, but will 
sometimes deviate from the rule of Scripture, 
by showing respect unto the persons of men — 
the reproaches, covert and open, which always 
fall upon those whose success has not been 
equal to their endeavours ; as if the affairs of 
this life were so regulated, that to succeed in 
obtaining money were the highest proof of 
merit — the gradual declension (owing to the 
taking avmy of props on every side when most 
needed) into a lower grade of society, where 
intellectual refinement is little valued, and 
difficult to be maintained — the signs of envious 
triumph exhibited by those who in our better 
days would have been our enemies if they had 
dared. Who can endure all these, and an end- 
less variety of other causes of suffering, incident 
to fallen fortune, and yet so fortify his soul by 
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sage reasoning that it shall feel no anguish ? 
No ; the poet knows what is in nature, and in 
man ; and therefore he finds a fruitful theme of 
never failing interest in the fountain of his own 
feelings, which, through the medium of poetic 
language, is so conducted, as to mix, and 
blend, and harmonize with those of others. 

A well known cause of grief, and one fami- 
liar to every poetic mind, is loneliness. In one 
sense it may be said that the poet is never 
alone ; but let us ask how it is that he learns 
to make 

— " him friends of mountains ; with the stars, 
*' And the quick spirits of the universe 
" To hold his dialogues ?'* 

Perhaps there never was a poet who had 
not first sought to find in his own species that 
real sympathy, for which he becomes after- 
wards satisfied to substitute the ideal. It is 
impossible but that the elevated and finely con- 
stituted mind should often find itself alone, 
and if morbid and too sensitive, as such minds 
generally are, it must be always so in the com- 
mon haunts of human kind. The poet who can 
be satisfied with nothing less than entire com- 
munion and sympathy of soul, is alone in the 
crowded city, where, amidst the rush of thou- 
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sands of busy feet not one is found to pause be- 
cause he is near — alone in the garden's flowery 
paths^ where there is no eye to look for beauty 
and delight in the same objects with his — alone 
beneath the starry canopy of heaven, where 
none will join his midnight rambles — alone at 
the altar, where his peculiar faith is liable to 
be contemned — alone in the season of grief — 
alone in the hour of joy — alone in all those 
ecstatic emotions which give the power of 
life and action to the highest faculties of our 
nature, raising it above the common level of 
ordinary existence — alone in those moments 
of weakness and dependence, when the soul 
is hungering after that intellectual sustenance 
which never yet was found in the selfish or 
sordid avocations of life, pining for the con- 
solations of a higher sympathy than the world 
affords, and ready to lean upon the veriest reed 
for its support. To feel all this without the 
power either of communicating or receiving 
what is most intimately connected with the soul, 
is true loneliness ; and therefore the poet, es- 
caping from the contact of uncongenial minds, 
flies to his own peculiar home in the bosom 
of nature, where if the intercourse he meets 
with be ideal, it is suflScient to satisfy a mind 
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etherealised like his; especially as it differs 
from that of the world, in being such as will 
neither mock nor mar the harmony of his own 
breast. But this intercourse is not in reality 
ideal. The Author of our being has so con>- 
structed the world, animate and inanimate, that 
there are laws of sympathy and association 
unmarked by the obtuse perceptions of sensual 
beings, which connect the different, and to us 
apparently incongruous parts of the universe, 
so as to form an entire and perfect whole. 

We read of a solitary prisoner immured 
within the bare walls of a dungeon, who tamed 
a spider, and even loved it ; because the prin- 
ciple of love was strong within him, and he 
had no other object for his affections. Love 
is but one of the many stimulants that ui^e 
us on to seek through the world for objects on 
which these affections can be lavished, and 
situations in which they may be indulged; 
and if deprived of the power of gratifying our 
tastes and wishes by change of scene or cir- 
cumstance, imagination will do her utmost to 
transform what is repulsive in itself, into an 
object of tenderness, interest or admiration: 
for such are the bonds which connect our in- 
tellectual nature with the material world, that 
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the mind must lay hold of sometUng to 
grapple with, appropriate, or destroy. It cannot 
exist alone, and separate* from association. 

As it is the nature of all grievances to 
awaken suggestions of their own remedy, so 
the poet after deeply experiencing the grief 
arising from loneliness, learns to satisfy his 
soul in its pining after a spiritual communion 
with all that is pure, and lovely, and sublime, 
by an ideal converse with nature. Having 
found the objects of his search but seldom, 
or where they existed, but faintly revealed 
amongst the children of men, he returns with 
fresh ardour, and renewed desire to the soli- 
tude of the sequestered valley, the heights of 
the trackless mountain, or the echoing shores of 
the ever restless sea ; not because he actually 
believes, what his muse sometimes fantastically 
describes, that '^ myriads of happy spirits walk 
the air unseen," delivering their earthly errand 
to his privileged and attentive ear; but be- 
cause there exists in his bosom an insatiable 
love of what is sweet, and calm, and soothing, 
which he finds in the freshness and repose of 
nature — ^an intense enjoyment of what is ele- 
vated and majestic, which crowns his labour 
in climbing to the mountain's brow — a deep 
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sense of power, and grandeur, and magnifi- 
cence, which leads him to the ocean's brink, 
to pour his soul forth in its native element — 
the true sublime. 

The last character under which we shall 
attempt to describe the poetical nature of grief, 
is that of pity — a sentiment so admirably 
adapted to the relief of the wants and suf- 
ferings of humanity, that we regard it as. one of 
our greatest blessings ; because we owe to pity 
half the kind offices of life, never feeling the 
pain it awakens in ourselves, without feeling also 
some laudable impulse, and seldom witnessing 
the signs of it in others, without hailing them as 
omens of good. Indeed so powerful is the in- 
fluence of pity, that it is the first refuge of 
innocence — the last of guilt ; and when artifice 
would win from feeling what it wants merit 
to obtain from discretion, it never fails to ap- 
peal to pity with an exaggerated history of suf- 
fering and distress. 

But for the gentle visitations of pity, the 
couch of sufiering would be desolate indeed. 
Pain, and want, and weakness would be left to 
water the earth with tears, and reap in solitude 
the harvest of despair. The prisoner in his silent 
cell, would listen in vain for the step of his last 
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earthly friend ; and the reprobate beneath the 
world's dread stigma, involving in wretched- 
ness and ruin, would find no faithful hand to 
lift the pall of public disgrace, and reclaim the 
lost one from a living death. But more than 
all, without pity, we should want the bright 
opening in the heavens through which the 
radiance of returning peace shines forth upon 
the tears of penitence — we should want the 
ark of shelter when the waters of the deluge 
were gathering around us — we should want the 
cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by night 
to guide our wanderings through the wilder- 
ness. 

The grief arising from pity is the only dis- 
interested grief we are capable of; and there- 
fore it carries a balm along with it, which 
imparts something of enjoyment to the excite- 
ment it creates ; but for its acuteness of 
sensation, we have the warrant of the deep 
workings of more violent passions, which pity 
has not unfrequently the power to overcome. 
History affords no stronger proof of this, than 
when Coriolanus yielded to the tears of his 
mother, and the matrons of Rome, what he 
had refused to the entreaties of his friends, 
and the claims of his country. 
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But if pity connected with the power of 
alleviating misery is mingled with enjoyment^ 
pity without this power is one of the most 
agonizing of our griefs. To live amongst the 
oppressed without being able to break their 
bonds — amongst the poor without the means 
of giving — to walk by the side of the feeble 
without a hand to help — to hear the cries of 
the innocent without a voice to speak of peace, 
are trials to the heart, and to the will, unpa- 
ralleled in the register of grief. And it is this 
acut^iess of sensation, connected with the 
unbounded influence of pity, and the circum- 
stance of its being woven in with the chain of 
kindness, and love, and charity, by which 
human suflering is connected with human 
virtue, that constitutes the poetry of grief in 
its character of pity — a character so sacred, 
that we trace it not only through the links of 
human fellowship, binding together the depen- 
dent children of earth ; but also through God's 
government, up to the source of all our mercies, 
where separate from its mortal mixture of 
pain, pity performs its holy offices of mercy 
and forgiveness. 
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THE POETRY OF WOMAN. 

After what has already been said of love 
and griefy we feel that to treat at large upon 
the poetry of woman, must be in some measure 
to recapitulate what forms the substance of the 
two preceding chapters; because, from the 
peculiar nature and tendency of woman's cha- 
racter, love and grief may be said to constitute 
the chief elements of her existence. That she 
is preserved from the overwhelming influence 
of grief, so frequently recurring, by the re- 
action of her own buoyant and vivacious spirit, 
by the fertility of her imagination in multiply- 
ing means of happiness, and by her facility in 
adapting herself to place and time, and laying 
hold of every support which surrounding cir- 
cumstances afford, she has solely to thank the 
Author of her life, who has so regulated the 
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balance of human joys and sorrows, that none 
are necessarily entirely and irremediably wretch- 
ed. On glancing superficially at the general 
aspect of society, all women, and all men who 
see and speak impartially, would pronounce 
the weaker sex to be doomed to more than an 
equal share of suffering ; but happily for wo- 
man, her internal resources are such as to raise 
her at least to a level with man in the scale of 
happiness. Bodily weakness and liability to 
illness, is one of the most obvious reasons why 
woman is looked upon as an object of com- 
passion. Scarcely a day passes in which she 
has not some ache or pain that would drive a 
man melancholy, and yet how quietly she rests 
her throbbing temples ; how cheerfully she 
converses with every one around her, thus be- 
guiling her thoughts from her own sufferings ; 
how patiently she resigns herself to the old 
accustomed chair, as if chained to the very 
hearth-stone ; while the birds are warbling 
forth their welcome to returning spring, and 
she knows that the opening flowers are scent- 
ing the fresh gales that play around the garden 
where she may not tread, and that the sunny 
skies are lighting up the landscape with a 
beauty which she may not look upon — it is 
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possible; which she never may behold again. 
Yet what is all this to woman ? Her happiness 
is not in physical enjoyment, but in love and 
faith. Give her but the voice of kindness — the 
pure, sweet; natural music of the feminine soul, 
to soothe her daily anguish — to cheer ' her 
nightly vigil; and she will ask no more : tell 
her of the green hills; the verdant woods, and 
the silver streams, of the song of the birds, and 
the frolic of the lambs, of nature's radiant 
beauty glowing beneath a cloudless sky, and 
of the universal gladness diffused through the 
animal creation — ^tell her all this, in which she 
has, personally, no participation, and she will 
be satisfied, nay, blest. 

In the natural delicacy of woman's constitu« 
tion, however, we see only one of the slightest 
of the causes of suffering peculiar to her cha- 
racter and station in society ; because her 
feelings are so entirely relative and dependent, 
that they can never be wholly, or even half 
absorbed by that which is confined to her own 
experience, without reference to that of others. 
There are unquestionably many exceptions to 
this rule, but the rule is the same notwith- 
standing; and I desire to "be understood to 
speak not of women individually, but of the 
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essential characteristics of woman as a genus. 
Amongst these characteristics^ I am almost 
proud to name her personal disinterestedness, 
shown by the unhesitating promptness with 
which she devotes herself to watchfulness, 
labour, and suffering of almost every kind, for, 
or in lieu of others. In seasons of helplessness, 
misery, or degradation, who but woman comes 
forward to support, to console, and to reclaim ? 
From the wearisome disquietudes of puling 
infancy, to the impatience and decrepitude of 
old age, it is woman alone that bears with all 
the trials and vexations which the infirmities of 
our nature draw down upon those around us. 
Through the monotony of ceaseless misery, it 
is woman alone that will listen to the daily 
murmurings of fruitless anxiety, and offer again 
the cup of consolation, after it has been petu- 
lantly dashed at her feet. It is woman who 
withdraws not her sweet companionship from 
that society whose intercourse is in sighs and 
tears. What is it to her that the brilliance of 
wit is now extinguished, the favourite anecdotes 
untold, and silent all the flattering encomiums 
that flow from love and gratitude. It is 
enough for her that the lips now sealed by 
grief, the eye now dim with tears, and the heart 
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now tortured with agony, are dear — dearer in 
their unutterable woe, than the choicest plea- 
sures of the world, did they centre in herself 
alone. No ; woman will not leave the idol of 
her worship because the multitude have turned 
away to bow before another shrine, because the 
wreaths have faded from the altar, or because 
the symbols of religion are no more. She 
hears the popular outcry that her vows are 
offered to a false deity, but she will not believe, 
because her faith makes it true. A higher 
object of devotion is pointed out to her, but 
she clings to that which her imagination has 
invested, and still invests, with all the attributes 
of a celestial being ; until at last it falls before 
her, a hopeless and irrecoverable ruin, and 
then, after vainly strugghng to hide its degra- 
dation, she goes forth into the wilderness alone. 
For the poetry of her character, woman is 
chiefly indebted to her capability of feeling, 
extended beyond the possibility of calculation, 
by her naturally vivid imagination; yet she 
unquestionably possesses other mental facuU 
ties, by no means, inconsiderable in the scale 
of moral and intelligent beings. Those who, 
depriving woman of her rightful title to intel- 
lectual capacity, would consign her wholly to 
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the sphere of passion and affection ; and those 
who, on the opposite side, are perpetually 
raving about her equality with man, and 
lamenting over the inferior station in society 
which she is doomed to fill, are equally preju-> 
diced in their view of the subject, superficial 
in their reasoning upon it, and absurd in their 
conclusions* In her intellectual capacity y I am 
inclined to believe that woman is equal to man, 
but in her intellectual power she is greatly his 
inferior; because, from the succession of una* 
voidable circumstances which occur to interrupt 
the train of her thoughts, it is seldom that she 
is able to concentrate the forces of her mind, 
and to continue their operations upon one given 
point, so as to work out any of those splendid 
results, which ensue from the more fixed and 
determinate designs of man. To woman, 
belong all the minor duties of life, she is there- 
fore incapable of commanding her own time, 
or even her own thoughts ; in her sphere of 
action, the trifling events of the moment, in- 
volving the principles of good and evil, which 
instantly strike upon her lively and acute per-* 
ceptions, become of the utmost importance; 
and each of these duties, with its train of rela- 
tive considerations, bearing directly upon the 
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delicate fabric of her mind, so organized as to 
render it liable to the extremes of pain or plea* 
sure, arising out of every occurrence, she is 
consequently unable so to regulate her feel- 
ings, as to leave the course of her intellectual 
porsuits umnterrupted. Suppose for instance, 
a woman is studying Euclid when she hears 
the cry of her child ; in an instant she plunges 
into the centre of her domestic cares, and 
Euclid is forgotten. Suppose another, (for 
such things have been,) deeply engaged in the 
dry routine of classic lore, when suddenly the 
fair student sees something in the eye of her 
tutor, or hears something in his voice, which 
puts to flight the Roman legions, and dismisses 
the Carthaginian queen to weep away her 
wrongs unpitied and alone. Suppose a woman 
admitted within the laboratory of the chemist, 
and listening with the mute attention of a 
devotee to his learned dissertations upon hi& 
favourite science, when, behold, her watchful 
eye is fixed upon the care-worn brow and 
haggard cheek of the philosopher, and she 
longs to lead him away from his deleterious 
drugs and essences, into the green fields, or 
home to the quiet comforts of her own fire-side, 
where she would rather cherish his old age 
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with warm clothing and generous diet, than 
ponder upon the scientific truths he has been 
labouring to instil into her mind. Suppose 
another studying the course of the stars^ when 
by one of those involuntary impulses by which 
thoughts are let into the mind we know not 
how, the form of her departed friend rushes 
back upon her memory, and suddenly, beneath 
that heavenly host, whose sublimity her rapt 
soul had been almost adoring, she stands alone, 
a weak and trembling woman ; and asks no 
more of the glistening stars, than some faint 
revelation of her earthly destiny — some glim- 
mering of hope that she may yet be permitted 
to shelter herself beneath the canopy of do- 
mestic and social love. Suppose a woman 
mentally absorbed in the eventful history of 
past times, pondering upon the rise and fall of 
nations, the principles of government, and the 
march of civilization over the peopled globe ; 
when suddenly there is placed in her hand a 
letter — one of those mute messengers which 
sometimes change in a moment, the whole 
colouring of a woman's life, not only cloth- 
ing in shade or sunshine the immediate aspect 
of nature and surrounding things, but the 
illimitable expanse of her imaginary future. 
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A letter to a woman is not a mere casual things 
to be read like a newspaper. Its arrival is an 
event of expectancy, of hope, and fear; and 
often seems to arrest in a moment the natural 
current of her blood, sending it by a suddeif 
revulsion, to circle in a backward course 
through all her palpitating veins. In the in- 
stance we have supposed, the letter may con- 
vey the sad intelligence of the sickness of a 
friend or a relative, who requires the imme- 
diate attention of a faithful and devoted nurse. 
The book is closed. The quiet hours of read- 
ing, and study, are exchanged for the weari- 
some day, the watchful night, the soothing of 
fretfulness, and the ministration of comfort and 
kind offices ; while the heroes of ancient 
Greece are forgotten, and the Caesars and the 
Ptolemies are indiscriminately consigned to an 
ignominious tomb. 

It is owing to circumstances such as these, 
daily and even hourly occurring, that wo- 
men are disqualified for great literary attain- 
ments; and every impartial judge will freely 
acknowledge that it is not her want of capacity 
to understand the fundamental truths of science 
and philosophy; but her utter inability from 
circumstance and situation, diligently to pursue 
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the investigation of such truths, and when 
clearly ascertained, to store up and apply them 
to the highest intellectual purposes, which 
constitutes the difference between the mental 
faculties of woman and those of the nobler sex. 
' Nor let the pedant call this a defect in wo- 
man's nature ; that alone can be a defect^by 
which any thing is hindered from answering 
the purpose for which it was designed, Man 
is appointed to hold the* reins of government, 
to make laws, to support systems, to penetrate 
with patient labour and undeviating perseve- 
rance into the mysteries of science, and to 
work out the great fundamental principles of 
truth. For such purposes he would be ill 
qualified, were he liable to be diverted from his 
object by the quickness of his perception of 
external things, by the ungovernable impulse 
of his own feelings, or by the claims of others 
upon his regard or sensibility; but woman's 
sphere being one of feeling rather than of in- 
tellect, all her peculiar characteristics are such 
as essentially qualify her for that station in 
society which she is designed to fill, and which 
she never voluntarily quits without a sacrifice 
of good taste — I might almost say, of good 
principle. Weak indeed is the reasoning of 
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those who would render her dissatisfied with 
this allotment^ by persuading her that the 
station, which it ought to be her pride to oma- 
menty is one too insignificant or degraded for 
the full exercise of her mental powers. Can 
that be an unimportant vocation to which pe- 
culiarly belong the means of happiness and 
misery ? Can that be a degraded sphere which 
not only admits of, but requires, the full d&* 
velopment of moral feeling ? Is it a task too 
trifling for an intellectual woman, to watch, 
and guard, and stimulate the growth of reason 
in the infant mind? Is it a sacrifice too small 
to practise the art of adaptation to all the 
different characters met with in ordinary life^ 
so as to influence, and give a right direction to 
their tastes and pursuits? Is it a duty too 
easy, faithfully and constantly to hold up an 
example of self-government, disinterestedness, 
and zeal for that which constitutes om* highest 
good — to be nothing, or any thing that is not 
evil, as the necessities of others may require- 
to wait with patience — to endure with fortitude 
— to attract by gentleness — ^to soothe by symr 
pathy judiciously applied — to be quick in un- 
derstanding, prompt in action, and, what is 
perhaps more difficult than all> pliable yet firm 
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in will — ^lastly, through a life of perplexity, 
trial, and temptation, to maintain the calm 
dignity of a pure and elevated character, 
earthly in nothing but its suffering and weak- 
ness; refined almost to sublimity in the se- 
raphic ardour of its love, its faith, and its 
devotion ? 

The same causes which operate against the 
intellectual attainments of woman, unfit her for 
arbitrary rule. Queen EUzabeth, one of the 
most distinguished of female sovereigns, was 
womanly in nothing but her vanity and artifice. 
She was ready at any time to sacrifice her 
lover to her love of power ; and those aflfairs, 
said to be of the heart, which rendered her 
despicable in old age, were nothing better 
than flirtations founded upon personal adula- 
tion, selfishness, and caprice. But deficient in 
the nobler characteristics of generous feeling, 
in enthusiasm, and devotedness, she was the 
better quaUfied to maintain her regal dignity, 
and to pursue those deep-laid schemes of 
policy and ambition which raised her to a 
level with the greatest potentates of Europe ; 
while her ill-starred rival, Mary of Scotland, a 
''very, very woman!" who, with the richest 
endowments of head and heart, might, as ^ 
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wife, have proved a blessing to any man who 
had the good feehng to appreciate her worth, 
raised to the throne, became the bane of her 
empire; and as a queen, was eventually the 
most unfortunate that ever let in misrule and 
rebellion upon her state, or brought down dis- 
grace and destruction upon herself. 

It is only in her proper and natural sphere, 
that woman is poetical. Self-supported, as a 
sovereign or a sage, she wants all her loveliest 
attributes. That which stands alone, firmly, 
and without support, can never supply the 
mind with so many interesting and poetical 
associations, as that which has a relative ex- 
istence and is linked in with the chain of 
creation by the sympathies or necessities of 
its own nature. A single barren hill, in the 
midst of a desert, without sunshine, without 
^hade, without verdure, or any perceptible 
variety in its surface, would afford little to 
interest the feelings of the poet. It might 
serve as a landmark to the bewildered tra- 
veller; but without the light of the sun, or 
the shadow of intervening clouds upon its 
summit, without the garment of verdure, or 
the varieties of beetling rock, and precipice, 
and deep ravine around its sloping sides ; and 
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above all, without its " mighty shadow in a 
weary land," it could not be an object upon 
which the eye would linger with delight, or the 
excursive faculty of imagination find food and 
exercise. The lightest bird that plumes its 
wing upon the leafy bough, or, *^ tuning its 
native wood notes wild," soars up to the clear 
expanse of heaven's ethereal blue ; the frailest 
plant twining its parasitical arms around the 
supporting stem, lavishing its prodigal sweets 
upon the morning air, or scattering its faded 
leaves upon the gales of the wilderness ; the 
&intest cloud that sails before the face of the 
moon, basking for a moment in her vestal 
smile, wearing her silver livery, and then 
wreathing her forehead in fantastic folds of 
mist and vapour before it floats away, form- 
less, and void, into the dark abyss of unfa- 
thomable night, are objects in themselves, in 
their attributes, relations, and associations, in- 
finitely more poetical than the single moun- 
tain : and it is precisely upon the same prin- 
ciple, that woman, with her boundless sym- 
pathies, her weakness, her frailty, her quick 
perceptions, her inexhaustible energies, in all 
that constitutes the very essence of her cha- 
racter, is more poetical than man. 
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Yet notwithstanding all this, in the art of writ- 
ing poetry, women prove themselves decidedly 
inferior to the other sex ; for the same caused 
which retard their progress in the more laborious 
walks of science, are equally forcible here* 
Beyond a very limited extent woman is inca- 
pable of concentrated, fixed, and persevering 
attention. We have many instances that she 
can, as it were out of the momentary fulness 
of her own heart, ^^ discourse most eloquent 
music," but she is unequal to any of those last- 
ing productions of poetic genius, which conti- 
nue from age to age to delight the world. I am 
unwilling however even in this instance to at- 
tribute to her mental inferiority, what appears 
to me as more probably owing to the uncon- 
trolled influence of her imagination, the faculty 
most essential to the poet, which women pos- 
sess in so great a degree, that its very exube- 
rance of growth prevents the ripening of those 
rich fruits of which its profusion of early blos- 
som gives deceitful promise. The imagination 
of woman may be compared to a quick grow- 
ing plant, which shoots out so many slender 
twigs and tendrils, that the main stem is 
weakened, and the whole plant, unable to 
raise itself from the earth, continues to bud 
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and blossom, and send forth innumerable 
shoots which altogether form a beautiful group 
of flowers and verdure, but nothing more; 
while the imagination of man resembles a 
stately tree, whose firm and continuous stem, 
exactly proportioned to the support and nou- 
rishment of the numerous branches in their 
subordinate place, completes the majesty, the 
utility and the beauty of the whole. The ima- 
gination of woman is sufficiently vivid and ex- 
cursive to take in the widest range of poetical 
sublimity, but unfortunately it meets with so 
many interruptions in that range, and deviates 
so often from its proper object to waste itself 
upon others of minor importance, that it seldom 
attains any laudable end, or accomplishes any 
lasting purpose. 

It is impossible for those who have merely 
studied the nature of woman's mind, to compre^ 
hend the rapidity of her thoughts, and the 
versatility of her feelings. Touch but one 
sensitive chord, and her imagination takes flight 
upon the wings of the butterfly over the garden 
of earth, up into mid air, beyond the lark, that 
sweetest intelligencer of sublunary joy, higher, 
still higher, through illimitable space, ascending 
to the regions^ of peace and glory, and passing 
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through the everlasting gates into the com- 
munion of saints, and blessed spirits, whose 
feet " sandalled with immortality," trace the 
green margin of the river of eternal life. 

Would that the imagination of woman had 
always this upward tendency, but, alas ! it is 
not satisfied even with the fruition of happi- 
ness ; it cannot rest even in the bosom of re- 
pose; it is not sufficiently refreshed, even by that 
stream whose waters make glad the celestial 
city. The light of some loved countenance 
perchance is wanting there, and the spirit, late 
soaring on delighted wing, now plunges down- 
ward amongst the grosser elements of earth, 
while lured on by the irresistible power of 
sympathy, it chooses rather to follow the 
erring or the lost through all the mazy wind- 
ings of sin and sorrow, than to rise companion- 
less to glory. 

With such an imagination, startled, excited, 
and diverted from its object, not only by every 
sight or sound in earth or air, but by every 
impulse of the affections and the will, it is 
impossible that woman, in her intellectual at- 
tainments should ever equal man; nor is it 
necessary for her usefulness, her happiness, or 
the perfection of her character, that she should. 
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As she is circumstanced in the worlds it is one 
of her greatest charms, that she is willing to 
trust, rather than anj^ious to investigate. While 
she does this she will be feminine, and while 
she is feminine she must be poeticaL 

The power of adaptation is another quality^ 
which, next to invagination, is strikingly con- 
spicuous in woman, and without which she 
would lose half her loveliness, and half her 
value* There is no possible event in human 
life which she is unable, not only to understand, 
but to understand feelingly; and no imagi- 
nable character, except the gross or the vile, 
with which she cannot immediately identify 
herself. 

It is considered a mere duty, too common 
for observation, and too necessary for praise, 
when a woman forgets her own sorrows to 
smile with the gay, or lays aside her own secret 
joys to weep with the sad. But let lordly man 
make the experiment for one half hour, and he 
will then be better acquainted with this system 
of self-sacrifice, which woman in every station 
of society, from the palace to the cottage, 
maintains through the whole of her life, with 
little commendation, and with no reward, ex- 
cept that which is attached to every effort of 
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disinterested virtue. It is thought much of^ 
and blazoned forth to the world, when the 
victim at the stake betrays no sign of pain; 
but does it evince less fortitude for the victim 
of corroding care to give no outward evidence 
of the anguish of a writhing soul ? — to go forth 
arrayed in smiles, when burning ashes are upon 
the heart ? — to meet, as woman can meet, with 
a never failing welcome the very cause of all 
her suffering?— and to woo back with the 
sweetness of her unchangeable love, him who 
knows neither constancy nor truth? 

It is unquestionably the exercise of this 
faculty of adaptati6n, which attaches to woman's 
character the stigma of artifice. She has no 
power to command, therefore to attain her 
pui'pose she can only win ; and in order to win, 
she must in some measure adapt herself to the 
feeUngs of those who hold the object of her 
wishes in their keeping. But for one instance 
in which this is done to serve a selfish purpose, 
we might count a thousand where it is done for 
pure sympathy and love, and tens of thousands 
where she submits to the disappointment of her 
dearest hopes, without attempting, even in this 
humble manner, to obtain what she desires. 

Women can not only adapt themselves to 
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the habits and peculiarities of others, but they 
can actually feel with them— ^nter into their 
very being, and penetrate the deep recesses of 
their souls. Thus they are no less interesting 
in themselves, than really interested in what 
they hear and see. In society they have the 
character of being diligent talkers, but are they 
not good listeners also ? And where they do 
not actually listen, they can pretend to do so, 
which answers the purpose of the speaker just 
as well. A truly agreeable woman knows how 
to give a quick and delicate turn to conversa- 
tion, so as to avoid an unpleasant dilemma, or 
produce a pleasing effect ; she knows how, and 
to whom, to address her good things, and never 
wastes them upon the wrong person ; she dis- 
covers the secret bias of the character, and 
bends the same way, or opposes so gently, that 
resistance becomes an agreeable amusement ; 
she reads the eye, and discourses eloquently in 
the language of the heart; and she allows 
herself caprice enough to ruffle the monotony 
of life, but not sufficient to create tumult or 
confusion. Without diving so deep as to be 
lost, she glides over the surface of things, and 
makes herself acquainted with their nature, and 
their importance in the aggregate of life. She 
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can enter into the different elements of human 
nature, and assuming every variety of form of 
which it is capable, can endure every change 
of time, and place, and circumstance, and, 
what is most wonderful, retain her own identity 
in each. All this she can do with little of the 
"borrowed aid of ornament." The charm is 
within herself, and like the great enchantress 
of the Nile, she imparts it to every thing around 
her. 

For want of the power which is in nature, 
our writers of romance are compelled to make 
all their heroines beautiful — to place them 
upon thrones, or beds of violets — to spangle 
them over with pearls, and blanche them to 
the whiteness of snow — to wreath them with 
roses, and scatter flowers beneath their feet — 
to endow them with all languages, and all gifts 
of music and eloquence, pouring forth the 
wisdom of the sage from the lips of the cherub. 
But it is not so in common life; there is a 
witchery in nature which it is impossible for 
art to attain, and a truly charming woman clad 
in russet weeds, may dam her husband's 
stockings and be charming still. 

Yet after all, it is not by the examination of 
any particular talent, faculty, or endowment, 
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that we become acquainted with the true 
poetry of woman's character ; for such is her 
liability to be affected by every change of cir- 
cumstance^ and such her capacity for receiving 
pain and pleasure, that we must always speak 
of her in reference to her state of feeling, rather 
than her capability of mind. Her thoughts 
for the most part, are combinations of indis- 
tinct ideas, which flow together in a tide too 
rapid, too impetuous, and too generally di- 
rected by her affections, to admit of the strict 
government of right reason. She beholds not 
only the present and the palpable, but the 
contrast, and the similitude of eveiy thing 
around her. The past and the future 
are spread before her like pictures, whose 
colouring varies with the tone and temper of 
her own mind. In one moment, the vivid glow 
of happiness is diffused over the scene, in the 
next, the sombre shadow of despair. Exulting 
in the acquisition of some unexpected joy, 
what a glad free spirit is that of woman, soar- 
ing without bond or limitation, far beyond the 
reach of fear, and spurning at the apprehension 
of future pain — under the pressure of affliction, 
how sad, how low, how utterly cast down ! 
Bursting forth upon the wings of hope, the 
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soul of woman knows no impediment. Impos-* 
sibility is no barrier to its course. It sees that 
which is without form, hears voices in the 
depth of silence, and lays hold of things which 
have no tangible existence. 

All this may be called absurd, and so it 
would be, if the illusions of the mind were not 
permitted to lift us occasionally above the 
grossness and the heaviness of life. Without 
this mysterious power to create food for its own 
felicity, the mind of woman would sink be- 
neath its burdens, and instead of a bright, 
vivacious being, ever the first to welcome sun- 
shine — the last to yield to gloom, woman would 
be alike wearisome as a companion, feeble as 
a heljMnate, and impotent as a comforter. All 
this would be absurd too, if the sphere of 
woman were the same as that of man ; but as 
a woman I am well convinced that those 
peculiarities for which she is too frequently 
ridiculed and despised, arise either from the 
excess or the abuse of natural qualities, which 
under proper discipline, might have been made 
conducive to her own, and others' happiness. 

The want of stability, consistency and depth, 
is perceptible only in woman's intellectual 
pursuits. In all that belongs to her affections, 
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and her social duties, she is faithful, sincere, 
and firm. It is true, she is called fickle, but 
as has been remarked by an amiable and ta- 
lented writer, " her inconstancy is of the head 
rather than the heart."* Believing what she 
hopes, she takes her friends upon trust, and 
loving rashly, must necessarily be often de- 
ceived ; but it does not follow that if the 
object of her affection could retain the charac- 
ter with which her own fancy invested it, she 
would not still love with the same constancy, 
and " love for ever.'' 

From the varied and fluctuating nature of 
woman's feelings, as well as from their power, 
their expansion, and their depth, it is impos- 
sible to say individually what she is, or what 
she might be, because the ordinary routine of 
life, particularly of polished life, admits of little 
development of the passions and affections. 
It is only in cases of trial that she proves her- 
self, and therefore all writers who have drawn 
from nature, in attempting to delineate the 
character of woman, have done it by a few im- 
pressive strokes, rather than by general de- 
scription. 

* Mrs. Sandford, author of ' Woman in her Social and 
Domestic Character.' 
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Amongst numerous instances of this kind 
abounding in the works of Shakespeare, I 
shall point out one which bears most strikingly 
the impress of a master hand. It is the last 
speech of Desdemona in the horrible scene of 
her murder. Emilia, her attendant, hears her 
dying voice, and, beginning to suspect there 
has been foul play, exclaims 

" O, who hath done 
<* This deed?" 

" Nobody ; I myself ; farewell : 

" Commend me to my kind lord ^ O, farewell I" 

is answered by the wretched victim. Who 
can read these lines without acknowledging 
the writer's profound and intimate acquaintance 
with the heart of woman ? First, Desdemona 
answers, "iVbJorfy," from the impulse of a 
sudden desire to clear her husband from sus- 
picion; but immediately recollecting that this 
will not be sufficient, she adds, " / myself;'' 
and then to complete the whole — to give the 
climax to her faithfulness and devotion, she 
continues, " Commend me to my kind lord " — to 
that very lord whose hand was just unloosed 
from its fatal hold, and who stood beside her 
neither penitent nor triumphant, but literally 
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stupified with the magnitude, and the horror 
of the deed which yet he had not the power to 
behold as a crime. 

Another instance of a gentler and more 
pleasing character, occurs in Wallenstein, as 
translated by Coleridge, where the princess 
after the death of Max, claims the tenderest 
office of friendship from her faithful companion. 

Thekla. 
** Now gentle Newbran, show me the affection, 
" Which thou hast ever promised ; prove thyself 
" My own true friend and fellow-pilgrim. 
'* This night we must away. 

Newbrun. 

** Away ! and whither ? 

Thekla. 

*' Whither ! there U but one place in the world, 
^* Thither where he lies buried P* 

In these few words we see the magnitude of 
woman's love, and the absorbing nature of her 
grief. Herself and the whole universe sink 
into nothing in comparison with that single 
point of space. She is surprised that her friend 
should ask " whither," and almost reproaches 
her for not remembering that there is now " but 
one place in the world,' ^ 

Lord Byron has in many instances proved both 
his talent and his taste, by giving us the true 
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poetry of woman's character in a few touching 
words. I shall select one remarkable for its 
simplicity and pathos. It occurs in Cain, after 
the perpetration of the first murder, where the 
fratricide has received the malediction of one 
parent, and been driven out by the other. 
Adah^ whose character is beautifully and justly 
drawn throughout, remains with him after the 
others have departed, and addresses him m 
these words : — 

Adah. 

** Cain ! thou hast heard we must go forth* I am ready, 

** So shall our children be. I wiU bear Enoch, 

" And thou his sister. Ere the sun declines 

*< Let us depart, nor walk the wilderness 

** Under the cloud of night. — ^Nay, speak to me, 

** To me — thine own* 

Cain. 

" Leave me I 

Adah. 

" Why all have left thee. 

Cain. 

** And wherefore lingerest thou ? Dost thou not fear 
^ To dwell with one who hath done ^lis ? 

Adah. 

"I fear 
<< Nothing except to leave thee, much as I 
" Shrink from the deed which leaves thee brotherless. 
*' I must not speak of this, it is between thee 
. ''And the ffreat God,'' 

VOL. II. F 
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There can be no stronger bond to a firm and 
faithful woman, than that '^ all have left'' the 
object of her lore. Adah feels this, and offers 
no other reason. Besides which she utters no 
reproach ; enough has already been said, and 
like a pure spirit descending upon earth for 
purposes of love and mercy, she stoops with 
her husband beneath his degradation, and 
though confessedly shrinking from the fatal 
deed, meekly and reverentially places it solely 
between him "and the great God." 

In order to define with greater precision what 
it is that constitutes the poetry of woman's 
character, we must enter yet more closely into 
her individual feelings, and for this purpose it 
is necessary to trace her experience through 
the different stages of existence, in which we 
behold her as a girl, a maiden, a wife, a mother, 
and an old woman. 

It is difficult to say which is least important 
in the scale of human beings — a little girl, or 
an old woman ; but certainly the former 
inspires us with a kind of tenderness, which is 
rarely, too rarely, bestowed upon the latter. 
So long as the sphere of her childish enjoyments 
is unassailed by affliction, especially by that 
heaviest of all domestic calamities^ the loss of 
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a kind and judicious mother, the existence of 
a young girl is happy as it is innocent. With 
her, day after day dances on in the perpetual 
sunshine of domestic love, and night only comes 
to remind her of the shelter of the maternal 
wing. Directed by the impulse of her feelings 
towards those duties which are to be her portion 
in after life, she tends her flowers, cherishes 
her pet lamb, or nurses the wounded bird ; and 
true to the dictates of nature, devotes her feeble 
strength, her earnest thoughts, and her ardent 
wishes to the happiness of others. If from the 
maladministration of domestic discipline she 
should become selfish, her sole gratification 
continues to be derived from surrounding things, 
and she never seeks it in the centre of her own 
bosom, but remains dependent still. It may 
be, that she is sometimes unreasonable in 
requiring more than she bestows, but the perfect 
abandonment with which she throws herself 
upon the good will and generosity of others, 
ought at least to claim their protection, if it 
fails to ensure their esteem. 

But let us suppose any of the dark visitations 
of sin and sorrow to fall upon the domestic 
scene. It is then that the rosy girl is called 
in from her play, to watch arid wait, to bear the 

F 2 
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harsh rebuke, to know the innocent wish denied, 
to sympathise with the untold grief, to culti- 
vate a premature acquaintance with the out- 
ward signs of inward woe, and to feel what it 
is to have the cherub wings of childhood bur- 
dened with the cares of age. Perhaps the 
maternal voice is hushed, and the hand that 
used to smooth her nightly pillow cold in the 
grave. Who then is left to pity the little 
mourner, as silently, and unobserved, she 
passes on through life, seeking for what the 
whole world is too poor to bestow — a second 
mother? 

Time passes, and the impulse of affection 
mingles with the dawn of reason. Her intel- 
lects are limited to the regular routine of 
education, while her passions are left free : and 
thus her feelings become matured, while her 
talents remain in the bondage of infancy. If 
the page of history is held up before her, she 
sees it not as it is, but in the vivid colouring 
of her own imagination. She will not learn 
the truth, because it accords not with her as- 
piring hopes, and ardent wishes, which have 
already taken precedence of her knowledge. 
She cannot listen to the lore of past ages, 
because she is busy combating present dis- 
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appointments, and just beginning to feel that 
her eflForts are in vain ; for the voice of expe* 
rience, . louder than that of instruction, rises 
above the light carolling of joy, and will b^ 
heard. Hex buoyant spirit repelled, as easily 
as it is attracted, mounts in exultation, of 
sinks in despair, and occupies with its alterna-> 
tions of pain and pleasure, those hours which 
ought to be devoted to the cultivation of the 
intellectual powers. Thrown by her natural 
dependence upon the esteem and affection of 
those around her, woman learns to regard the 
smile of approbation as the charmed spell by 
which the gates of happiness are opened ; and 
to look for the frown of contempt as the signal 
of her darkest doom. Trembling between these 
two extremes, there can be no wonder that she 
should study every means to attain the one, 
and avoid the other: and this is what the world 
calls va.nity ; while it is in fact an ardent, and 
in some measure a laudable desire, to do, and 
^o be, that which is most agreeable to others, 
purely because it is gratifying, not to herself 
but to them ; and an involuntary shrinking from 
all which can repel, disgust, or in any way 
offend, because to be the source of dissatis- 
faction, to give pain, or excite uneasiness, is 
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most abhorrent to the* natural delicacy and ge- 
nerosity of her own mind. 

It is on the verge of womanhood that we see 
the female character in its greatest rariety and 
beauty ; while the rich colouring of fresh-bom 
fency^ the warm gush of genuine feeling, and 
the high aspirations of ambitious youth, are 
yet unsubdued by the tyranny of custom, or 
forced back into the bursting heart by the cold 
hand of experience. Woman, fresh as it were 
from the garden of Eden, while the loveliness 
of her first creation is still lingering around her, 
blended with the melancholy symbols of her 
fall, in her character and attributes, her beauty, 
her tenderness, and her liability to danger and 
suffering, is all that the poet can desire to in- 
spire his happiest lays. 

It is in this stage of her existence, while 
love, her most insidious enemy, folding his 
rosy wings, lies shrouded at the bottom of her 
heart, ready to rush forth on his impetuous 
flight towards the highest point of happiness, 
or the lowest depth of woe, that woman lays 
hold of friendship as her greatest solace and 
support. Her mind is agitated with a world of 
indefinite thoughts and feelings which she is 
unable to communicate, because she does not 
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understand them. While they are confined 
within her own bosom, she feels like oue bur^- 
dened with an immense and incalculable load, 
and therefore she seeks the society of those> 
whose sympathy arising from a similarity ci 
feeling, supplies the want of the common 
medium of commumcation. Ardently desiring 
to find in her friend all those qualities which 
^he most admires, and prone by nature to be^ 
lieve whatever she desires, she pauses not to 
inquire whether the choice she makes is not 
rather the result of her own necessities, than a 
tribute justly paid to virtue ; and thus the two 
friends similarly circumstanced, and mutually 
in need of each other, trust most implicitly to 
the strength and durability of their attachment : 
and happy is it for those to whom experience 
4oes not teach the emptiness of what the world 
calls friendship. I do not say the toorthlessness, 
because that cannot be worthless, which sup- 
plies us with enjoyment for the present, and 
wisdom for the future. 

Nor let the world be quarrelled with because 
its friendships do not always last. Formed 
out of the warm feelings of youth— feelings 
which it would be impossible to carry on with 
us through life, it is but reasonable that we 
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should lose our friendships as we journey on- 
wards, or that retaining them, their character 
and mode of exhibition should be wholly 
4!hanged; because we cease in some measure 
to feel the want of them, and therefore they 
can no longer repay us for the expenditure of 
time, and thought, and affection, which in their 
original ardour they required. We have other 
objects in pursuit, different aims, and hopes^ 
and wishes. We have becoioae more concen- 
trated in our feelings, and therefore have less 
disposition to give out the love that once flowed 
in a tide too rapid and impetuous to be re* 
istrained. But let us pause, and ask, have we 
found anything to compare in the genuine and 
:heartfelt happiness it affords, with the social 
hours of unguarded confidence — the truth — 
the tears — the affections which belonged to the 
friendships of our early youth ? 

I am far from asserting that we may not 
have friends — true and zealous friends — friend^ 
who would protect our reputation as their own, 
through every stage of life ; but they are for 
the most part such, as having lost their enthu- 
siasm, are become keenly observant of our 
faults, and strict to correct them, rather than 
tender and faithful confiders in. our virtue t 
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such as, wearied with our peculiarities, vainly 
endeavour to make us submit to the common 
rule, and finding their endeavours ineffectual, 
grow niggardly in their charitable allowance 
for our deviations ; not such as looked kindly 
on our foibles, because they made a part of us, 
and felt if we were better, that they could not 
love us more : such as freely enter into our 
views and feelings, when in full accordance 
with their own established notions of what is 
praiseworthy and prudent; not such as are the 
last to step forward and tell us we have been 
in error, purely because they would be the last 
to give us pain. Such friends as these wh 
should do wisely to keep along with us even to 
the end of life — they are in fact the only true 
friends, because they are true to our best in* 
terests : but, oh ! they are not like the friends 
who. loved us in our early youth ! 

To return to woman in her girlish c'ay3 
How beautifully has our own fair poetess, 
•whose lays, njoumful as they are musical, re- 
mind us of the fabled melody of the dying 
swan, described the peculiar yearning of the 
heart with which the experienced observer 
regards the tender years of woman. 

f3 
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'* Her lot is on you-^silent tears to weep, 
'' And patient smiles to wear through suffering's hour, 

" And sumless riches, from affection's deep, 
- ' * To pour on broken reed»— a wasted lAower ! 
1 ;. '' And to make idols, and to find them day, 

** And to bewail that worship — therefore pray ! 

"Her lot is on you 1 — to be found untir'd, 
" Watching the stars out by the bed of pain, 

** Witii a pale dieek, and yel a brow inspirM 

" With a true heart of hope, though hope be Tain I 

" Meekly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay, 

" And, Oh I to love through all things — ^therefore pray I" 

Trace her experience to the next stage of her 
exi0tence| and /woman is more poetical still; 
because so long as her youth and beauty in- 
spire admiration— so long as there is anything 
;to be gained by her favour^ she is subjected to 
the deceitful flatteries of man, whom she is 
iiaturally desirous to please, not only as her 
superior, guide, and friend, but as he holds the 
reins of government, and can therefore deprive 
lier of all or most of her pleasures. As a girl, 
she was deceived only by her own heart, she is 
jiow deceived by the general aspect of society. 
Way is made for her to walk forth as a queen, 
i^nd when suppliants bow before her, no wonder 
^that she should assume the dignity of one, and 
lefim to lovQ the sceptre placed for a moment of 
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mockery in ber feeble hand^ Ti^nsting and 
sincere herself^ she dreams not of falsehood; and 
when told that she is beautiful^ she looks in the 
mirror and believes it irue* Findiiig that 
beauty is the only sure title to the admiration 
of that sex which it is her wish and her interest 
to please, she values her personal charms as her 
richest dower ; and if she smiles not froiti the 
fulness of a glad heart, but because smiles are 
lovely, frowns to produce effect, or sighs to 
excite a momentary interest, it is because she 
has learned in her intercourse with society, 
that she must h% personally lovely to be beloved, 
and personally interesting to avoid contempt. 

When we think of the falsehood practised 
towards women, at that season of life when 
their minds are most capable of receiving itn- 
pressions, and when their intellectual powers, 
just arriving at maturity, are most liable to 
serious and important bias, we can only woiirder 
that there should be any substantial virtue 
found amongst thenK But as there is a tiii^e 
to sleep, and a time to awake, so there cotri^s 
to almost all women, a time when their eyes 
are opened to the truth — when their beiauty 
charms not, and their step is heard without a 
welcome — ^when they tune the harp without an 
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audience, and speak unanswered — when they 
smile without imparting happiness, and frown 
without exciting alarm — when others step 
forward to receive the adulation once offered 
to them, while they are thrust down from their 
imaginary thrones, by the very hands which 
supported them in their ascent. Compelled to 
descend, though sometimes gradually, from the 
state of ideal exaltation to which she has been 
raised, woman — weak woman, catches at every 
slender hold that may break her fall. To the 
last voice that speaks flatteringly, she listens 
with an avidity which subjects her to the ridi- 
cule of the world ; while to the last kind hand 
that is held out to her, she clings with a de- 
spairing energy, an ardent gratitude, which 
permit her not to perceive its unworthiness. 
Hence follow the absurdities for which she is 
more blamed than pitied, and the rash sacrifice 
of herself, for which she meets with little mercy 
from the world. But the censor of woman 
should be a woman herself, to know what it is 
to have lived in that vortex of falsehood, flattery, 
and dissipation, which surrounds a yoiing and 
beautiful female ; and then to pass away into 
the sullen calm of neglect — to have basked 
in the warm and genial atmosphere of real or 
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pretended affection ; and then to " bide the 
pelting of the pitiless storm," with which envy 
never fails to assail her whose capability of 
loving has outlived her charms — to have listened 
to the voice of adulation, breathing her praises 
like a perpetual concert all around her; and 
th«n to hear nothing but the cold dull language 
of truth, exaggerated into harshness, or sharp- 
ened into reproof — to have lived a charmed 
hfe, under the fascination of man's love, in the 
very centre of all that constitutes ideal happi- 
ness, ministered to on every hand, and feeding, 
like the butterfly, upon the flowers of life> 
without a wish ungratified, a thought untold, 
or a tear unpitied ; and then upon the world's 
bleak desert to stand alone ! I repeat that the 
censor of woman should be a woman herself—^ 
a woman who has been admired, and then 
neglected. 

We have here spoken only of women whose 
personal charms recommend them to general 
admiration, because it is of these alone that 
the poet delights to sing; yet such is the 
influence of personal admiration in checking 
the growth of moral and intellectual beauty, 
and engendering selfishness and vanity, that 
we are iaclined to believe the deep pathos of 
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the feminine heart is to be found in the greatest 
perfection concealed behind the countenance 
that has seldom attracted the public gaze. It 
is in such hearts, whose best offerings are rarely 
estimated according to their real value, that 
disinterested affection, in all its natural warmth, 
lives and bums for the benefit of the suffering 
or the beloved ; that enthusiasm and zeal, tem- 
pered down by humility, are ever ready for the 
performance of the arduous duties of life ; and 
that ambition, if it exists at all, is directed to 
the attainment and diffusion of more lasting 
happiness than mere beauty can afford. 

In the capacity of a wife we next observe 
the character of woman, and it is here if ever, 
that she learns the truth — leanis what is in 
her own heai-t, and what are her duties to her- 
self and others. Not that she learns all this 
through the gentle instrumentality of affection, 
but by the moral process of experience, which, 
if less congenial to her taste, is more forcible 
in its convictions, and more lasting in its ef- 
fects. In assuming this new title, woman is 
generally removed to a new, and often to a 
distant sphere, where she has to take her 
stand in society upon common ground. None 
within the circle to which she is at once admit- 
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ted, koow precisely what she has been, and 
therefore every eye is open to see what she is. 
All the little caprices, and peculiarities, nur-* 
tured up with her bodily growth in the bosom 
of her own family, not only forgiven there, but 
indulged from the fond consideration that *^ it 
was always her way," or, " that she was always 
thus," now stand forth for the full discussion, 
and impartial inspection of the many, who, 
seeing no just reason why such should have 
been her way, and no plausible pretext for her 
being always thus, soon contrive means to 
convince her, if not by personal information, 
by the unanimous opinion of society, that the 
more entirely she lays aside such peculiarities 
of character, the more she will be respected 
and valued. Nor is this all. She has perhaps 
a stronger corrective within her own household. 
Her husband begins to see with the eyes of 
the world. His vision no longer dazzled by 
her beauty, or his judgment cheated by her 
caresses, he involuntarily, and often without 
sufficient delicacy, points out faults which he 
neither saw, nor believed her capable of pos- 
sessing before. " Why did I marry?" is the 
question which every woman not previously 
disciplined, asks of herself under such circum^ 
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stances^ " why did I marry, if not to be loved 
and cherished as I was in my father's house ?" 
Such are her words, for she has not yet learned 
to understand her own heart ; but she means 
in fact, " why did I marry, if not to be flattered 
and admired as in the days of courtship, when 
the competition for my favour excited unremit- 
ting assiduity in all who sought to win it, and 
who because they knew my vanity and weak- 
ness sought to win it by these means alone ?" 
The answer is an obvious one — because it is not 
good for us to go deluded to our graves, and 
therefore merciful means have been designed, 
as various as appropriate, to compel us to open 
our reluctant eyes upon the truth ; and woman 
as a wife, does open her eyes at last, from the 
dream in which her senses have been lulled, 
while with the tide of conviction, as it rushes 
in upon her newly-awakened mind, come se- 
rious thoughts, and earnest calculations, and 
deeper anxieties ; with higher hopes, and nobler 
aims, and better regulated affections to coun- 
terbalance them. 

As a mother we next behold woman in her 
holiest character — as the nurse of innocence — as 
the cherisher of the first principles of mind — ^ 
as the guardian of an immortal being who will 
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Write upon the records of eternity how faith- 
fully she has fulfilled her trust. And let it be 
observed that in assuming this new and impor- 
tant oflSce, she does not necessarily lose any 
of the charms which have beautified her cha- 
racter before. She can still be tender, lovely, 
delicate, refined, and cheerful, as when a girl ^ 
devoted to the happiness of those around her, 
affectionate, judicious, dignified, and intellec- 
tual, as when a wife only ; while this new love, 
deep as the very wells of Ufe, mingles with the 
current of her thoughts and feelings, giving 
warmth and intensity to all, without impairing 
the force, or the purity of any. Yet while 
her attributes remain the same, her being is 
absorbed in the existence of her child. Now 
more than ever she forgets herself, deeming 
nothing impossible which has reference to her 
own devotedness, and its good — computing 
neither time, nor space, nor capability in the 
single consideration of its happiness — regarding 
neither labour, watching, nor weariness, as 
worthy of a thought in comparison with its 
lightest slumber, or its minutest pain. 

If the love of a mother be considered as an 
instinct which pervades all animated nature, it 
is not the less beautiful when exhibited in the 
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human character, for being diffused throughout 
creation ; because it proves that the Author of 
our being, knew that the distinctive attributes 
t>f humanity would be insufficient to support 
the mother through her anxieties, vexations 
and cares. He knew that reason would be 
making distinctions between the worthy and 
the unworthy, and prematurely consigning the 
supposed reprobate to ruin ; that fancy would 
make selections, and doat upon one, while it 
neglected another ; that caprice would destroy 
the bond of domestic union ; and that intellec* 
tual pursuits would often take precedence of 
domestic duties. And therefore he poured into 
woman's heart the same instinct which impels 
the timid bird to risk the last extrejnity of 
danger for her helpless young. Nor let any 
one think contemptuously of this peculiar capa- 
bility of loving, because under the name of in- 
stinct it is shared with the brute. Is it not a 
sufficient recommendation to our respect that 
it comes immediately from the hand of our 
Creator — that we have no power to control or 
subdue it — that it is " strong as death"— and 
lastly, that it imbues the mind of the mother 
with equal tenderness for her infirm, or way- 
ward, or unlovely child, as for him who gives 
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early promise of personal as well as mental 
beauty ? But for this wonderful provision in 
human nature, what would become of the crip- 
ple, the diseased, the petulant or the perverse ? 
Who would be found to fulfil the hard duties of 
serving the ungxateful, ministering to the dis- 
satisfied, and watching over the hopeless ? No. 
There is no instance in which the providential 
care of our heavenly Father is more beautifully 
exhibited, than in that of a mother's love^ 
Winding its silken cords alike around every 
natural object, whether worthy or unworthy, it 
creates a bond which unkindness cannot break. 
It pursues the wanderer without weariness, and 
supports the feeble without fainting. Neither 
appalled by danger, nor hindered by difficulty, 
it can labour without reward, and. persevere 
without hope. " Many waters cannot quench" 
it ; and when the glory has vanished from the 
brow of the beloved one, when summer friends 
have turned away, and guilt, and misery, and 
disgrace have usurped their place, it steals 
into the soul of the outcast like the sun-» 
beams within the cell of the prisoner, lighting 
the darker dungeon of the polluted heart, 
bringii^ along with it fond recollections of 
past happiness, and wooing back to fresh 
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participation in the light and the gladness 
that still remain for the broken and contrite 
spirit. 

If the situation of a wife brings woman to a 
right understanding of her own character, that 
of a mother leads to a strict knowledge of her 
own principles. Scarcely is any one so de- 
praved as to teach her child what she con- 
scientiously believes to be wrong. And yet 
teach it she must, for its " clear pure eyes " are 
fixed upon hers to leara their meaning, and its 
infant accents arp inquiring out the first prin- 
ciples of good and evil. How with such a 
picture before her, would any woman dare to 
teach what she did not implicitly, as well as 
rationally, and from mature examination, believe 
to be true. In a few days — hours — ^nay, mo- 
ments, that child may be a cherub in the courts 
of Heaven. What if a stain should have been 
upon its wings, and that stain the impress of a 
mother's hand ! or if its earthly life should be 
prolonged, it is the foundation of the important 
future that the mother lays. Other governors 
in after years may take upon themselves the 
tuition of her child, and lead him through the 
paths of academic lore, but the early bias — the 
bent of the moral character — the first principles 
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of spiritual life, will be hers, and hers the 
lasting glory, or the lasting shame. 

There is no scene throughout the whole range 
of our observation, more strikingly illustrative 
of intellectual, moml, and even physical beauty 
than that presented by a domestic circle, where 
a mother holds her proper place, as the source of 
tenderness, the centre of affection, the bond of 
social union, the founder of each salutary plan, 
the umpire in all contention, and the general 
fountain of cheerfulness, hope, and consolation. 
It is to clear up the unjust suspicion that such 
a mother steps forward ; to ward off the un- 
merited blow; to defend the wounded spirit 
from the injuiy to which it would sullenly 
submit; to encourage the hopeless, when 
thrown back in the competition of talent ; to 
point out to those who have been defeated, 
other aims in which they may yet succeed ; to 
stand between the timid and the danger they 
dread ; and, on behalf of each, and all, to make 
their peace with offended authority, promising, 
hoping, and believing, that they will never 
willingly commit the same fault again. 

Even amongst her boys, those wayward liber- 
tines of nature's commonwealth, the mother 
may, if she acts judiciously, be both valuable 
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and dear ; for wild and impetuous as they are 
when they first burst forth from the restraints 
of childhood, and rush on regardless of every 
impediment and wholesome check, as if to 
attain in the shortest space of time, the greatest 
possible distance from dependence and puerility, 
they ar# apt to meet with crosses and disap- 
pointments which plunge them suddenly back 
into the weakness they have been struggling 
to overcome, or rather to conceal ; and it is 
then that a mother's love supplies the balm 
which their wounded feelings want, and pro- 
vided they can mingle respect with their affec- 
tion, they are not ashamed to acknowledge 
their dependence upon it still. 

It may here be observed how much depends 
upon the word respect. When the boy respects 
his mother, she is associated with his highest 
aspirations, and therefore he has pride as well 
as pleasure in her love. But he will not respect 
her merely because she has nursed him when 
an infant. No. He must find as he gains 
experience, a perfect accordance between the 
principles of virtue and the instruction he first 
heard from his mother's lips, as well as the 
rules by which her own conduct is regulated. 
It is this respect mingled with natural affection. 
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that constitutes the strongest and most durable 
bond which is woven in with the lifestrings of 
the heart ; that draws back the wanderer to his 
home ; and is the last, the very last, which the 
reprobate casts off. 

In turning from the contemplation of a 
mother in the midst of her family, to that of 
a mere old woman, we make a melancholy 
descent from important usefulness to neglected 
imbecility. Perhaps we have been dwelling 
too much upon what ought to be, but the bare 
mention of an old woman brings us down at 
once to what is. To inquire why it should be 
thus, belongs more to the writer on morals 
than on poetry ; yet so it is — that woman who 
has been cherished in her infancy and flat- 
tered in her youth, who has been exalted to 
the most honourable station which her sex can 
fill, and who has spent the meridian of her 
life in toils and anxieties for the good of others, 
becomes in old age, a mere proverb, and a 
bye-word — ^a warning to the young and the 
gay of what they must expect — a similitude 
for all that is feeble and contemptible — an 
evidence of the destructive power of time — 
a living emblem of decay. 

It is true the mother is a mother still, and 
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greatly is it to be feared, that where she sinks 
into a state of total neglect, it is from the 
absence of all feeling of respect in the minds, 
of her^ children; nor are there wanting in- 
stances to prove this fact — instances in which 
the want of youthful beauty has been more 
than supplied by the loveliness of a mind at 
peace with all the world, and with its God ; 
where the weakness of old age has been dig- 
nified by the service^ of a well-spent life; and 
where the wants and wishes of second child- 
hood have been soothed by affection, whose 
vital principle is gratitude, and whose foun- 
dation is esteem. But we speak of the world, 
and the things of the world as we find them, 
and we find old women so frequently neglected 
and despised, that it becomes a duty, as well 
as a pleasure, to show, that though bereft of 
every other charm, they may still be poetical — 
poetical in their recollections, beyond what 
human nature can be in any other state or 
stage of its existence. 

It is an unkind propensity that many writers 
have, to make old women poetical through the 
instrumentality of their passions, exaggerating 
them into witches and monsters of the most 
irepulsive description, and that not so much 
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" to point a moral," as "to adorn a tale;" but 
in such instances the writer is indebted to 
their recollections for all the interest which his 
unnatural exhibitions excite — to flashes of for- 
mer tenderness shooting through the gloom of 
despair — ^to bright and glowing associations 
following in the wake of madness — and to 
once familiar images of love and beauty, re- 
animated by a strange paradox, at the touch of 
the wand of death, and bending in all their 
early loveliness over the brink of the grave. 

Infinite indeed beyond the possibility of cal- 
culation, must be the recollections and asso- 
ciations of her, whose long life from its earliest 
to its latest period, has been a life of feeling — 
whose experience has been that of impres- 
sions, rather than events — and whose sun goes 
down amidst the varied and innumerable tints 
which these impressions have given to its at- 
mosphere. Endued with an inexhaustible 
power of multiplying relative ideas, how me- 
lancholy must be the situation of her who was 
once beloved and cherished, now despised and 
forsaken — who in her turn loved and cherished 
others, and is now neglected. If she be a 
mother — one of those fond mothers who expect 
that mere indulgence is to win the lasting re- 
volt. IX. G 
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gard of their children, what sad thoughts must 
crowd upon her at every fresh instance of un- 
kindness, and every additional proof that she 
has fallen away from what she was, both in her 
own and others' estimation. Over the brow that 
now frowns upon her, she perhaps has watched 
with unutterable tenderness through the long 
night when every eye but her's was sleeping. 
The lips that now speak to her coldly, or an- 
swer her with silence when she speaks, she 
has bathed with the welcome draught when 
they were parched and burning with conta- 
gious fever. The scorn with which her humble 
pretensions are looked down upon, arises in 
the hearts of those for whose higher intellec- 
tual attainments she has made every sacrifice, 
and exerted every faculty. And what if she 
be unlearned in the literature of modern times, 
she understands deeply and feelingly the 
springs of affection, and tenderness, and sor- 
row. She knows from what source flow the 
bitterest tears, and 

** How sharper than a serpent^s tooth it is 
** To have a thankless child.*' 

She sees the young glad creatures of another 
generation sporting around her, and her thoughts 
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go back to the playmates of her childhood — 
some reduced to the lowest state of helpless- 
ness or suffering — some dead and some for- 
gotten. She hears the reluctant answer when 
she asks a kindness of one of the merry group, 
and she thinks of the time when kindness was 
more freely granted her, though far less needed 
than now. She starts at the loud laugh, but 
cannot understand the jest, and no one ex- 
plains it to her listening ear. She loses the 
thread of earnest conversation, and no one 
restores the clue. She sits within the social 
circle, but forms no link in the chain of social 
union. Her thoughts and feelings cannot har- 
monize with those of her juvenile companions, 
and she feels in all its bitterness, that least 
tolerable portion of human experience — what 
it is to be desolate in the midst of society — sur- 
rounded by kindred and friends, and yet alone. 
In looking at the situation of woman merely 
as regards this life, we are struck with the 
system of unfair dealing by which her pliable, 
weak, and dependent nature is subjected to 
an infinite variety of suffering, and we are ready 
to exclaim, that of all earthly creatures she is 
the most pitiable. And so unquestionably she 
is, when unenlightened by those higher views 

g2 
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which lead her hopes away from the disap- 
pointments of the present world, to the anti- 
cipated fruition promised to the faithful in the 
world to come. But the whole life of woman 
when studied with reference to eternity, pre- 
sents a view of the great plan of moral dis- 
cipline mercifully designed to assist her right 
conduct through the trials and temptations 
which surround her path. In childhood she is 
necessarily instructed in what belongs to social 
and domestic duty, and here she learns the 
difficult but important task of submitting, and 
of making her own gratification give place to 
that of others. In youth she is plunged into 
a sphere of greater temptations, and of more 
intense enjoyments, where her experience, 
embracing the widest extremes of pain and 
pleasure, teaches her all the different means 
to be made use of in avoiding or palliating the 
one, and in promoting the other. As a wife 
and a mother she has an opportunity of acting 
upon the knowledge thus acquired, and if her 
practice does honour to her theory,. it is here 
that she obtains an importance, and derives 
a satisfaction, which might be dangerous even 
to a disciplined mind, did not age steal on and 
diffuse his sombre colouring over the pleasant 
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pictures to which her aflFections had given too 
warm a glow, and which her happiness had 
persuaded her to be satisfied with contem- 
plating. But this cold, blank medium inter- 
vening between life and eternity — between 
beauty and ashes — between love and death, 
comes to warn her that all she has been de- 
siring, is but as the scattering of the harvest 
to be reaped in heaven ; that all she has been 
trusting in, is but typical of that which endures 
forever; and that all she has been enjoying, 
is but a foretaste of eternal felicity. 

Let then the aged woman be no longer an 
object of contempt. She is helpless as a child ; 
but as a child she may be learning the last 
awful lesson from her Heavenly Father. Her 
feeble step is trembling on the brink of the 
grave; but her hopes may be firmly planted 
on the better shore which lies beyond. Her 
eye is dim with suffering, and tears ; but her 
spiritual vision may be contemplating the 
gradual unfolding of the gates of etenial rest. 
Beauty has faded from her form ; but angels 
in the world of light may be weaving a wreath 
of glory for her brow. Her lip is silent ; but 
it may be only waiting to pour forth celestial 
strains of gratitude and praise. Lowly, and 
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fallen^ and sad^ she sits amongst the living ; 
but exalted, purified, and happy, she may arise 
from the dead. Then turn if thou wilt from 
the aged woman in her loneliness, but remember 
she is not forsaken of her God ! 
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THE POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 

In tracing the connection of poetry with 
subjects most frequently and naturally pre- 
sented to our contemplation, we observe how 
it may be associated with our pursuits, so as to 
give interest to what is familiar, to refine what 
is material, and to heighten what is sublime. 
We now open the Bible, and find that poetry 
as a principle of intellectual enjoyment derived 
from association, is also diffused through every 
page of the sacred volume, and so diffused, 
that the simplest child, as well as the pro- 
foundest sage, may feel its presence. This in 
fact, is the great merit of poetry, (a merit 
which in no other volume but the Bible, can 
be found in perfection,) that it addresses itself 
so immediately to the principles of feeling in- 
herent in our nature, as to be intelligible to 
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those who have made but little progress in the 
paths of learning, at the same time that it pre- 
sents a source of the highest gratification to the 
scholar and the philosopher. Let us refer as 
an example, to the first chapter of Genesis : 

In the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth. 

And the esirth was without form and yoid ; and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of Grod moyed 
upon the face of the waters. 

And God said, Let there be light ; and there was light. 

A child but just grown familiar with the words 
contained in these verses, not only understands 
their meaning here, but feels something of their 
sublimity — something of the power and the 
majesty of the God who could create this won- 
derful world, whose Spirit moved upon the face 
of the waters, and who said. Let there be light : 
and there was light! While learned men of 
all ages, have agreed, that no possible combi- 
nation of words, could express more clearly 
and powerfully than these, the potency of the 
first operations of almighty power of which 
mankind have any record. 

We have more than once observed that 
poetry must have some reference, either uni- 
formly or partially, to our own circumstances, 
situation, or experience, as well as to the 
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more remote and varied conceptions of the 
imagination ; and in the Scriptures, we find this 
fact fully illustrated. Witness the frequent 
recurrence of these simple words — and God 
said. We are not told that the mandates of 
almighty power issued forth from the heavens, 
but simply, that God said; a mode of speech 
familiar to the least cultivated understanding, 
yet in no danger of losing its sublimity as used 
here, because immediately after, follow those 
manifestations of universal subordination, which 
give us the most forcible idea of the omnipo- 
tence of Divine will. 

Again, after the transgression of our first 
parents, when 



they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in 

the garden in the cool of the day : and Adam and his wife hid 
themselves from the presence of the Lord God amongst the 
trees of the garden. 

And the Lord God called unto Adam, and said unto him, 
Where art thou ? 

And he said, I heard thy voice in the garden, and I was 
afraid, because I was naked ; and I hid myself. 

What description of shame and abasement can 
be more true to human nature than this ? 

But the character of Cain affords the ear- 
liest, the most consistent, and perhaps, the 
most powerful exemplification of afiections and 

G 3 
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desires perverted from their original punty 
and singleness of purpose. Cain^ the second 
man who breathed upon the newly-created 
earthy felt all the stirrings of envy and jea- 
lousy, precisely as we feel them at this day, 
and he 



-^— talked with Abel his brother : and it came to 

pass, when they were in the field, that Cain rose up against 
Abel his brother, and slew him. 

And the Lord said unto Cain, Where is Abel thy brother ? 
and he said, I know not : am I my brother's keeper ? 

And he said. What hast thou done ? the Toice of thy bro- 
ther's blood crieth unto me from the ground. 

And now sirt thou cursed from the earth, which hath opened 
her mouth to receiye thy brother's blood from thy hand ; 

When thou tillest the ground, it shall not henceforth yield 
unto thee her strength ; a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou 
be in the earth. 

And Cain said unto the Lord, My punishment is greater 
than I can bear. 

Behold, thou hast driven me out this day from the face of 
the earth ; and from thy face shall I be hid ; and I shall be 
a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth ; and it shall come to 
pass, that every one that findeth me shall slay me. 

And the Lord said unto him. Therefore whosoever slayeth 
Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold. And the 
Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill 
him. 

And Cain went out from the presence of the Lord. — 

Am I my brother's keeper ? is a question with 
which we are too apt to answer the reproaches 
of conscience, when we have violated the most 
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important trust or neglected the duties which 
ought to be the dearest in life. And what 
sufferer under the first infliction of chastisement, 
consequent upon his own transgressions, has 
not given utterance to the expressive language 
— my punishment is greater than I can bear ? 
Thus far this striking passage contains what is 
familiar and natural to every human being, but 
beyond this, yet at the same time connected 
with it, it has great power and even sublimity, 
in no instance more so, than where it is said, 
that Cain went out from the presence of the 
Lord. 

The peculiarly emphatic manner in which 
the Lord promises to bless Abraham, saying — 

I will bless them that bless thee, and curse him that curseth 
thee : and in thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed. 

As well a^ afterwards when — 

the Lord came unto Abram in a vision, saying. 

Fear not, Abram : I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great 
reward — 

is comprehensive, and full of meaning beyond 
what more elaborate language could possibly 
convey. And also after the separation from 
Lot, where the Lord said unto Abraham, 

Lift up now thine eyes, and look from the place where thou 
art, northward, and southward, and eastward and westward : 
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For all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, 
and to thy seed for eyer. 

And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth : so that 
if a man can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed 
also be numbered. 

Arise, walk through the land in the length of it, and in the 
breadth of it ; for I will give it unto thee. 

Then Abram removed his tent, and came and dwelt in the 
plain of Mamre, which is in Hebron, and built there an altar 
to the Lord. 

Here the act of stretching the sight to the 
northward, and southward, and eastward, and 
westward, and walking through the land in the 
length of it, and in the breadth of it, presents 
to the mind ideas of space and distance, at once 
simple and sublime ; and when we read that 
whenever the faithful patriarch found rest in 
his wanderings, he huilt there an altar to the 
Lord, our thoughts are led on by a natural 
transition to our own experience, to ask what 
record we have left, or could leave in the past, 
to prove that the same divine presence was with 
us in our journey through life. 

The story of Hagar is one of great poetical 
interest. We pursue the destitute mother and 
her helpless child into the solitude of the 
wilderness, and behold a picture which had 
become proverbial for the utter desolation 
which it represents. Compelled by a stern 
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necessity, with the ultimate good of which she 
was wholly unacquainted, the mother goes 
forth as she believes unfriended and alone, to 
trust herself and the treasure of her affections 
to the mercy of the elements, and the shelter 
of the pathless wilds, unconscious that her 
peculiar situation is made the especial care of 
the Father of the fatherless, and the Protector 
of the forlorn. 

And the water was spent in the bottle, and she cast the 
child under one of the shrubs. 

And she went, and sat her down over against him a good 
way off, as it were a bow-shot ; for she said, Let me not see 
the death of the child. And she sat over against him, and 
lift up her voice and wept. 

And God heard the voice of the lad ; and the angel of God 
called to Hagar out of heaven, and said unto her, What aUeth 
thee, Hagar ? Fear not ; for God hath heard the voice of the 
lad where he is. 

Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him in thine hand ; for I 
will make him a great nation. 

And in the following chapter, where Abra- 
ham, faithful even to the resigning his dearest 
treasure, goes forth with his son, prepared to 
render him up if the Lord should require it at 
his hand ; 

And Isaac spake unto Abraham his father and said. My 
father : and he said, Here am I, my son : and he said. Behold' 
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the fire and the wood : but where is the lamb for a burnt 
offering ? 

And Abraham said, My son, God will provide himself a 
burnt offering : so they went both of them together. 

How strong must have been the faith of the 
patriarch at that moment ; or if not, how ago- 
nizing his feelings as a father ! But if there were 
any of the natural struggles of humanity be- 
tween his faith and his love, they are sealed to 
us, by the simple and beautiful conclusion, — 
so they went both of them together. 

Yet it is not merely in particular instances, 
such as may be singled out for examples, that 
we see and feel the poetry even of the histo- 
rical parts of the Bible. The separate accounts 
of the creation and the deluge, handed down to 
us in language the most intelligible and un- 
adorned, present to the imagination pictures of 
sublimity so awful and impressive, that it 
seems not improbable we may in some measure 
have derived our ideas of sublimity and power, 
from impressions made by our first reading of 
the Bible. Besides which, we find descrip- 
tions of the desert, and the wilderness, the 
wells of water, and the goodly pastures, of the 
intercourse of angels with the children of men, 
and of the visitations of the Supreme Intelli- 
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gence, if not personally, in the different ma- 
nifestations of his power and his love — as a 
voice, and an impulse — all conveyed to us in 
language as simple as if a shepherd spoke of 
his flocks upon the mountain — as sublime as 
if an angel wrote the record of the world. 

Nor is the poetry of the Bible by any means 
confined to those passages in which the power 
of the Almighty is exhibited as operating upon 
the infant world. The same influence extend- 
ing over the passions and affections of human 
nature, is described with the most touching 
pathos, and the most impressive truth. That 
moving and controlling influence, so frequently 
spoken of as the word of the Lord coming with 
irresistible power upon the instruments of his 
will, is nowhere set before us in a stronger 
light, than in the character of Balaam, when 
he declared, that if Balak would give him his 
house full of silver and gold, he could not go 
beyond the word of the Lord his God, to do 
less or more. Not even when he stood upon 
the high place, amidst the seven altars with 
the burning sacrifice, and all the princes of 
Moab around him, and knew that the express 
object of his calling was to curse the people 
whom the Most High had blessed ; yet here, 
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before the multitudes assembled to hear the 
confirmation of their hopes, he was compelled 
to acknowledge how those hopes were defeated, 
saying, 

Balak, the king of Moab, hath brought me from Aram, 

out of the mountains of the east, saying, Come, curse me 
Jacob, and come, defy me Israel. 

How shall I curse, whom God hath not cursed ? or how 
shall I defy, whom the Lord hath not defied? 

For from the top of the rocks I see him, and from the hills 
I behold him : lo, the people shall dwell alone, and shall not 
be reckoned among the nations. 

Who can count the dust of Jacob, and the number of the 
fourth part of Israel ? Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his I 

And Balak said unto Balaam, What hast thou done unto 
me ? I took thee to curse mine enemies, and, behold, thou 
hast blessed them altogether. 

And he answered and said, Must I not take heed to speak 
that which the Lord hath put into my mouth ? 

Although Balaam knew that by obeying the 
word of the Lord he was sacrificing the favour 
of his master who had promised to promote 
him to honour, yet again, when brought to the 
top of another mountain with the vain hope of 
escaping from the power of Omnipotence — 
when seven altars were again built, and seven 
bullocks and seven rams sacrificed, the people 
of Moab were again told, that the Lord 
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hath not beheld iniquity in Jacob, neither hath he 

seen perverseness in Israel : the Lord his God is with him, 
and the shout of a king is among them. 

Disappointed, and defeated, Balak now very 
naturally exclaims, Neither curse them at all^ 
nor bless them at all. Yet still willing to try for 
the third and the last time, the power of man 
against his Maker, he leads Balaam to the 
top of Mount Peor, where the same ceremonial 
gives the sanction of truth, and the majesty of 
power, to the words of the prophet ; and here 
it is that he pours forth for the last time, a 
blessing still richer and more unlimited than 
before, beginning with the beautiful and poetic 
language. 

How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, 
O Israel I 

As the valleys are they spread forth, as gardens by the 
river's side, as the trees of lign aloes which the Lord hath 
planted, and as cedar trees beside the waters. 

To those who are best acquainted with the 
poetry of the human heart, the sad history of 
Jephthah and his daughter affords peculiar 
interest, told as it is in language never yet 
exceeded for simplicity and genuine beauty, by 
any of the numerous writers who have given 
us, both in prose and verse, imaginary details 
of this melancholy story. 
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And Jephthah yowed a tow unto the Lord, and said, If 
thou shalt without fail deliver the children of Ammon into 
mine hands, 

Then it shall be, that whatsoever cometh forth of the doors 
of my house to meet me, when 1 return in peace from the 
children of Ammon, shall surely be the Lord's, and I will 
offer it up for a burnt-offering. 

So Jephthah passed over unto the children of Ammon to 
fight against them ; and the Lord delivered them into his 
hands. 

And he smote them from Aroer, even till thou come to 
Minnith, even twenty cities, and unto the plain of the vine- 
yards, with a very great slaughter. Thus the children of 
Ammon were subdued before the children of Israel. 

And Jephthah came to Mizpeh unto his house, and behold 
his daughter came out to meet him with timbrels and with 
dances : and she was his only child ; beside her he had nei- 
ther son nor daughter. 

And it came to pass, when he saw her, that he rent his 
clothes, and said, Alas, my daughter 1 Thou hast brought 
me very low, and thou art one of them that trouble me: 
for I have opened my mouth unto the Lord, and I cannot 
go back. 

And she said unto him. My father, if thou hast opened thy 
mouth unto the Lord, do to me according to that which hath 
proceeded out of thy mouth ; forasmuch as the Lord hath 
taken vengeance for thee of thine enemies, even of the chil- 
dren of Ammon. 

The character of Samson displays in a 
powerful manner that combination of strength 
and weakness, which too frequently produces 
the most fatal and irrevocable ruin. It is a 
character well worthy of our greatest poet, yet 
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one, to the interest of which, his genius could 
add nothings and (what is saying much) could 
expatiate upon without taking any thing away. 
We first behold Samson as the man before 
whom the Philistines trembled, after rending 
the lion, and scattering thousands with his 
single arm, stooping to the dalliance of a false 
and worthless woman — three times deceived — 
wantonly and wickedly deceived, yet trusting 
her at last with the secret of his strength. 
Next, betrayed into the hands of his enemies, 
we find him 

** Eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves.'' 

And lastly, as if this punishment were not suf- 
ficient, he is led forth and placed between the 
pillars in the public hall of entertainment, to 
make sport at the festival of his enemies, re- 
joicing in his weakness and his bonds; where 
the indignation of his unconquerable soul 
finally nerves him for that tremendous act of 
retributive vengeance, by which the death of 
Samson is commemorated. 

The story of Ruth is familiar in its touching 
pathos, to every feeling heart; as well as in- 
trinsically beautiful to every poetic mind. 
What for instance can exceed the description 
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of the separation of the sisters, when their 
mother entreats them to leave her. 

And they lifted up their Toice and wept again : and Orpah 
kissed her mother-in-law ; but Ruth claTe unto her. 

And she said, Behold, thy sister-in-law is gone back unto 
her people, and unto her gods : return thou after thy sister- 
in-law. 

And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee : for whither thou goest, I will go ; 
and where thou lodgest, I will lodge : thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God : 

Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried : 
the Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me. 

In speaking of poetry as it relates to the 
passions, and to the minor impulses, and finer 
sensibilities of human nature, as well as to the 
scenes and circumstances most calculated for 
their development, we have no hesitation in 
pointing out the life and character of Saul, as 
one, abounding perhaps more than any other 
in the Scriptures, with poetical interest. The 
book of Job is one of poetry itself, yet the 
character of the sublime sufferer does not 
afford the variety exhibited in that of Saul. 
Prostrate in the dust of the earth, and still 
holding communion with the Deity, we behold 
him as an isolated being, struck out from the 
common lot, and set apart for a particular dis- 
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pensation, whose severity was suflScient to fill 
a more human heart with bitterness. But the 
experience of Saul is that of a more ordinary 
man, with whom we can fully sympathise, as 
we go along with him through those great 
national and social changes, by which men of 
common mould are often placed before the 
world in a point of view so striking and impor- 
tant, as to entitle them to the name of great. 
We recognize in the king of Israel the same 
motives and feelings by which men in all ages 
have been influenced ; yet while we speak of 
him as a less extraordinary character than Job, 
it is only so far as the features of his character 
are more intelligible and familiar to our obser- 
vation and experience : for every thing recorded 
of him in his eventful history, bespeaks a mind 
imbued at the same time with power and 
sensibility, and a soul capable of the extremes 
both of good and evil. 

We behold him first a simple youth — a choice 
young man, and a goodly, so unconscious of the 
high honour which awaited him, that when 
Samuel emphatically asks, " Is not the desire 
of the people on thee, and on all thy father's 
house ?" he answers with perfect humility and 
simplicity of heart, 
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Am not I a Benjamite, of the smallest of the tribes of 
Israel ? and my family the least of all the families of the tribe 
of Benjamin ? wherefore then speakest thou so to me ? 

Yet, 



it was so, that when he had turned his back to go 

from Samuel, God gave him another heart. 

We have no reason to suppose an ambitious 
heart, but rather a heart enlarged with a con- 
ception of the favour of the Almighty, and 
filled with the spirit of prophecy, and with all 
heavenward aspirations ; so that, under a sense 
of the responsibility of sending forth as a king, 
an edict among his people, he built an altar 
unto the Lord, and asked counsel of God be- 
fore he went down after the Philistines. Thus 
far we find him obedient as a man, and faithful 
as a sovereign ; for his heart was yet uncor- 
rupted by the temptations which surround a 
throne : but the power of leading and govern- 
ing others, soon produced its natural and fre- 
quent consequence — a disposition to be guided 
by his own inclination, and to resist all higher 
authority. Thus, when commanded to go and 
smite the Amalekites, and utterly to slay both 
men and women, infant and suckling, ox and 
sheep, camel and ass, he spared Agag and the 
best of the sheep, and of the oxen, and of the 
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fatlings, and of the lambs, and all that was 
good, and would not utterly destroy them; 
thereby transgressing the great paramount 
law, no less necessary for the right govern- 
ment of an infant mind, than for an infant 
world — the law of obedience. 

Then came the word of the Lord unto Samuel, saying, 

It repenteth me that I have set up Saul to be king : for he 
is turned back from following me, and hath not performed 
my commandments. And it grieved Samuel ; and he cried 
unto the Lord all night. 

And when Samuel rose up early to meet Saul in the morn- 
ing, it was told Samuel, saying, Saul came up to Carmel, 
and, behold, he set him up a place, and is gone about, and 
passed on, and gone down to Gilgal. 

And Samuel came to Saul : and Saul said unto him, Blessed 
be thou of the Lord : I have performed the commandment of 
the Lord. 

And Samuel said. What meaneth then this bleating of the 
sheep in mine ears, and the lowing of the oxen which I hear? 

And Saul said, They have brought them from the Ama- 
lekites : for the people spared the best of the sheep and of 
the oxen, to sacrifice unto the Lord thy God ; and the rest 
we have utterly destroyed. 

Then Samuel said unto Saul, Stay, and I will tell thee what 
the Lord hath said to me this night. And he said unto 
him. Say on. 

And Samuel said. When thou wast little in thine own 
sight, wast thou not made the head of the tribes of Israel, 
and the Lord anointed thee king over Israel ? 

And the Lord sent thee on a journey, and said. Go and 
utterly destroy the sinners of the Amalekites, and fight 
against them until they be consumed. 
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Wherefore then didst thou not obey the voice of the Lord^ 
but didst fly upon the spoil, and didst evil in the sight of the 
Lord? 

After this reproof from Samuel, Saul again 
endeavours to justify himself by proving that 
the reservation he had made was solely for the 
purpose of sacrificing to the Lord, when the 
prophet emphatically asks, 

Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt offerings and sacri- 
fices, as in obeying the Toice of the Lord ? Behold, to obey 
is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. 

To Samuel, who seems hitherto to have stood 
in the capacity of an intercessor between him 
and the Divine Majesty, Saul now humbles 
himself^ and entreats that he will pardon his 
sin, and turn again with him, that he may 
worship the Lord. And when still rejected, he 
humbles himself yet more, and prays (Oh ! 
how naturally !) that at least the prophet will 
honour him before the people, that the world 
may not witness his degradation. And now 
Samuel yields, but we are told soon afiter that 
he came no more to see Saul until the day of 
his death ; nevertheless he mourned for him, 
and the Lord repented that he had made Saul 
king over Israel. 
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And the Spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, and an evil 
spirit from the Lord troubled him. 

How descriptive is this passage of that 
gradual falling away from Divine favour, which 
'sometimes darkens and weighs down the soul, 
filling it with gloomy thoughts, and sad fore- 
bodings, long before the melancholy change is 
perceptible in the outward character. And 
how strikingly does it illustrate the hidden, 
and to us mysterious workings of the great 
plan of Providence, that the future king of 
Israel, already secretly appointed by Divine 
commission, should be the minstrel chosen to 
come and charm away, with the melody of his 
harp, the evil spirit from the mind of his prede- 
cessor in authority ; and that Saul should arise 
relieved and refreshed by the music of the instru- 
ment of his future torment. For it is not long 
before envy enters into his heart, adding its 
envenomed stings to the anguish he is already 
enduring. He hears the song of the dancing 
women as they meet him with tabrets and with 
joy, answering one another, and saying, that 
Saul had slain his thousands, and David his 
tens of thousands, and he asks, What can David 
have more but the kingdom ? Yet after this he 
promises him his daughter in marriage, but 
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quickly repenting him of the purposed honour, 
bestows her upon another. Again, hoping she 
may be a snare to him, he offers him his 
second daughter ; and then we are told that he 
saw and knew that the Lord was with David, 
and that his daughter loved him. And Saul 
was yet the more afraid of David; and he 
became his enemy continually: yet once more at 
the earnest intercession of his son Jonathan, Saul 
<;onsents to receive David €tgain into his presence. 

And Jonathan called David , and Jonathan shewed him aU 
those things. And Jonathan brotight Bavid to Saul, and he 
was in his presence as in times past. 

And there was war again : and David went out and fought 
with the Philistines, and slew them with a great slaughter ; 
and they fled from him. 

And the evil spirit from the Lord was upon Saul, as he sat 
in his house with his javelin in his hand : and David played 
with his hand. 

And Saul sought to smite David even to the wall with title 
javelin ; but he slipped away out of Saul's presence, and he 
smote the javelin into the wall : and David fled, and escaped 
that night. 

The struggle was now passed. The early 
tendency of the soul of the king to seek, and to 
do good, was finally subdued, and he went 
forth to pursue the chosen of the Lord, as an 
open and avowed enemy ; yet, endeavouring to 
justify himself by proving that David had first 
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risen up against him^ he appeals to his servants, 
and fiilly conscious that liis cause would not 
stand the test of impartial examination, he ap- 
peals to their interest, and to their compassion, 
rather than to their judgment. 

Hear now, ye Benjamites ; will the son of Jesse give every 
one of you fields and vineyards, and make yon all captains of 
thousands, and captains of hundreds ; 

That all of you have conspired against me, and there is 
none that sheweth me that my son hath made a league with 
the son of Jesse, and there is none of you that is sorry for 
me, or sheweth unto me that my son hath stirred up my 
servant against me, to lie in wait, as at this day ? 

Filled with rancour and jealousy, heightened 
by the rising fame and influence of David, Saul 
pursues him to the wilderness of Engedi, where 
we meet with a remarkable instance of for- 
bearance on the part of a persecuted man. 
With the skirt of the king's robe in his hand, 
fDavid shows him that he had advanced so near 
his person as to have been able with the same 
facility to destroy his life, but that he spared 
him from reverence for the Lord's anointed. 
When, struck at once with a sense of his own 
recent danger, with the honourable dealing of 
one whom he believed to be an enemy, with 
the sight of the man he had once loved — loved 
in the days when his heart was not as now, 
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seared with the worst of passions; and perhaps 
touched more than all with the tones of the 
voice which in those happier days had been 
his music^ Saul exclaims. Is this thy voice, my 
son David? and then he lifted up his voice and 
wept. After this burst of tenderness, his heart 
is opened to express the full sense he had of 
David's superiority, and the strong feeling ever 
present to his mind, that he should one day be 
compelled to resign the reins of government 
into his hands. 

And he said to David, Thou art more righteous than I : 
for thou hast rewarded me good, whereas I have rewarded 
thee evil. 

And now, behold, I know weU that thou shalt surely be 
king, and that the kingdom of Israel shall be established in 
thine hand. 

A second instance of a similar kind occurs, 
in which Saul appears to be struck, though 
less forcibly, with the generosity of David, 
whom he still addresses as his son, and of 
whom he again prophesies, that he " shall 
do great things, and shall still prevail." But 
these transient ebullitions of former feeling 
pass away before the gathering influence of 
David, and Saul humbles himself to seek con- 
solation under his falling fortunes from the 
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last miserable and barren resource of the ut- 
terly destitute in soul. Samuel is dead^ and 
though the king had, from the impulse of his 
better judgment, put away all who had fami- 
liiar spirits, and wizards, out of the land, he 
stoops to disguise himself, and to go at mid- 
night to cast his forlorn hopes upon the en- 
chantments of the witch of Endor. 



And he said to the woman, I pray thee, diTine unto me by 
a familiar spirit, and bring up him, whom I shaU name unto 
thee. 

And the woman said unto him. Behold, thou knowest what 
Saul hath done, how he hath cut off those that have familiar 
spirits, and the wizards, out of the land : wherefore then 
layest thou a snare for my life, to cause me to die? 

And Saul sware to her by the Lord, saying, As the Lord 
liveth, there shall no punishment happen to thee for this 
thing. 

Then said the woman. Whom shall I bring up unto thee ? 
And he said, Bring me up Samuel. 

And when the woman saw Samuel, she cried with a loud 
voice : and the woman spake to Saul, saying. Why hast thou 
deceived me ? for thou art Saul. 

And the king said unto her. Be not afraid : for what sawest 
thou ?. And the woman said unto Saul, I saw gods ascending 
out of the earth. 

And he said unto her. What form is he of? And she said. 
An old man cometh up ; and he is covered with a mantle. 
And Saul perceived that it was Samuel, and he stooped with 
his face to the ground, and bowed himself. 

And Samuel said to Saul, Why hast thou disquieted me, 
to bring me up ? And Saul answered, I am sore distressed ; 
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to the PhflUtines make war against me, and God is departed 
from me, and answereth me no more, neither hj prophets, 
nor by dreams : therefore I have called thee, that thou mayst 
Hktike knotm imtame what I shall do. 

Then said Samuel, Wherefore then dost thou ask of me, 
seeing the Lord is departed from thee, and is become thine 
enemy? 

- And the Lord hath done to him as he spake by me: fi>r 
the Lord iiath rent the kingdom out of thine hand, and given 
it to thy neighbour, even to David : 

Because thou obeyedst not the voice of the Lord, nor eze- 
cutedst his fierce wrath upon Amalek, therefore hath the Lord 
done this thing unto thee this day. 

Moreover the Lord will also deliver Israel with thee into 
the hand of the Philistines : and to-morrow shalt thou and 
thy sons be with me : the Lord also shall deliver the host of 
Israel into the hand of the Philistines. 

Then Saul fell straightway all along on the earth, and was 
sore afraid, because of the words of Samuel : and there was 
no strength in him ; for he had eaten no bread aU the day, 
nor all the night. 

How affecting is this picture of the abject 
state of a fallen king — fallen not so much from 
earthly honour, as from the countenance and 
protection of the King of kings. Even Saul^ 
the envious persecutor of his unoffending suc- 
cessor, becomes an object of compassion, when 
he answers to the question of Samuel, " Why 
hast thou disquieted me?" ^^ Because I am 
sore cUstressed,'' And when it is said that 
" he stooped with his face to the ground,*^ and 
finally ^' fell straightway all along upon the 
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eartb/^ there eaa scareety be a stro&gev de^ 
sqriptioa of total abandonment of sour under 
a deep, sense of the. overwhelming might of 
Qn]pi|M>tence ; as well as of a mdlaiacholy pre- 
sage of th^ entire uprooting of all that he had 
tjpusteid and gloried in. Yet scarcely trm^ted in, 
for he had greatly feared the thing whieh was 
about to come upon him^ and which the awful 
voice of the pirophet risen from the dead had 
solemnly confirmed. 

The doom of the king of Israel was now 
sealed. And when the Philistines arose and 
fought against Israel^ and '^ followed hard after 
Saul and his sons, and the Philistines slew 
Jonathan, and Abinadab, and Melchi-shua, 
SauUs sons ;" 

And the batde went sore against SanI, and the arehecs hit 
him ; and he was sore wounded of the archers } 

Then said Saul unto his armour-bearer, Draw thy sword, 
and thrust me through tkerewitix ; lest these uncitcumcised 
come and thrust me through, and abase me. But hid armonr 
bearer would oot ; for l^e was sqre ofcaid. Therefore Saul 
took a fiwordi and feU upon it. 

Through the whole of this history, we trace 
the same sUong and n^^turaJl development of 
feeling, which all our i^ost talented authors 
aspire to m their descriptions, and upon which 
t)^y cli^iefly depend fcMr ih^ poetical interest of 
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what they describe. But while in the character 
of Saul are forcibly pourtrayed the fetal work- 
ings of the passions of envy, jealousy, and re- 
morse, accompanied with many of those delicate 
shades, which denote the latest yearnings after 
good, and the earliest tendency to evil, the 
character of David is scarcely less poetical in 
its strength, and beauty, and consistency, 
varied by a few instances of natural weakness, 
producing their own atonement in the humilia- 
tion, the abasement, the agony of mind, and 
the final welcome back to Divine love, by which 
they are succeeded. 

The attachment between David and Jonathan 
is perhaps the most beautiful and perfect in- 
stance of true friendship which we have on 
record. As a shepherd, and a prince, their 
first covenant is made. 

Then Jonathan and Dayid made a covenant, because he 
loved him as his own soul. 

And Jonathan stripped off the robe that was upon him, 
and gave it to David, and his garments, even to his sword, 
and to his bow, and to his girdle. 

And we see the same covenant binding them 
together through all the changes of their after 
life ; for Jonathan, who loved the simple min- 
strel boy that charmed away the evil spirit 
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from his father, knew not the envy of Saul 
when that minstrel became a man of war, and 
multitudes were gathered beneath his banner. 
And David, persecuted as he was by the father 
of his friend, never once betrayed towards him, 
or his, the bitterness of an injured spirit, but 
followed him even to his death, with the reve- 
rence due to the Lord's anointed. It is then 
that he pours forth, both for Saul and Jonathan, 
that beautiful and affecting lamentation, which 
no language can exceed in poetry and pathos. 

The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places : how are 
the mighty faUen I 

Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon ^ 
lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters 
of the uncircumcised triumph. 

Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither let 
there be rain, upon you, nor fields of offerings : for there the 
shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, the shield of Saul, as 
though he had not been anointed with oil. 

From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, 
the bow of Jonathan turned not back, and the aword of Saul 
returned not empty. 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and in death they were not divided : they were swifter than 
eagles, they were stronger than lions. 

Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you 
in scarlet, with other delights, who put on ornaments of gold 
upon youi: appareL 

How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle I O 
Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high places. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : very 
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pleasant hast thou been unto me : thy loye to me was won- 
derful, passing the lore of woman. 

How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war 
perished 1 

There is an instance of maternal affection 
recorded in the 21st chapter of the same book, 
which in speaking of the strength of human 
passions ought not to be passed over without 
notice. It is where David was commanded to 
destroy the remnant of the house of Saul, and 
seven sons of the late king were delivered up 
into his hand, but he spared Mephibosheth, 
the son of Jonathan, because of the Lord's oath 
that was between David and Jonathan. 

But the king took the two sons of Bizpah, the daughter of 
Aiah, whom she bare unto Saul, Armoni and Mephibosheth ; 
and the five sons of Michal, the daughter of Saul, whom she 
brought up for Adriel, the son of Barsillai, the Meholathite ; 

And he delivered them into the hands of the Gibeonites, 
and they hanged them in the hiU before the Lord : and they 
fell all seven together, and were put to death in the days of 
harvest, in the first days, in the beginning of barley harvest. 

And Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, took sackcloth, and 
spread it for her upon the rock, from the beginning of harvest, 
until water dropped upon them out of heaven, and suffered 
neither the birds of the air to rest on theni by day, nor the 
beasts of the field by night. 

Of all the instances, imaginary or real, 
handed down to us by fable or history, we 
have not one of a more intense and devoted 
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love thaa this^ A solitary woman seiated upon 
a rock^ watching the wasting bodies of her two 
dead sons, day after day — ^night after night — 
with no shelter but the open canopy of heaven 
—no repose but the sackcloth spread upon the 
rock, an emblem of her own abasement— no 
hope but to see the last — the very last of all 
she loved — ^no consolation but her constancy — 
no support but the magnitude of her own in- 
communicable grief. It was the beginn'mg of 
harvest, and the feet of a busy multitude 
might come and go beneath that solitary rock 
— the shout of gladness — the acclamation of 
the joyous reapers might be heard from the 
valleys below ; but there she sat in her loneli- 
ness upon the dismal watch tower of death, 
faithful to her silent and sacred trust, suffering 
neither the birds of the air to rest on them by 
day, nor the beasts of the field by night. 

The whole life of the prophet Elijah, espe- 
cially his last appearance upon earth, is re- 
markable for an interest whose least recom- 
mendation is that of being highly poetical -, for 
deeply as this subject has occupied the heart 
of the writer, it must be confessed that in pur- 
suing it though the Holy Scripturcjs, and 
tracing its connection with the revelation of 
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those sacred truths upon which depend our 
hopes of eternity, the consideration of poetry 
loses much of its importance by comparison, and 
the task of the writer becomes like that of one 
who culls with adventurous hand, the flowers 
that grow around the fountain of Hfe. This 
view of the subject would of itself be sufficient 
to prevent any near approach to the doctrinal 
parts of the Scriptures, whose strictly spiritual 
import, though still couched in language both 
figurative and poetical in the extreme, places 
them above the reach of ordinary discus- 
sion, in a sphere more exclusively appro- 
priated to considerations of infinitely greater 
importance. 

Some further progress may however be justi- 
fiable in the course we hope we have hitherto 
pursued without profaning what is pure, or 
violating what is sacred ; and we consequently 
pause at that passage in the book of Kings, 
in which the prophet Elijah is described as 
escaping from his enemies into the solitude 
of the wilderness, where, casting himself upon 
the ground, he exclaims, " It is enough ; now, 
O Lord, take away my life ; for I am not better 
than my fathers.'* 

Such were the human feelings contending 
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for the empire of his mind, that he was almost 
weary of the service of his Divine Master, ac- 
companied as it was with disappointment, 
hatred, and persecution. How simple, and 
yet how admirably adapted to his peculiar 
state, are the means here adopted to bring him 
again to a sense of the superintending care and 
love of his heavenly Father. 

And as he lay and slept under a juniper tree, behold, then 
an angel touched him, and said unto him, Arise and eat. 

And he looked, and behold, there was a cake baken on 
the coals, and a cruse of water at his head. And he did eat 
and drink, and laid him down again. 

And the angel of the Lord came again a second time, 
and touched him, and said. Arise and eat ; because the journey 
is too great for thee. 

And he arose, and did eat and drink, and went in the 
strength of that meat forty days and forty nights unto Horeb 
the mount of God. 

And he came thither unto a cave, and lodged there, and 
behold, the word of the Lord come unto him, What dost 
thou here, Elijah ? 

And he said, I have been very jealous for the Lord God 
of hosts : for the children of Israel have forsaken thy co- 
venant, thrown down thine altars, and slain thy prophets 
with the sword ; and I, even I only, am left ; and they seek 
my life, to take it away. 

And he said, Go forth, and stand upon the mount before 
the Lord. And, behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks 
before the Lord ; but the Lord was not in the wind : and 
after the wind an earthquake ; but the Lord was not in the 
earthquake. 
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And after the earthquake a fire ; bnt the Lord was not io 
the fire : and after the fire a stiU small Toice. 

And it was so, when Elijah heard it, that he wrapped his 
fkce in his mantie, and went out, and stood in the entering in 
of the cave. And, behold, there came a voice unto him» and 
said, What dost thou here, Elijah ? 

Where, through the wide range of modern 
literature can we find a passage to be compared 
with this, for the conciseness and simplicity 
with which ideas the most sublime and ele- 
vated are conveyed into the mind ? The pro- 
phet had been looking, (perhaps impatiently) 
for some striking exhibition of Almighty 
power amongst the children of men, foi^etful 
of the secret springs of action, and action itself 
being alike under the control of Omnipotence ; 
when his faith and his confidence are reani«- 
mated by witnessing one of those tremendous 
and awful convulsions of th^ elements, by which 
forests are uprooted, and rocks overthrown, 
accompanied with the internal conviction that 
the immediate presence of the Lord was not 
there. Again, an earthquake shakes the world ; 
but the Lord is not in the eailhquake; after the 
earthquake a fire, but the Lord is not in the 
fire. No; though such are the open manifes- 
tations of his power, by which he makes the 
nations tremble, yet the prophet was convinced 
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that the war of the elements might exist, and 
the destruction of the earth ensue, without that 
sensible presence of the Almighty, for the want 
of which his soul was fainting. At last, after 
the fire, there came a still small voice, and Elijfih 
felt that the Lord was near, that he was not 
forsaken, and that, independent of the outward 
symbols of illimitable power, the Creator of the 
world is able to carry on his operations in the 
mind of man, by the desire of the heart, the 
silent thought, or the secret impulse directed 
towards the accomplishment of his inscrutable 
designs. 

A great proportion of the Holy Scriptures is 
not only poetical, but real poetry. Under this 
head the song of Moses, and the children of 
Israel, is the first instance that occurs. In 
this song, the passage of the children of Israel 
through the Red Sea, the overthrow of Phar 
raoh*s host, and the wonderful dealing of the 
Lord with his chosen people, are comme- 
morated in language highly figurative and 
sublime. 

The Lord is my strength and song, and he is becdme 
my saltation : he is my God, and I will prepare him an habi« 
tation ; my father's God, and I will exalt him. 

Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glorious in power : thy 
right hand, O Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy. 
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And in the greatness of thy excellency hast thou over- 
thrown them that rose up against thee : thou sentest forth 
thy wrath, which consumed them as stubble. 

And with the blast of thy nostrils the waters were gathered 
together, the floods stood upright as an heap, and the depths 
were congealed in the heart of the sea. 

Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the Gods ? Who 
is like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders ? 

Thou stretchedst out thy right hand, the earth swallowed 
them. 

Thou in thy mercy hast led forth the people which thou 
hast redeemed : thou hast guided them in thy strength unto 
thy holy habitation. 

Thou shalt bring them in, and plant them in the mountain 
of thine inheritance, in the place, O Lord, which thou hast 
made for thee to dwell in, in the sanctuary, O Lord, which 
thy hands have established. 

The Lord shall reign for ever and eyer. 

When Moses pours forth before the people 
his last public testimony to the mercy, the 
might, and the vengeance of the Almighty, it 
is in the same powerful strain of poetical fer- 
vour. 

Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will speak; and hear, 
O earth, the words of my mouth. 

Do ye thus requite the Lord, O foolish people and un- 
wise ? Is not he thy father that hath bought thee ? Hath he 
not made thee, and established thee ? 

Remember the days of old, consider the years of many 
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generations: ask thy father, and he will shew thee, thy elders, 
and they will tell thee. 

When the Most High divided to the nations their inherit- 
ance, when he separated the sons of Adam, he set the bounds 
of the people according to the number of the children of 
IsraeL 

For the Lord's portion is his people; Jacob is the lot of his 
inheritance. 

He found him in a desert land, and in the waste howling 
wilderness ; he led him about, he instructed him, he kept 
him as the apple of his eye. 

* As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings: 

. So the Lord alone did lead him, and there was no strange 
God with him. 

To me belongeth vengeance, and recompense ; their foot 
shall slide in due time : for the day of their calamity is at 
hand, and the things that shall come upon them make haste. 

For the Lord shall judge his people, and repent himself for 
his servants, when he seeth that their power is gone, and there 
is none shut up, or left. 

And he shall say. Where are their gods, their rock in whom 
they trusted ? 

And again, the last blessing of Moses is deli- 
vered in language full of poetry. 

And he said. The Lord came from Sinai, and rose up from 
Seir unto them ; he shined forth from mount Paran, and he 
came with ten thousands of saints : from his right hand went 
a fiery law unto them. 

And of Joseph he said. Blessed of the Lord be his land, 
for the precious things of heaven, for the dew, and for the 
deep that coucheth beneath, 
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And for the piEecuMia fmte brought forth by tiie suii« and 
for the precious things put forth by the moon, 

And for the ehief things of the ancient mountMnSi. and for 
the precakma things, of the lastbg hills. 

There is none like unto the God of Jeshurun, who rideth 
upon tiie heaven in thy help, and in his excellency on the sky. 

The eternal Grod is thy refuge, and underneath are the 
eveilasting arms, and he shall thrust out the enemy from be- 
fore thee ; and shall say, Destroy them. 

Israel then shall dwell in safety alone : the fountain of 
Jacob shall be upon a land of com and wine, also his heayens 
shall drop down dew* 

Happy art thou, O Israel : who is like unto thee, O people 
Bayed by the Lord,^ the shield of thy help, and who is the 
sword of thy excellency 1 and thine enemies shall be found 
liars unto thee ; and thou shalt tread upon their high places. 

These two examples are, however, inferior to 
the song of Deborah and Barak, for the high 
tone of metaphorical ornament, characterizing 
the whole of that incomparable specimen of 
poetical imagery, which immediately strikes us 
with the idea of its having been the archetype 
of some of the finest passages in Ossian, as 
well as the original from which many of our 
own notions of the beauty and melody of lan- 
guage are derived. 

Praise ye the Lord for the avenging of Israel, when the 
people willingly offered themselves. 

Hear, O ye kings ; give ear, O ye princes ; I, even I, will 
sing unto the Lord ; I will sing praise to the Lord God of 
Israel. 
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Lord, when thou wentest out of Seir, when thou maroh- 
edst out of the field of Edom, the emrth trembled, and titM 
heayens dropped, the clouds alio dropped water. 

The mountaiBB mehed from before the Lord, even that 
Sinai from before the Lord God of Israel. 

And the princes of Issachar were with Deborah ; even Issa- 
char, and also Barak : he was sent on foot into the ydley. 
For the divisions of Reuben there were great thoughts of 
heart. 

Why abodest thou amon^^ the sheepfolds, to hear the 
bleatings of the flocks ? For the divisions of Reuben there 
were great searchings of heart. 

Gilead abode beyond Jordan : and why did Dan remain in 
ships ? Asher continued on the sea-shore, and abode in his 
breaches. 

Zebulun and Naphtali were a people that jeoparded their 
lives unto the death in the high places of the field. 

The kings came and fought ; then fought the kings of Ca- 
naan in Taanach by the waters of Megiddo : they took no 
gain of money. 

They fought from heaven ; the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera. 

The river of Kishon swept them away, that ancient river, the 
river Kishon. O my soul, thou hast trodden down strength. 

Curse ye Meroz, (said the angel of the Lord,) curse ye bit* 
terly the inhabitants thereof; because they came not to the 
help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 

Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of Heber the 
Kenite be ; blessed shall she be above women in the tent. 

She put her hand to the nail, and her right hand to the 
Workman's hammer : and with the hammer she smote Sisera ; 
she smote off his head, when she had pierced and stricken 
through his temples. 

At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down : at her feet he 
bowed, he fell ; where he bowed, there he fell down dead. 
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The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and cried 
through the lattice, Why is his chariot so long in coming ? 
why tarry the wheels of his chariots ? 

Her wise ladies answered her, yea, she returned answer to 
herself : 

Have they not sped ? have they not divided the prey ; to 
every man a damsel or two ? to Sisera a prey of divers co- 
lours, a prey of divers colours of needle- work, of divers colours 
of needle-work on both sides, meet for the necks of them that 
take the spoil ? 

So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord : but let them 
that love him be as the sun when he goeth forth in his might. 

Were it possible to take away the poetry 
from these passages, and leave their sense 
entire, we should then see how much they owe 
in intellectual beauty, to that peculiar style 
of language, which adorns the whole of the 
Scriptures. It would, however, be a vain at- 
tempt to remove one, and leave the other un- 
touched ; because their sense as well as their 
poetry consists in allusion, and association. 
We are not merely told of that, which it is the 
direct object of the inspired minstrels to de- 
scribe, but our thoughts are extended beyond 
to an infinity of relative ideas, which neither 
crowd upon nor neutralize each other, but all 
flow naturally and easily into the same stream 
of enjoyment, mingling with and accelerating 
its uniform and uninterrupted course. 
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We now conclude this minute examination 
of the Scriptures, not only because it is unne- 
cessary for our purpose to pursue it further, 
but because we should soon arrive at those 
portions of the sacred record, which consist 
entirely of poetry, the most genuine and sub- 
lime. We have already seen enough to con- 
vince us that the same principle which is 
associated with our highest intellectual enjoy- 
ments, is diffused — copiously diffused through- 
out the written revelation of eternal truth, a 
revelation whose wonderful adaptation to every 
variety of human nature, feeling, and condition, 
carries along with it the clearest evidence of its 
divine authority. Coeval with the infancy of 
time, it still remains, and widens in the circle 
of its intelligence. Simple as the language of 
a child, it charms the most fastidious taste. 
Mournful as the voice of grief, it reaches to the 
highest pitch of exultation. Intelligible to 
the unlearned peasant, it supplies the critic and 
the sage with food for earnest thought. Silent 
and secret as the reproofs of conscience, it 
echoes beneath the vaulted dome of the cathe- 
dral and shakes the trembling multitude. The 
last companion of the dying and the destitute, 
it seals the bridal vow, and crowns the majesty 
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of kings. Closed in the heedless grasp of the 
luxurious and the slothful, it unfolds its awful 
record over the yawning grave. Sweet, and 
gentle, and consoling to the pure in heart, it 
thunders and threatens against the unawakened 
mind. Bright and joyous as the morning star 
to the benighted traveller, it rolls like the 
waters of the deluge over the path of him who 
wilfully mistakes his way. And, finally, adap- 
ting itself to every shade of human character, 
and to every grade of moral feeling, it instructs 
the ignorant, woos the gentle, consoles the 
afflicted, encourages the desponding^ rouses the 
negligent, threatens the rebellious, strikes home 
to the reprobate, and condemns the guilty. 

It may be observed, that all this might have 
been effected without the instrumentality of the 
principle of poetry ; and so unquestionably it 
m^ht, had the Creator of the human heart 
seen meet to adapt it to different means of in- 
struction ; but as that heart is constituted, the 
delicate touches of feeling to be found in every 
part of the Holy Scriptures accord peculiarly 
with its sensibilities; the graceful ornaments 
which adorn the language of the Bible corre- 
spond with the impressions it has received, the 
ideas which have consequently been formed of 
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the principles of taste and beauty ; and by no 
other medium that we are capabl eof conceive 
ing^ could the human heart have been more 
forcibly assured of the truths to which belong 
eternal life. 

Had the Bible been without its poetical 
character, we should have wanted tlie voice of 
an angel to recommend it to the acceptance of 
mankind. Prone as we are to neglect this 
banquet upon which the most exalted mind 
may freely and fully feast, we should then ' 
have regarded it with tenfold disdain. But 
such is the unlimited goodness of him who 
knew from the beginning what was in the 
heart of man, that not only the wide creation 
is so designed as to accord with our views of 
what is magnificent and beautiful, and thus to 
remind us of his glory ; but even the record of 
his immediate dealing with his rational and 
responsible creatures, is so filled with the true 
melody of language, as to harmonise with all 
our most tender, refined, and elevated thoughts. 
With our established ideas of beauty, and 
grace, and pathos, and sublimity, either concen- 
trated in the minutest point, or extended to 
the widest range, we can derive from the Scrip- 
tures a fund of gratification not to be found 
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in any other memorial of past or present time, 
.From the worm that grovels in the dust be- 
neath our feet, to the track of leviathan in the 
foaming deep — from the moth that corrupts the 
secret treasure, to the eagle that soars above 
his eyry in the clouds — from the wild ass of 
the desert, to the lamb within the shepherd's 
fold — from the consuming locust, to the cattle 
upon a thousand hills — from the rose of Sha- 
ron, to the cedar of Lebanon — from the crystal 
stream gushing forth out of the flinty rock, to 
the wide waters of the deluge — ^from the barren 
waste, to the fruitful vineyard, and the land 
flowing with milk and honey — from the lonely 
path of the wanderer, to the gathering of a 

• 

mighty multitude — from the tear that falls in 
secret, to the din of battle, and the shout of 
a triumphant host — from the solitary in the 
wilderness, to the satrap on his throne — from 
the mounier clad in sackcloth, to the prince in 
purple robes — from the gnawings of the wonn 
that dieth not, to the seraphic visions of the 
blest — from the still small voice, to the thunders 
of Omnipotence — from the depths of hell, to 
the regions of eternal glory, there is no degree 
of beauty or deformity, no tendency to good or 
evil, no shade of darkness or gleam of light, 
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which does not come within the cognizance of 
the Holy Scriptures ; and therefore there is no 
impression or conception of the mind that may 
not find a corresponding picture, no thirst for 
excellence that may not meet with its full 
supply, and no condition of humanity neces- 
sarily excluded from the unlimited scope of 
adaptation and of sympathy comprehended in 
the language and the spirit of the Bible. 

How gracious then — ^how wonderful, and 
harmonious, is that majestic plan by which one 
ethereal principle, like an electric chain of light 
and life, extends through the very elements of 
our existence, giving music to language, eleva- 
tion to thought, vitality to feeling, and inten- 
sity, and power, and beauty, and happiness, to 
the exercise of every faculty of the human 
soul ! 
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Nor are the Holy Scriptures the utmost 
bound of the sphere through which poetry ex- 
tends. With that religion which is the essence 
of the Bible^ it may also be associated. The 
power of human intellect has never yet worked 
out from the principles of thought and feeling, 
a subject more sublime than that of an omni- 
potent Being presiding over a universe of his 
own creating. There have been adventurous 
spirits who have dared to sing the wonders of a 
world without a God, but as a proof how much 
they felt the want of this higher range of po- 
etical interest, they have referred the creation 
and government of the external world to an 
ideal spirit of nature — a mysterious intelli- 
gence, single or multiplied, smiling in the 
sunshine, and frowning in the storm, with the 
mock majesty of omnipotence. 
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Again, the propensities of our nature — the 
low grovelling hopes and fears that agitate the 
human heart, when centred solely in what is 
material, without connection with, or reference 
to eternal mind, as subjects for the genius of 
the poet, are robbed of half their interest, and 
all their refinement; but when the feelings 
which form the sum of our experience are re- 
garded as the impress of the hand of our 
Creator, when the motives which lead us on to 
action are considered as deriving their stimulus 
and strength from almighty power, and when 
the great chain of circumstances and events 
which influence our lives are linked in with the 
designs of a superintending Providence, they 
assume a character at once poetical and sacred, 
a colouring which blends the light of heaven 
with the shades of earth, and an importance 
which raises them from what is ordinary and 
familiar, to what is astonishing and sublime. 

The most serious objection ever advanced 
s^ainst poetry, is that of its not necessarily 
Constituting any part of our religion, and being 
in no way essential to our spiritual progress. 
Upon precisely the same principles it might 
be argued, that beauty does not necessarily 
form any part of utility, and that happiness is 

i2 
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not essential to the moral constitution of man. 
The same answer will apply in both cases ; and 
it is one which ought to be sufficient for crea- 
tures of limited perceptions like ourselves. It 
has seemed meet to the Author of our existence 
so to construct our mental and bodily functions, 
that we shall derive pleasure from the principle 
of beauty diffused throughout the external 
world, and that we shall be lured on by a per- 
petual thirst for enjoyment to that which is our 
only true and lasting happiness; as well as so 
to constitute our perceptions and feelings, that 
poetry shall^ be one of our chief sources of 
intellectual gratification, at the same time that it 
is intimately blended with the highest objects 
of our desire ; so that in the pursuit of ultimate 
and eternal good, we have no need to resign the 
society of this unwearying friend, whose com- 
panionship is a constant refreshment and de- 
light, 

I would humbly refer both these subjects to 
the unlimited goodness of a gracious God. , If 
the beauty and magnificence of the visible 
creation is not essential to practical utility, let 
us look upon it as a free gift, liberally offered 
for the promotion of our happiness; and if 
poetry does not appear to our finite views to be 
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in reality a part of religion, let us consider how 
they are associated, and gratefully acknowledge 
their connection, rather than presumptuously 
attempt to separate what the principles of our 
nature teach us to unite, 

We will first speak of the poetry of religion 
as it is exhibited to the world, in some of the 
various modes of worship which mark the civil 
and religious history of man. 

Under the terrific rule of tyranny and super- 
stition, religion has ever been the first to suffer 
and the last to yield ; and whether we contemn 
plate the martyr at the stake, singing his 
triumphant hymns amongst the circling flames ; 
or pursue the silent devotee to the secret re- 
cesses of the mountain, or the wilderness, where 
the bond of Christian brotherhood is strength- 
ened and confirmed by the horrors of an im- 
pending fate, which threatens to leave that bond 
alone unbroken, of all that have sweetened and 
supported life, we see and feel, that the might 
of mortal suffering, gives even to the most 
humble victims of cruelty and oppression, a 
dignity which entitles them to the highest place 
in the scale of poetical interest.* 

* In justice to herself, the writer must here observe, la 
speaking of the poetry of religion, how forcibly she is struck 
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So far as poetry is connected with the exercise 
of fortitude^ resignation^ and ardent zeal, it is 
exhibited by the martyr in its holiest character. 
Suffering even to death, and such a death ! yet 
suffering triumphantly, that the glory of God 
may shine with additional brightness before 
the eyes of men, and that unbelievers may 
behold the majej?ty and the power of the faith 
for which he dies. Nor has it been always the 
man of iron mould, of unshaken nerve, and 
inflexible resolve, who has died triumphant sit 
the stake. Creatures of delicate and gentled 
form have been led forth from the hall and the 
bower, and they too have raised the cry of 
exultation that they were deemed worthy to set 
the seal of suffering to the cause they loved. 



with what some would caU the puerility of the task she has 
undertaken; because this subject necessarily brings under 
serious observation the all important truths for which we 
ought to be willing either to live or die as duty may require ; 
and before which all intellectual considerations, even that of 
poetry Itself, vanish into comparative nothingness. She 
would however hope that her task may be pursued without 
irreverence, and that she may point out the poetry of religion 
with a distinct feeling of its weightier and more essential 
attributes, in the same way that a beholder may expatiate 
upon the architecture of a cathedral, without reference to the 
purpose for which the building was originally designed, and 
to which it is still appropriated. 
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Eyes that had never dwelt save on the fairest 
page of human life, have gleamed out from 
amidst the lurid flames, and looked up in calm* 
ness and confidence to the mercy that lies hid 
beyond the skies; hands whose gentle office, 
had been the constant ministration of tender- 
ness and charity, have been clasped in fervent 
prayer, until they mingled with the ashes of the 
sinking pile; brows around which the cherub 
locks of youth were woven, have borne the fatal 
ordeal, and betrayed no sign of shrinking from 
the fiery blast ; and voices whose sweet tones 
were once the natural minstrelsy of happiness 
and love, have been heard above the crackling 
embers, and the shouts of brutal acclamation^ 
hymning to heaven the pure melodious strains of 
a seraphic joy. Fresh from the fount of do- 
mestic peace, young, innocent bosoms have 
been torn to bleed and writhe in the centre of 
the torturing fire, and trembling with the last 
throbs of mortal agony, have borne their un- 
flinching testimony to the fei-vour of their faith. 
The cry of an agonized parent bursting from the 
surrounding throng, may have reached the 
suflerer in the flames, the eye that was once 
the beacon of his hopes may have glanced upon 
him through the dense and thickening smoke^ 
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and thoughts dear as the memory of early love, 
may have rushed upon his soul even there, 
bathing it in the tenderness of childhood, and 
melting down his high resolve, which, but for 
that sustaining and unquenchable zeal, would 
yet have sent him forth a worthless wreck upon 
the troubled ocean of life after the promised 
haven had been in sight, the pilot near, and 
the anchor of eternal hope ready to be cast 
for ever into the foundation which no storms 
can shake. Yet even here his faith remains 
immoveable, and he shakes off the lingering 
weakness of humanity, his joyful spirit already 
anticipating the unbounded fruition of its pro* 
mised felicity. 

Let us contemplate the awful scene one 
moment longer. The excitement has subsided ; 
the cry of the merciless spectators is heard no 
more ; the smoking pile becomes one universal 
ruin; and the living form so lately quivering 
with the intensity of quickened and agonized 
sensation, is mingled with the silent dust. Are 
there not footsteps lingering near that fatal 
spot? Are there not looks too wild for tears, 
still fixed upon the white ashes with which the 
idle breezes are at play ? Are there not hearts 
whose inmost depths are filled with bitterness. 
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and thoughts of vengeance, and dreams of im- 
pious daring, and fierce, bold scrutiny of the 
ways of Providence, and presumptuous ques- 
tioning if these are the tender mercies of the 
Most High? Yes; such has ever been the 
effect of persecution upon the human mind, 
and never is the infidel so fii-mly fortified 
against conviction, as when he contemplates 
the wrongs and the wretchedness which man, 
infuriated with a blind and superstitious zeal, 
inflicts upon his brother. 

We turn from this scene of hori'ors to the 
aspect presented by religion under a milder 
form of persecution, or rather under one whose 
influence is more remote, and we follow a little 
company of faithful worshippers to their taber- 
nacle in the mountains, where their canopy is 
the starry sky, and their altar the rude rocks 
of the wilderness. Upon the summit of a 
beetling precipice, a sentinel keeps watch, and 
while he looks to the sombre woods, the hollow 
caves, or the dim and distant heights, if haply 
he may discern the movements of an insidious 
enemy, hymns of praise and adoration are heard 
from the congregation in the valley, as, echoing 
from crag to crag, the deep, full anthem of 

i3 
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devotion rises on the evening breeze. Then 
the devout and heartfelt prayer is offered up, 
that the true Shepherd will vouchsafe to look 
down upon and visit the scattered remnant of 
his flock, that his voice may yet call them into 
safe pastures, and that he will pour out the 
waters of eternal life, for the support of the 
feeble, the refreshment of the weary, and the 
consolation of the " sore distressed." 

It is in such scenes and circumstances, that 
the followers of a persecuted faith become 
indeed brethren in the fellowship of Christ. 
Suffering in a common cause, apprehending the 
same danger, and led on by one purpose, the 
vital bond of the society extends and lives 
through all its members. Discord enters not 
into their communion, for the world is against 
them, and they can stand under its cruelty and 
oppression by no other compact than that of 
Christian love ; jealousy pours not its rankling 
venom into their hearts, for they are hoping to 
attain a felicity in which all are blest ; ambition 
sows not the seeds of selfishness amongst 
them, for their reward is one that admits of no 
monopoly — of which all may partake, without 
diminishing the portion of any : and after this 
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pure and simple worship, how sacred, how 
fervent is the farewell of the brethren on 
separating for their distant homes. Some have 
to trace the dubious sands of the sea-beateu 
shore, some the lonely sheep-track on the 
mountains, and some the hollow bed of the 
wintry torrent, whose thundering waters have 
worked out for themselves a rugged pathway 
down the hills; but all are accompanied by 
the same deep sense of outward danger, and 
internal peace — all have the same bright stars 
to light them on their silent way, and the same 
spiritual help to support their weary steps. 
They know not but the homes they are seeking 
may have become a heap of ruins ; but they 
have learned to look for an everlasting habita- 
tion where the spoiler may not come. They 
know not but the sword of persecution may 
have severed the chain of their domestic 
happiness; but they feel that every, link of 
that chain can be reunited in a world of peace. 
They know not but the shadow of destruction 
I^ay have fallen upon all that beautified and 
cheered their earthly path ; but they are pil- 
grims to a better land, and they have only to 
press onward in the simplicity of humble 
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Christians, and the gates of the celestial city 
will soon be won. 

. Religion, stigmatized with the world's con- 
tempt, and hunted from the earth by the 
powerful emissaries of public authority, is ever 
the religion of the heart and the affections. 
Were it otherwise it could not stand its ground ; 
but dignity and disgrace, temporal enjoyment 
and temporal suffering, even life and death, 
become as nothing in comparison with that 
righteous cause which men feel themselves 
called upon faithfully to uphold before a disbe- 
lieving people, for the glory of God and the 
benefit of their fellow creatures. If it be a test 
of the love which a man bears for his brother, 
that he will lay down his life for him, the test 
of suffering must also apply to his religion; 
and pure and devoted must be the love of him, 
who holds himself at all times in a state of 
readiness to lay down the last and dearest 
sacrifice upon the altar of his faith. Yes ; that 
must be love indeed, which over weighs all 
earthly and natural affections, which separates 
the mother from her weeping child, the hus- 
band from his wife of yesterday, the friends 
who had been wont to take sweet counsel 
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together, and last, but not leastj which tears 
away the fond endearing thoughts of promised 
happiness from the heart around which they 
cling when it beats with the fervour of youthful 
hope, and rejoices in the anticipated sunshine 
of bright days to come, in which the lovely and 
the loved may dwell together in peace and 
safety even upon earth. It is not a light or 
common love that can thus sever the strongest 
ties of human life, and fortify the soul, not only 
to endure all that our nature shrinks from, 
but to resign all that our nature teaches us to 
hold dear. 

From the worship of the heart, we turn to 
that of the sanctuary — from religion robbed of 
its external attributes, restrained, and perse- 
cuted, and driven inward to the centre of 
volition, and sealed up in the fountains of 
spiritual life; to that which powerful nations 
combine to support, before which suppliant 
monarchs bow, and which, supreme above the 
regal sceptre, sends forth its awful and impe- 
rious mandates through distant regions of the 
peopled world. 

We enter the magnificent and stately edifice 
consecrated to the worship of a God no longer 
partially acknowledged, or reverenced at the 
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risk of life, and we mark the pomp and the 
ceremonial designed to recommend that wor- 
ship to the general acceptance of mankind. 
Through the richly variegated windows, bright 
beams of golden splendour are glancing on the 
marble floor, and lighting up the monumental 
tablets of departed worth. Deeds of heroic 
virtue, long since forgotten but for that 
faithful record, are dimly shadowed out upon 
the tombs, and the sculptured forms that bend 
in silent beauty over the unbroken slumbers of 
the dead, point with an awful warning to the 
inevitable doom of man. Above, around, and 
beneath us, are the storied pages on which 
human labour has inscribed the memorial of its 
power — the barriers raised by art against the 
encroachments of time — the landmarks graven 
upon stone, which denote the intellectual pro- 
gress of past ages. We gaze upon the tessel- 
lated aisle, intersected with alternate light and 
shadow, where the stately columns, terminating 
in the solemn arch, rise like tall palm trees in 
the desert plain, whose graceful branches meet 
in stately grandeur above the head of the 
wayfaring traveller, while he pauses to bless 
their welcome shade, and thinks how lovely are 
the green spots of verdure in the wilderness — 
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the fertile islands that beautify a waste and 
troubled sea. We listen, and the measured 
tread of sober feet is the only sound that dis* 
turbs the silence of that sacred place — we 
listen, till the beating of our own hearts- 
becomes audible, and we almost fear that a- 
" stir — a breath " should break the slumbers of 
the dead — we listen, and suddenly the tremen- 
dous peal of the deep-toned organ bursts upon 
our ear, and sweet young voices, like a sym- 
phony of pure spirits, join the heavenly anthem 
as it rises in a louder strain of harmony, and 
echoes through every arch of the resounding 
pile. The anthem ceases, and the sound of 
prayer ascends from a thousand hearts, as 
variously formed as the lips from whence that 
pmyer proceeds, yet all uniting in the worship 
of one God — all reverentially acknowledging 
his right to reign and rule with undisputed 
sway. 

Perhaps it is the hour of evening worship, 
and instead of the bright sunbeams glancing 
through the many-tinted windows, and pene- 
trating into the distant recesses of the cathedral 
pile, artificial lights of inferior lustre gleam out 
here and there, like stars in the midnight sky, 
making the intervening darkness more palpable 
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and profound. It is the hour when " every 
soft and solemn influence" is poured most 
profusely upon the prostrate soul, when the 
sordid and mercenary cares of day are over, 
and religion^ like an angel of peace, descends 
upon the troubled spirit that knows no other 
resting place than her sanctuary — no other 
shelter than her brooding wing. It is the 
hour when all our wannest, purest, and holiest 
affections gush forth like rills of sweetness and 
refreshment, watering the verdure of the path 
of life, and producing fresh loveliness, and 
renewed delight. It is the hour when prayer 
is the natural language of the devoted soul, 
and here the humble penitent is kneeling to 
implore the pardon promised to the broken 
and the contrite heart — there the parent de- 
voutly asks a blessing upon his family, and 
his household, upon the wife of his bosom, and 
the children of his love — here the poor mendi- 
cant bares his pale brow before the eye of 
heaven, and stands without a blush in that 
presence to which wealth is no passport, and 
from which poverty affords no plea for rejec- 
tion — ^there the rich arbitrer of magisterial law, 
humbly bends his knee, and acknowledges, 
that without the sanction of divine authority 
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the judgment of man must be vain, and his 
sentence void — here the miserable outcast from 
society, glides unnoticed along the silent aisle, 
and bending beneath the shadow of a marble 
column, bathes her hollow cheek with tears 
whose sincerity is unquestioned here — there 
the gaily habited, admired, and cherished idol 
of the same society folds her white hands upon 
her bosom, and feels th^ deep aching void 
which religion alone is sufficient to supply — 
here the rosy lips of cherub infancy lisp the 
words of prayer, more felt than comprehended 
amidst the awful grandeur of that solemn 
scene ; and there the wrinkled brow of age is 
illuminated with the overpowering brightness 
of anticipated joy, while feeble accents, broken 
by the tremors of infirmity and pain, tell of the 
gladness of renovated life. 

It is this variety of sight and sound, mingled 
together into one scene, and united in the same 
holy purpose, which constitutes a harmony so 
true to the principles of human nature, as well 
as to the character and attributes of the Divine 
Being, and the relation between him and his 
lowly and erring creatures, that we cannot 
contemplate such worship without aspiring to 
partake in its reality — we cannot feel its reality 
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without being raised higher in the scale of spi-^ 
ritual enjoyment. 

If, retiring from this scene, we follow the 
penitent to his secret cell, we behold him lace-» 
rating his bleeding limbs, and torturing out 
what he believes to be the demon of his natural 
heart; or we watch him through the tedious 
hours of solitary musing, when the sun is 
shining upon the walls of his convent, upon 
the green flowery valley where it stands, and 
upon the glancing waters of a river whose pure 
fresh streams glide on with a perpetual melody, 
through woods, and groves, the verdant beauty 
of whose mazy labyrinths look like the chosen 
walks of wandering angels. While the bright 
sun is shining upon such a scene, the pale 
monk sits brooding over the transgressions of 
his youth, and counting a never-varying circle 
of dull beads; or, stooping his cold forehead 
to the stony floor, he closes every avenue of 
rational enjoyment, and believing this immor 
lation of his nature is the sacrifice his God 
requires, pledges himself to the same absti- 
nence, the same penance, and the same abase- 
ment, through all the long years of his after- 
life. 

It is not, most assuredly, to the nature of 
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such worship, that we would accord the meed 
of poetical merit ; but to the earnestness, the 
sincerity, the total dedication of heart, which its 
votaries display, and which might sometimes 
bring a blush of shame upon the less devoted 
followers of a more enlightened faith. 

Nor is the simplicity of a less ostentatious 
form of worship inferior in its accordance with 
the true spirit of poetry. There is not much to 
fix the gaze of the beholder in the quiet con- 
gregation of a village church, or in the little 
band of lowly suppliants who bend the knee 
within the walls of the conventicle, and listen 
to the impassioned eloquence, bursting in ex-^ 
temporaneous fervour, from the lips of the 
humble labourer in the vineyard, whose reward 
is not the gift of sordid gain, but the soul-sus-i 
taining consciousness of walking in the ways 
of truth, and yielding the tribute of obedience 
where simply to obey is to enjoy. There ia 
not much to interest the mere spectator in such 
a scene; but there is much to cheer the spirit 
of the philanthropist in the contemplation of 
the earnest zeal, the strict integrity, and the 
devotional fervour, which inspires this staunch 
adherence to what conscience points out as a 
better way than that established by former 
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ages, supported by national authority, and per- 
severed in by thousands from a blind partiality 
for old customs and familiar forms. 

Far be it from the writer of these pages, to 
draw invidious comparisons between one creed 
and another, or to join the public voice which 
makes destruction rather than edification the 
object of its tumultuous outcry. Whatever is 
the subject of popular belief, or the common 
ground on which mankind concentrate their 
energies and hopes, it argues the proper exer- 
cise of moral feeling, when those who dissent 
from such belief have the courage and integ- 
rity to avow that dissent in the face of a dia^ 
approving world — when those who depart from 
such ground, do so in Christian love, and cha- 
rity, and with full purpose of heart. 

It is when entertaining these views of moral 
rectitude, that we behold with peculiar interest 
a congregation of schismatical worshippers, and 
even if we cannot join in the peculiar form of 
their devotional duties, we can at least rejoice 
that there are independent minds, ready to 
shake off the bondage of established opinion, 
and freely and fully to acknowledge whatever 
they conscientiously believe to be the truth, 
making the testimony of their own faith su- 
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preme above the authorities of this world, and 
preferring the service of God before the gra- 
cious countenance of man. 

There are cases too, when this system of 
worship comes home to the affections of the 
people unprovided for by the established reli- 
gion of the land. There are obscure and iso- 
lated beings, dwelling in remote or thinly 
peopled districts, by whom the sound of the 
Sabbath bell is seldom heard, and to whom 
the welcome visitation of a Christian minister 
would scarcely be known, but for the pilgrim 
preacher, who penetrates, not only into the 
solitary cottage of the herdsman on the moun- 
tain, but into the lowest haunts of savage life, 
where, instead of the simplicity of pastoral in- 
nocence, he finds the brutality of rustic vice. 
Nor must we judge of the announcement of a 
village prayer meeting, or the appearance of 
an itinerant preacher, by what we ourselves 
should feel, if compelled to listen to his wild 
eloquence, stirring up the unsophisticated mind 
to enthusiasm, if not to pure devotion. We 
must picture the poor and destitute old man, 
infirm and helpless, racked with pain, and 
trembling on the brink of the grave, weary of 
life, yet dreading the darkness and the uncer* 
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tainty of death, his anguish never soothed by 
the voice of kindness, nor his heart enlightened 
by the words of comfort or instruction. We 
must picture him day after day, and night after 
night, the sleepless, restless victim of lassitude 
ttnd disease, without a thought beyond the 
narrow bounds of his miserable hovel, or a 
feeling separate from the pangs that torture his 
emaciated frame. To such an one, perhaps 
the wandering minister imparts the sanguine 
hope that animates his own soul, when sud- 
denly the couch of suffering is converted into 
one of triumph. He who cannot read, can 
feel the words of life ; and joyfully he clasps 
his trembling hands in full assurance of an 
immortality, from whose inexhaustible happi- 
ness the poor, the despised, and the needy are 
not shut out. 

Or we turn to the cottage of the lonely 
widow who has lost the sole prop of her de- 
clining years, whose children are distant or 
dead, and who sits from morn till night in 
the silence of her desolate home, pursuing the 
same monotonous range of limited and painful 
thought — looking alternately from her narrow 
lattice upon the wide bare surface of the dis- 
tant hills, or back again to the white ashes that 
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lie upon her silent hearth. It is to such a 
being (and there are many whose existence is 
little more enlivened by mental or spiritual 
excitement) that the social prayer meeting be- 
comes an object of intense and incalculable 
enjoyment, the communion of fellow Christians 
a living and lasting consolation, and the record 
of divine truth a source of vital interest and 
delight. 

There are in the darkest and most degraded 
walks of life, coarse, blind votaries of mere 
animal gratification, outcasts from the pale of 
intellectual as well as moral fellowship, gross 
bodily creatures, who sink the character of man 
beneath the level of the brute — men whose 
haunts are the polluted habitations of guilt and 
shame, whose feelings are seared with the 
brand of public infamy, and whose souls are 
blasted with the contagion of lawless thoughts 
and despicable purposes, and passions uncon- 
trolled. * By such men the paths that lead to 
the house of prayer are more despised than the 
gates of hell, and rather than seek the pardon 
of an offended God, they impotently defy his 
power. But at the same time that they are 
boasting of their recklessness, and making an 
open parade of the impious prostitution of their 
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souls^ the worm that dieth not has begun its 
irredstible operation upon their hearts, and 
the darkness and horror which surround them 
in their solitary hours assume a tenfold gloom. 
They hear of religion, and they hate the name ; 
but with their hate is mingled a secret trust in 
its efficacy to remove the intolerable burden 
under which they groan. They scorn to join 
the congregation of openly professing worship- 
pers, though but to hear the nature of religion 
explained ; but without implicating themselvesj 
they can go forth into the open fields, to listen 
to, and mock the less authorized enthusiast, 
pouring his unpremeditated eloquence upon the 
wondering ears of thousands, who would not 
have listened to his voice elsewhere. And such 
are the means by which the hardened sinner is 
not unfrequently awakened from his gross and 
brutal sleep, the outcasts from society drawn 
back within the wholesome limitations of a 
decent life, and the reprobate reclaimed from 
the dangerous error of his ways. 

Nor let the more enlightened Christian de^ 
spise such humble means, whose chief merit is 
their unbounded extent, added to their adapta- 
tion to extreme cases, and whose efficacy,proved 
by the observation of every day, is a sufficient 
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warrant for their lawfulness. With the too 
frequent abuse of these means^ poetry holds no 
connection ; but it is their least recommend a-^ 
tion to say, that poetry is intimately associated 
with their power to awaken the dormant ener- 
gies of the mind, to penetrate the heart, and 
mingle with the affections, and to let in the 
glorious light of immortality upon the be- 
nighted soul. 

Of all the public ordinances of our religion, 
that which appoints one day in seven for a sea- 
son of rest, is perhaps the most productive of 
poetical association, and as such has ever been 
a favourite theme with the imaginative bard. 
In a world such as we inhabit, and with a 
bodily and mental conformation like ours, it 
is natural that rest should become (especially 
in advanced age) the object of our continual 
desire, and that regarding it superficially, as it 
appears to us in the midst of the cares and 
perplexities of ordinary life, we should learn 
to speak of it as our chief good ; although it 
is probable that in a purer sphere, and endowed 
with renovated powers of action and percep- 
tion, we should find that constant activity was 
more productive of enjoyment. Even here, 
the word rest is one of comparative significa- 
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tion, for those who have an opportunity of 
making the experiment become more weary of 
continued repose than of continued exertion. 
Still the pining of the heart is ever after some 
portion of natural and necessary rest, and the 
Sabbath, where it is regarded with right feel- 
ings, affords a beautiful and perfect exempli* 
fication of the provision made by our Heavenly 
Father, to meet the wants and the wishes of 
humanity. 

Those pitiable beings whose mental exis- 
tence is supported by a perpetual succession 
of excitements, are wholly incapable of con- 
ceiving what the Sabbath is to the mechanic, 
the labourer, or even to the man of business, 
whose heart is with his family, while his head 
and hands are occupied in the daily traffic of 
mercantile affairs. To such a man the Sab- 
bath is indeed a day of refreshment, as well as 
rest — a day in which he can listen to the 
pattle of his almost unknown children, and 
look into their opening minds, and cultivate a 
short — alas, too short acquaintance with the 
source^ of domestic happiness — ^it is a day on 
which he can enter into the free unreserved 
companionship of his own fireside, and, feeling 
that he ha^ a possession in the esteem and the 
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approbation of those around him, in the moral 
r^hts of man^ in the institutions of religion, 
and in the heritage of an immortal creature, he 
aspires to a higher and more intellectual state 
of being than that absorbed in the continual 
pursuit of wealth. If then he loves the Sabbath, 
it is not merely because it relieves him from 
the necessity of laborious exertion, but because 
it makes him a wiser and a better man. 

The mechanic has the same reason, and the 
same right to welcome this day. Indeed it 
seems to be the peculiar privilege of those who 
spend their intervening hours in toil and trou- 
ble, to appreciate the enjoyment of the Sab- 
bath, so far as it aflTords them an interval of 
cessation from irksome cares. Rightly to en- 
joy, and fully to appreciate the value of the 
Sabbath, requires the association of a higher 
range of thought and feeling, such as j?eligion 
alone can supply. 

If in the busy town, and for those who tread 
the beaten paths of life, there is much to 
interest the heart in the recurrence of the Sab- 
bath — in the chiming of innumerable bells at 
stated intervals of public worship, in the ga- 
thering of vast multitudes assembled for one 
common purpose^ and that the holiest of which 
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our mortal nature is capable, and in the 
general aspect of sobriety, order, and profound 
respect which pervades the thickly-peopled 
city, how much more is to be felt where man 
exists in a state of greater simplicity, in the 
rude home of the peasant, or in those little 
groups of humble dwellings gemming the fertile 
plain, in the midst of which the tall village 
spire rises and points to heaven. It is not here 
as in the city, that the loud peal of many bells 
announces the hour of prayer, but the single 
bell tolling at intervals, is converted into music 
by the fresh pure morning air, and the many 
simple and delightful associations connected 
with that well-known sound. Perhaps a be- 
loved and revered minister is there to welcome 
his people once again within the fold of Chris- 
tian communion, families separated by the 
occupations of the week, now meet to offer up 
their fervent prayers together; the village 
pauper stands upon the same foundation as 
the village lord, and looks upward with the 
same calm countenance to meet the light of 
heaven ; the comely-habited maiden closes the 
wicket of her father's garden, and hastens at 
the universal call; while the feeble steps of 
infancy and age, blending their weakness and 
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their humble confidence together, are heard 
slowly advancing along the solemn aisle. No 
sooner is the simple service ended, than a 
cordial recognition takes place between the 
pastor and his congregation, and often between 
those who meet too seldom — the rich and the 
poor — the exalted and the lowly: and kind 
questions are asked of the suffering or the 
absent, followed by visits of Christian love, and 
words of consolation, to those who are debar- 
red the privilege of meeting their brethren and 
their friends within the consecrated walls of 
the church. 

It is on these days, that through the stillness 
of the summer air, we often hear the mournful 
cadence of distant and harmonious voices, 
pinging at intervals their low sweet requiem 
over the bier of a departed friend, as they 
bear him to his last long home beneath the 
outstretched arms of the sheltering elms, that 
skirt the precincts of the dead, and cast their 
sombre shadows athwart the beams of the 
declining sun. Perhaps it is a venerable 
parent who has been quietly translated to his 
place of rest, and the tears of the surrounding 
mourners fall into the grave without bitterness, 
and almost without regret ; for the poor have 
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happier thoiights of the last call, annouDcnig 
the tenuination of mortal sufferings than tho^ 
wlM>Be progress through this world is tel^ 
interrupted with hardi^p, toil^ and pain. 

But it is quite as possible that the lifeled$ 
form for which that bier is spread, should hate 
been the rustic beauty of the fair and the 
festival, the pride of the village, the belle who 
bore away the palm of admiration from her less 
lovely sisters, who now stand weeping by her 
side,' without one touch of envy, or one wish, 
except to call her back to trace again the 
flowery meadows, to sing her songs of native 
melody, and to meet th^n with her ever-beam- 
ing smile of youth and joy. But it may not 
be. And she who was so fondly cherished, 
so tenderly beloved, so flattered and admired, 
is consigned to the cold prison of the tomb, 
and left to the unbroken silence of her solitary 
sleep. 

With the Sabbath evening in the village, are 
connected a thousand agreeable associations, 
which those who are not alive to the true 
poetry of life, are unable to enjoy. Nor is it 
the least portion of the satisfaction afforded by 
this day, to see the cattle that have borne their 
share in the labour of the week, without par- 
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ticipating. in its reward, browsing in the cool 
pastures^ or resting their toil-worn limbs upon 
the sunny slopes of the verdant hills. The 
shady lanes around the rillag-e afford shelter 
and refreshment to -many a persecuted animal 
that knows no other day of rest ; and as we 
pass along^ we see groups of rosy children wan- 
dering hand in hand in quest of wild^flowers, 
01* the purple fruit of the bramble, which seems 
to be the only inalienable property of child- 
hood ; or we meet with families going half-way 
home with a beloved son or daughter, whose 
portion of servitude is now cast in some distant 
hamlet, from whence the occasional return is an 
event of long promise, and widely participated 
joy. Around the open door of the peasant are 
other groups of more infantine beauty, and as 
the father stands beside them, with the Bible 
in his hand, the fond mother looks alternately 
at him and them, as if the whole wealth of her 
existence were centred in these her household 
treasures ; while retiring into some quiet nook 
of the cottage or the garden, the little patient 
pupil of Sabbath discipline carefully cons his 
lesson for the coming week. Farther on, 
within a neatly trimmed enclosure, where the 
red daisy, and the dark green box, mark out 
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the boundary lines surrounding the .rose triee, 
the sweet briar, and thie climbing honeysuckle, 
$tands the quiet habitation of an ancient dame, 
who diligently spells out the meaning of the 
sacred page, in uninterrupted loneliness and 
peace. In the distance we hear the sound of 
many voices joining in hymns of prayer and 
praise — ^the old and the young — ^the feeble and 
the firm, raised together in one delightful sym- 
phony of gratitude and love : and if scattered 
here and there, we find little companies of the 
idle, the thoughtless, or the gay, they are still 
those whose outward decency — whose fresh 
bright looks of health and happiness, evince a 
respect for the Sabbath, and a participation in 
its universal calm. 

It is after the contemplation of scenes like 
these, that we return to our homes, more happy 
in the thought, that the young have their 
serious moments, the widely separated their 
time of meeting, the ignorant their seasons of 
instruction, the old their consolation, and the 
weary their day of rest. 

It is not however to the public offices of 
religion, that its poetical interest is confined. 
If we look into the private walks of life, we 
behold this powerful principle working the 
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most important revolutions in the moral cha* 
racter of man — if into the midst of families, we 
find it severing or uniting the firmest links of 
natural connection — giving solemnity to the 
sad parting — over the glad meeting after long 
separation diffusing a holy joy — imparting 
reverence to the attributes of age- — purity and 
happiness to the cheerful smiles of childhood — 
and presiding with its sanctifying i&fluence 
over all the different offices of duty, and 
charity, and love — or if we look into the human 
heart, it is here that religion is seen controlling 
the fiery passions of youth, subduing the stub- 
bom will, softening down the asperities of 
nature, and mingling with the springs of earthly 
feeling the pure, inexhaustible waters of eternal 
life. 

How would the fond mother endure with 
fortitude the sad farewell, that separates the 
son of her hopes from the genial atmosphere of 
domestic peace, if she did not in her heart 
consign him to the more judicious care of his 
heavenly Father ? or how would she send him 
forth alone to trace his distant and dubious 
pathway through the wilderness of life, but for 
her faith in the guiding hand which she im- 
plores to direct him through its manifpld 
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temptations^ to lead him safely through its 
dangers, and biing him back to her yearning 
bosom unspotted from the world. It is the 
internal support derived from religion that 
nerves her for the trial, and reconciles her to 
the after hours of watchfulness and care, when 
she may look in vain for tidings from the wan* 
derer, and calculate with fruitless anticipation 
upon tiie hour of his return. 

It is the same feeling of religion, not un-» 
frequently excited to enthusiasm, that tears 
away the youthful devotee from all the joys of 
nature, and the endeai*ments of domestic love; 
clothing her fair forehead in the mournful 
vestments of monastic gloom, and shadowing 
the young cheek from which the last rose has 
faded, with the sable pall of a premature and 
living d^tb^ 

It is religion too that steals upon the soul of 
the contemplative student, and lures him away 
from the haunts of convivial mirth, from th^e 
excitement of the flowing bowl, and from the 
ambition of the sordid or the gay, to devote the 
highest powers and energies of his mind to the 
edification of his fellow creatures, and the 
spring time of his existence to the service of 
his God. 
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It is this support which keeps iiliye the hope 
of the heart-stricken wife) as she pursues hef 
reprobate husband through the d^k windings 
of his sinful course^ ^ wooing him back with 
her unfailing gentleness to the comforts of his 
home, watching over him in his unguarded 
moments, with the balm of Christisyi consola- 
tion ever ready for his hour, of need, and sup* 
plicating with incessant prayets, that a stronger 
arm than hers may be stretched out to arrest 
the progress of his erring steps. 

Without this active and living principle, 
operating upon the various dispositions of man-' 
kind, we should never witness those instances- 
of self denial in the cause of virtue, which* 
afford the strongest evidence of the all-sustain-^ 
ing efficacy of religion^ How, for instance/ 
would the compassionate maiden find strength 
to reject her worthless lover, because the stain' 
of guilt was upon his brow, and because his 
spirit refused to bow down and worship at the 
altar of het God> if the claims of duty were nofc 
paramount to those of affection? And yet such 
things have been; and warm, young hearts, 
whose cords of happiness were rent asunder by/ 
the fierce and fiery trial, have chosen for 
themselves a solitary I6t, separate and distinct 
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from the sphere of their long cherished enjoy- 
ments, and have dwelt in peace and resignation 
under the guiding influence of the one divine 
light, by which all others, from whence they 
had ever derived hope or gladness, were extin- 
guished. 

Yes ; and the man of strong afiections, whose 
downward tendency in the career of worldly 
occupation, had reduced a tender wife and 
helpless children to the last extreme of poverty 
and wretchedness, has been visited with power- 
ful temptation in his hour of weakness, when 
his perceptions of right and wrong were so 
confused with bodily and mental suffering, that 
the limitations of moral good seemed to be 
yielding to the encroachments of physical evil, 
when the wants of his starving family were 
bursting forth in audible and heart-rending 
appeals for which he had no answer, when the 
shadows of despair fell around him, and squa- 
lid misery encircled his cold hearth. And he 
too has stood his ground, strong in the confi- 
dence that real good, or lasting happiness, 
never yet was purchased by the sacrifice ^ of 
virtuous rectitude. 

But if we measure the strength of the prin- 
ciple by the weakness of the agent it inspires, 
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we would point out, above all other instances 
of its operative power, that in which a child 
looks boldly in the face of authority, and 
daring the retributive judgment which must 
inevitably follow, openly and freely tells the 
truth. Sometimes a single falsehood, or a mere 
evasion would save the little culprit from the 
pain of public ignominy, from thie fury of a 
tyrant master, and from the punishment that, 
even in anticipation, checks the warm current 
of his youthful blood, and sends a shivering 
thrill through every nerve and fibre of his 
trembling frame. But he has been instructed 
by parents whose word he cannot doubt, to 
believe that there is a good and gracious God 
looking down upon the children of earth, 
caring for their sufferings, listening to their 
prayers, teaching them his holy law, and en- 
couraging them to regard the performance of 
it above all the enjoyments afforded by the 
world ; and knowing that a strict adherence to 
the truth is one of the essential points of that 
law, the penitent child, even with the tears of 
anguish on his cheek, pronounces the decisive 
word of truth which seals his sentence upon 
earth — ^the word which rejoicing angels bear 
to the courts of heaven, as the richest tribute 
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humanity can lay before the throne of its 
Creator. . ,' 

These are but single instances, chosen out 
from a mass of evidence, clearly proving that 
religion in its influence upon the affections, in 
its intimate connection with those important 
scenes and circumstances of life, from which- 
we derive the greatest pain or pleasure, in 
short, in its supreme dominion over the human 
heart, is, above all other subjects, that which 
possesses the highest claim to the regard of 
the poet ; not only as being most productive 
of intellectual gratification, but most worthy 
of him who aspires to the right exercise of the 
loftiest attributes of mind. 

A superficial view of religion may lead to 
the popular and vulgar notion, that its prac- 
tical duties are incompatible with true refine-^ 
ment of feeling, and elevation of thought ; but 
is not that the most genuine refinement which 
penetmtes into the distant relations of things, 
and cements, by mental association, the visible 
and material — the familiar or the gross, with 
powerful impressions of moral excellence, and 
beauty, and happiness ? Is not that the most 
elevated range of thought which combines the 
practical and temporal affairs of men, with the 
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eternal principles upon which the world Is 
established and governed ? 

We know of nothing that can so fully and so 
belLutifuUy adorn the ordinary path of life, as 
religion ; because it imparts a spiritual essence 
tp all our customary actions and pursuits^ in 
which the slightest portion of good and evil is 
involved. We can imagine nothing to exceed 
in tenderness the merciful dealing of our 
heavenly Father with his erring and rebellious 
creatures ; and as there is nothing to equal the 
perfection of the Divine character, so there is 
no sublimity comparable to that of his nature* 
Nor is this all. We have said that poetry must 
come home to our own bosoms in order to be 
truly felt, and religion teaches us that we have 
a portion in everlasting life — an inheritance in 
eternity — that the hopes and the fears which 
stimulate our actions, the powers and the ener- 
gies with which we are endowed, are not merely 
given us for the brief purposes of temporal 
existence — to play their little part upon this 
sublunary stage — to animate frail creatures 
that must perish in the tomb, but as links 
woven in with the great chain of being to be 
unfolded in a sphere without limitationid-'--in a 
" world without end." 



/ 
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We would not depreciate the freeness, and 
the fulness of the benefits of religion, by say- 
ing that the poet has a participation in their 
delights, beyond that enjoyed by others ; be- 
cause we reverently believe the nature of 
religion to be such as to adapt it to every 
understanding, render it available in every 
condition of humanity, and sustaining, and 
consolatory to every heart. But we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it impossible for the 
poet to reach the same intellectual height, 
without the aid of religion, as when he soars on 
angel's wings up to the gates of heaven — to 
touch the strings of human feeling so power- 
fully, as when his hand is bathed in the pure 
fountains of eternal truth. 

How for instance would he expatiate upon 
beauty or excellence, if they had no arche- 
types in heaven ? How would he describe the 
calamities which tear up the root of domestic 
peace, and agonize the tortured bosom, if 
neither prayer nor appeal were wrung out by 
such wretchedness, and directed to a spi- 
ritual power by whom the calamity might be 
averted ? How would he solemnize the vow, 
or seal the blessing, or ratify the curse, with- 
out the sanction of divine authority ? or how 
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might his soul aspire to the sublime, without 
expanding its wings in the regions of eter- 
nity ? 

No; there is nothing which the poet need 
reject in the religion of the Bible, or the religion 
of the heart ; but rather let him seek its be- 
nignant and inspiring influence, as a light to his 
genius, a stimulus to his imagination, a guide 
to his taste, a Are to his ardour, an impetus to 
his power, and a world thrown open to his 
enjoyment. 
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Hitherto we have bestowed our attention 
upon what essentially belongs to poetry, as a 
medium for receiving and imparting the high- 
est intellectual enjoyment. We now come to 
the qualifications for composing poetry — the 
fundamental characteristics of the poet. All 
persons of cultivated understanding, endowed 
with an ordinary share of sensibility, are more 
or less capable of feeling what is poetical ; 
but that all, even amongst those who attempt 
it, are not equal to toriting poetry, is owing to 
their deficiency in some or all of the following 
qualifications : — capacity of receiving deep im- 
pressions — imagination — power — and taste. 
These qualifications we shall now consider 
separately, beginning with the first, which for 
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want of a better term, I have called impres- 
sion. 

We have already seen how poetry derives 
its existence from the association of ideas, as 
well as how such associations must arise out 
of impressions, and it follows as a natural con- 
sequence, that if this be necessary to enable a 
man to feel poetry, it is still more so to qua- 
lify him for writing it. Impressions are, in 
fact, the secret fund from whence the poet 
derives his most brilliant thoughts — the mate- 
rial with which he works, the colouring in 
which he dips his pencil when he paints — the 
inexhaustible fountain to which he applies for 
the simplicity of nature, and the force of 
truth. 

We have before observed, that it is impos- 
sible to trace a great proportion of our associa- 
tions to their original source, because we 
cannot recall the impressions made upon our 
mind in infancy ; but we know that in that 
early stage of life, when we were most alive to 
sensation, all the impressions which we did 
receive, must have been connected with pain 
or pleasure, and that hence arise preference 
and antipathy, hope and fear, love and hatred. 
We have the authority of Dr. Johnson, as well 
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as that of our own observation for asserting, 
that children are not naturally grateful, and 
from the history of man in a barbarous state, 
we learn that he is not naturally honest. 
The reason is, that both the infant, and the 
savage, have received pleasure from self-indul- 
gence, but not from the exercise of any moral 
duty ; and therefore it is evident that greater 
maturity of mind is necessary for the formation 
of those ideas which arise out of impressions 
made by the social intercourse of mankind. 
Yet in a very early stage of existence we are 
capable of deriving more simple ideas from 
impressions whose strength and durability con- 
stitute the riches of the poet. 

Perhaps the first of this description is, the 
idea of power, naturally arising in the mind of 
a child, from the bodily force by which its 
most violent attempts at resistance are easily 
overcome. But in order to be deeply im- 
pressed with this idea, it is necessary that we 
should have witnessed some manifestation of 
power beyond the reach of man's utmost capa- 
bilities, and this we behold in the tremendous 
violence of the winds, the rage of the ocean, 
the cataract, or the volcano. 

The idea of number multiplied to infinity 
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comes next, and this it is reasonable to suppose 
may originate in the contemplation of the 
stars. We may not be able to recall to our 
remembrance the time when our own minds were 
first awakened to a conception of the splendour 
of the heavens ; but we have an opportunity of 
observing in others the rapt and astonished 
gaze with which they first regard the stars in 
reference to their number, and how the opening 
mind expands as one after another of these 
nightly suns rises, and dawns upon it — first 
seen in separate points of light — then in 
groups — then multitudes — then fields spangled 
all over with shining glory — then wider fields 
— and so on, until at last the idea of number 
loses all limitation, and the child conceives for 
the first time, that of infinity. 

From the contemplation of a widely extended 
view, we have unquestionably derived our no- 
tion of space. Why this idea, arising out of 
an incalculable number of objects, in them- 
selves ordinary and familiar, should obtain the 
character of sublime, it is not easy to deter- 
mine, unless it be that the same expansion of 
mind is as necessary to receive these two im- 
pressions, as to contemplate the nature of unli- 
mited power, which is universally accompanied 
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with sensations of awe, and sometimes of 
terror. 

Duration is generally the last which the 
mind receives of these impressions, and when 
extended to eternity, it is the most important. 
This idea does not arise like that of infinity, 
from objects of calculation, nor like power, 
from any connection with impulse or sensation; 
but steals quietly upon the mind from deep 
and earnest meditation, sometimes upon ob- 
jects which have existed from time immemorial, 
sometimes upon those which will exist for ages 
yet to come. We gaze upon the ivied walls of 
the ruined edifice, whose very structure bears 
evidence of the different manners, customs and 
occupations of those who once surrounded 
the now deserted hearth. We walk into the 
spacious banqueting-room whose walls once 
echoed to the songs of festivity or triumph, 
and there the bat holds nightly converse with 
the owl. We listen to the rush of the evening 
breeze amtongst the deep dark foliage of the 
firmly- rooted trees, which have arisen out of 
seeds scattered by the wandering winds 
amongst the desolation of fallen magnificence. 
Even then the pile must have been a ruin, and 
we see by the broken pillar whose base is 
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buried in the earth, what an accumulation of 
matter time must have strewn around it, to 
raise the level of the surrounding earth, from 
its foundation to its centre. We look through 
the wide yawning aperture that seems to have 
been a richly-ornamented window, and there, 
where the gallant knight once laid his con- 
quering sword at the feet of smiling beauty, 
where the minstrel tuned his lyre, and sung 
the praise of heroes now forgotten, where the 
snow white hand of the courtly dame was 
wont to rest as she looked forth upon the 
sloping lawn, marking the long shadows of the 
stately trees, of which neither root nor branch 
remain ; now the rude nettle rears his head, the 
loose bramble waves in the wind that whistles 
through the broken arch, birds of dark omen, 
inhabitants of desolation, pass to and fro on 
dusky wing, and the loathsome toad, and poi- 
sonous adder creep in amongst the shattered 
fragments of sculptured stone and mouldering 
marble, to find themselves a hiding place and 
a home. As we contemplate all this, the mind 
is naturally carried back to the time when 
these emblems of decay had their beginning. 
We think that there were ruins then; that 
ages still more remote had theirs ; and thus as 
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we travel through the dim obscurity of pre- 
existent time, our retrospective view at length 
fades, and is lost in the sublime idea of un-^ 
created power. 

Or we look onward from the present time — • 
on — on, to a mysterious futurity, when we and 
ours shall be forgotten. We cannot build up 
without reflecting that there is also a time to 
pull down, and in laying the foundation of an 
edifice, or in witnessing its erection, it is na- 
tural to ask, " Where shall I be, when of these 
stones not one remains upon another ?" We 
plant the sapling oak, and watch it year by 
year, slowly extending in its circumference and 
its height, and we think of the time when chil- 
dren now unborn shall play beneath its shade, 
when we shall have been gathered to the only 
place of earthly rest, and when the very soil in 
which that tree is planted, shall have become 
the property of those who never heard our 
names. It is by extending si^ch reflections as 
these, ad infinitum, that imagination passes 
from small to great, from infancy to age, and 
from time to eternity ; and thus we form all the 
idea that we are capable of conceiving of that 
which has no beginning, and can never end. 

There is one other mental conception — the 
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idea of a God, intimately connected with those 
here specified^ which mankind have endea- 
voured by every means, natural and artificial, 
reasonable and absurd, pleasing and terrible, 
to introduce into the mind, before the mind is 
prepared for receiving it ; and hence follow the 
unworthy notions, the irreverent language, and 
the low attributes, by which the majesty of the 
Divine Being is too frequently insulted* 

If we might so speak without presumption, 
we should say, that God, jealous of his own 
honour, had chosen in this instance, sometimes 
to baffle the ingenuity of man, by first throwing 
open to the human mind, the contemplation of 
his attributes, and then by his own appointed 
means, inscrutable to our perceptions, concen* 
trating them all in one sublime, and ineffable 
thought, which flashes through the brain like a 
quickening fire, and bursts upon the soul with 
the light of life. 

I would still be understood to speak poeti- 
cally. I know that there are modes of rea- 
soning by which men of sound understanding 
must almost necessarily arrive at a belief in 
the existence of a God. But rational evidence, 
and the evidence of sensation, are two different 
things. We often assent to facts of which we 
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do not feel the truth. And it is this feeling as 
it gives vitality to belief, that I would call the 
impression from which we derive the most last* 
ing and distinct idea of a God. Yet at the 
same time that I speak of such impressions as 
evidence, which the Divine Being vouchsafes 
to. give us of his own existence, I speak of them 
only as corroborating evidence, following that 
of reason, and of no sort of value where they 
directly contradict it. Separate from the men- 
tal process by which the idea is first conceived, 
this evidence refers rather to the state of the 
mind as a recipient ; and such impressions as 
are here spoken of poetically, may therefore, 
exist independent of rational conviction. With- 
out such conviction, however, they are liable to 
lead to the most egregious and fatal errors, 
but with it they establish truth, and render it 
indelible. 

It is of much less importance to the poet, 
than to the philosopher, whether impressions of 
this abstract nature, arise out of the immediate 
operation of divine power, or from a combination 
of conclusions previously drawn, which the 
mind is often able to make use of without being 
aware of their existing in any rational or defi- 
nite form, and which we can never fully under- 
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stand, unless the study of the human mind 
should be reduced to a practical science. The 
poet may often use expressions which accord 
with the former notion, just as he would de- 
scribe the hand of Omnipotence covering the 
mountains with eternal snow, but let us hope 
that he is wise enough seriously to entertain 
the latter ; and if sometimes he makes a sud- 
den transition from effects to causes, without 
regarding the intermediate space, let us do 
him the justice to believe that it is from the 
very sublimity of his own genius, which stoops 
not to take cognizance of means, but rather in 
searching out the principles of sensation, 
thought, and action, plunges at once into the 
fountain of life, and refers immediately to the 
great first Cause. 

Thus the full and entire conviction of the 
being of a God, may come upon us precisely 
as God pleases, and force itself upon our 
hearts in the way which he sees meet to ap- 
point. Gralen is said to have received this 
impression from unexpectedly meeting in his 
solitary walks with a human skeleton; and 
just as easily may the infidel be reclaimed 
from his ignorance by any other means 
adapted to tlie peculiar tone and temper of his 

l2 
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own mind — ^by the chaunting of a hymn, or the 
peal of rolling thunder — ^by the prayer of an 
innocent child, or the destruction of a power* 
ful nation-^by the gathering of the plenteous 
harvest, or the desolation of the burning desert 
—by the faded beauty of a falling leaf, or the 
splendour of the starry heavens — by the secret 
anguish of the broken spirit, or by accumulated 
honours and unmerited enjoyment — ^by the 
blessings of the poor, or the denunciations of 
the powerful — by the visitations of divine love, 
or by the terrors of eternal judgment — in short, 
by the natural sensations of pain or pleasure, 
arising from any of the causes immediate or 
remote, by which the attributes of Deity may 
be forced upon the perceptions of the soul, and 
concentrated in the idea of one indivisible, and 
omnipotent Being. 

Subsequent to the idea of a God, arise dis- 
tinct perceptions of moral duty-— of what we 
owe to him as the creator and preserver of the 
world, as well as the founder of the laws by 
which our lives ought to be regulated. We 
have before observed, that immediate self-gra- 
tification is the earliest motive upon which we 
act, but we now become sensible that this 
motive must give place to others of a more 
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remote and abstract nature. With the first 
impressions of pain and pleasure^ we learned 
to separate evil from good. We now learn that 
there is a deeper evil to which pleasure is fre- 
quently the prelude, and a higher good which 
can sometimes only be attained by passing 
through a medium of pain. 

Our first strong impressions of a moral na- 
ture are of beauty and excellence. We should 
call beauty merely physical, did it not compre- 
hend what belongs to fitness and harmony, 
as well as to colour and form. In all that 
is exquisite in art we are struck with the idea 
of beauty in connection with others ; as, with 
all that is magnificent in nature we combine 
with the same idea, those of motion or sound, 
form or colour, light or shade, splendour or 
majesty, utility or power ; but we are perhaps 
never more impressed with mere beauty than 
when contemplating a flower — ^gorgeous in its 
colour as the resplendent heavens — pure in 
its whiteness as the winter's snow. The eye 
that can gaze without admiration upon a 
flower, deserves to be prematurely dim; for 
what is there on earth more intensely beau- 
tiful ! and yet how frail ! so that scarcely 
does the breath of praise pass over it, than 
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its delicate petals begin to droop, and its 
stem that once stood proudly in the field or 
the garden, bends beneath the fading glory 
which it bears. Yet the same flower, supported 
by the hand of nature, and sheltered beneath 
her maternal wing, burst forth in the wilder^ 
ness, where we are too delicate to triead, opened 
its gentle eye full underneath the sunbeams 
from which we turn away, rested on the thorns 
which startle us at every step, poured forth its 
odours upon the blast from which we shrink, 
drank in the dews which chill our coarser na- 
tures, endured the darkness of the solitary 
night from which we fly with terror, and de- 
rived its nourishment from the common earth, 
which we spurn, until we learn to value the 
latest friend whose arms are open to receive us. 
Excellence, like beauty, is of kinds so vari- 
ous, and degrees so numerous, that it is only 
by a combination of impressions that we arrive 
at the idea of excellence in its abstract nature ; 
but when once formed, it cons^utes the point 
of reference, and the climax of all that we 
admire and love; and therefore it is of the ut- 
most importance to the poet, that his standard 
of excellence should not only be acknowledged 
as such by the enlightened portion of mankind, 
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but that it should be as high as the human 
mind can reachi and at the same time so deeply 
graven upon his own heart, that neither ambi- 
tion, hope, nor fear, nor any other passion or 
affection to which he is liable, can obliterate 
the impression, or supplant it by another. 

All our ideas of intellectual as well as moral 
good are of a complex nature, arising not so 
much out of impressions made by things them- 
selves, as by their relations, associations, and 
general fitness or unfitness one to another; 
hence it follows that the mind must be natu- 
rally qualified for receiving decided impres- 
sions of simple ideas, so as afterwards to make 
use of them, in drawing clear deductions, by 
comparing them one with another, and com- 
bining them together. How, for instance, 
would the poet describe the general influence 
of evening twilight, if he had never really felt 
its tranquillizing power as it extends over the 
external world, and reaches even to the heart ? 
or how would he be able to convey a clear idea 
of the virtue of gratitude, if he had never known 
the expansion of generous feeling, the ardent 
hope of imparting happiness, and the disap- 
pointment of finding that happiness unappro- 
priated, or received with contempt ? 
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That there are men of common perceptions^ 
who '* travel from Ban to Beersheba/* saying 
that all is barren^ and that there are men of 
more than ordinary talent, who> deficient nei-* 
ther m imagination, power, nor taste, are yet 
unable to write poetry, is evidently owing to 
their want of capability for receiving lively im- 
pi^essions ; for wherever such impressions exists 
with sufficient imagination to arrange and com* 
bine them so as to create fresh images, with 
power to embody them in forcible words, and 
taste to render those words appropriate and 
pure, either poetry itself, or highly poetical 
prose, must be the natural language of such a 
mind. 

We should say that opportunity for receiving 
agreeable impressions, as well as capacity for 
receiving them deeply, was essential to the 
poet, were it possible that any human being, 
even of moderately cultivated understanding, 
commanding the use of language, and ac- 
quainted with the principles of taste, should 
have been so entirely excluded from all con- 
templation of what is admirable, both in the 
external world and in human nature, as to 
have conceived no just idea either of physical 
or moral beauty. It is however of immense 
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importance to the poet that he shcmld have 
fi>nned an early and intimate acquaintance 
with subjects regarded as poetical by the 
unanimous opinion of mankind — ^hal he should 
have gazed upon the sunset until hid very soul 
was rapt in the blaze of its golden glory-^tbal 
he should have lived in the quiet smile of the 
placid mocm^ and looked up to the stars of night, 
until he forgot his own identity^ and became 
like a world of light amongst the shining host 
— that he should have watched the silvery flow 
of murmuring water^ until his anxious thoughts 
of present things were lulled to rest, and the 
tide of memory rolled on, pure, and clear, and 
harmonious, as the woodland stream— that he 
should have listened to the glad voices of the 
birds of spring, until his own was mingled with 
the universal melody of nature, and strains of 
gratitude and joy burst forth from his over- 
flowing heart— that he should have seen the 
woods in their summer vesture of varied green, 
and felt how beautiful is the garment of nature 
—that he should have found the nest of the 
timid bird, and observed how tender is ma^ 
temal love, and how wonderful is the instinct 
with which the frailest creatures are endowed 
•—that he should have stood by the wave- 

l3 
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beaten shore Tvhen a galley with fall sails 
swept along the foaming tide, and impressed 
upon the tablet of his heart a perfect picture 
of majesty and grace — that he should have 
witnessed the tear of agony exchanged for the 
Smile of hope, and acknowledged — feelingly ac- 
kiiowledged, how blessed are the tender offices 
of mercy — that he should have heard the cry 
of the oppressed, and seen the breaking of 
their chains, with the inmost chords of his 
heart's best feelings thrilling at the shout of 
liberty — that he should have trembled beneath 
the desolating storm, and hailed the opening 
in the tempestuous clouds from which the mild 
radiance of returning peace looked down — that 
he should have bent over the slumbering in- 
fant, until his imagination wandered from the 
innocence of earth to the purity of heaven — 
that he should have contemplated female 
beauty in its loveliest, holiest form, and then 
by a slight transition, passed in amongst the 
angelic choir, and tuned his harp to celebrate 
its praise, where beauty is the least of the at- 
tributes of excellence — in fine, that he should 
have bathed in the fount of nature, and tasted 
of the springs of feeling at their different 
sources, choosing out the sweetest, the purest, 
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and the most invigorating^ for the delight of 
mankind, and the perpetual refreshmeat of his 
own soul. 

As in society it is impossible to know whe- 
ther any particular language has been learned 
until we hear it spoken, so it would be dif- 
ficult to single out individual instances of the 
existence, or the absence of deep impressions ; 
because, a mind may be fully endowed with 
this first principle of poetry, and yet without 
the proper medium for making it perceptible 
to others, we may consequently never be aware 
of the presence of such a capability even where 
it does exist. It will, however, eminently qua- 
lify the possessor for feeling and admiring 
poetry, and thus it is but fair to suppose, that 
there are many individuals undistinguished in 
the multitude, who possess this faculty in the 
same degree as the most celebrated poet, but 
who for want of some or all of the three remain- 
ing requisites, have never been able to bring 
their faculty to light. Where, amongst the 
four requisites for writing poetry, this alone 
is wanting, however highly cultivated the mind 
of the writer may be, and however mature his 
judgment, this single deficiency will have the 
effect of rendering his poetry monotonous and 
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unimpressive^ even where it is^ critically speak- 
ings free from faults ; because it is impossible 
that he should be able to convey to others clear 
or forcible ideas of v?hat he has never felt 
clearly or forcibly himself. Dr. Johnson was 
a poet of this description ; and on the other 
handy instead of pointing out instances, we 
have no hesitation in asserting that every man 
who has written impressively, ingeniously, pow- 
erfully, and with good taste, has been pos- 
sessed, in an eminent degree, of the faculty of 
receiving and remembering impressions. 
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IMAGINATION. 

Imagination is the next qualification essen^ 
tial in the poetic art. As a faculty, imagination 
is called creative, because it forms new images 
out of materials with which impression has 
stored the mind, and multiplies such images to 
an endless variety, by abstracting from them some 
of their qualities, and adding others of a different 
nature; but that imagination does not actually 
create original and simple ideas, is clear, from 
the fact that no man by the utmost stretch of 
his rational faculties, by intense thought, or by 
indefatigable study, can imagine a new sense, 
a new passion, or a new creature. Imagination, 
therefore, holds the same relation to impres- 
sion, as the finished picture does to the separate 
colours with which the artist works. Judi- 
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ciously blended, these colours produce all the 
different forms and tints observable in the 
visible world ; and by arranging and combining 
ideas previously impressed upon the mind^ and 
shaping out such combinations into distinct 
characters, imagination produces all the splen- 
did imi^ery by which the poet delights and 
astonishes mankind. When he describes an 
object new to his readers, it is seldom new to 
himself, or if new as a whole, it is familiar in 
its separate parts. If for instance he sings the 
praises of maternal love, he refers to the 
memory of his own mother, and the strong 
impression left upon his mind by her solicitude 
and watchful care — if the song of the nightin- 
gale, he recalls the long summer nights, ere 
forgetfulness had become a blessing, when to 
listen was more happy than to sleep— *if the 
northern wind, he hears again the hollow roar 
amongst the leafless boughs, that was wont to 
draw in the domestic circle around his father's 
hearth— -if the woodland music of the winding 
stream, he knows its liquid voice by the rivulet 
in which he bathed his infant feet — if the tender 
offices of friendship, he has enjoyed them too 
feelingly to forget their influence upon the soul 
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—or if the anguish of the broken heart, who 
has not the transcript of sorrow written even 
on the earliest page of life ? 

These are instances in which the poet draws 
immediately from experience, and where his 
task is only to transmit to others the impression 
made upon his. own mind ; but there are other 
cases where the idea conveyed is derived from 
a combination of impressions, and this is more 
exclusively the work of imagination. 

The poet who has never seen a lion may use 
the image of one in his verses, with almost as 
much precision as the poet who has ; because 
he knows that its attributes are courage, fero- 
city, and power, and he has been impressed 
with ideas of these attributes in other objects. 
He knows that its roar is loud, and deep, and 
terrific, and he has distinct impressions of the 
meaning of these words also. Its colour, form, 
and general habits, he becomes acquainted 
with by the same means ; and thus he makes 
bold to use the name and the character of the 
lion to ornament his verse. In the same man- 
ner he describes the sandy desert, and with yet 
greater precision ; because he has only to add 
to the sands of the sea shore, with which he is 
perfectly familiar, the two qualities of extent 
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and burning heat, and he sees before him at 
once the wide and sterile wastes of Arabian 
solitude. Or if the human countenance be the 
subject of his mu8e> and he endeavours to in- 
vent one that shall be new to himself as well as 
to his readers, it is by borrowing difierent 
features from faces which have left their im- 
press on his mind: and upon the same 
principle he proceeds through all that mental 
process, which is called creating images^ and 
which gives to the works of the highly imagt- 
native, the character of originality; because 
from the wide scope and variety of their im- 
pressions, they are able to select such diversi- 
fied materials, that when combined, we only 
see them as a whole, without being aware of 
any previous acquaintance with their particular 
parts. 

Where distinct impressions, power, and taste 
are present in full force, and imagination alone, 
out of the four requisites, is wanting, we speak 
of the poet as one who borrows from the 
thoughts of others, or one whose images are 
too ordinary and common place to interest the 
reader; because, either limited by the nature 
of his own mind to a narrow range of ideas, or 
indolent in the search of materials necessary 
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for his work, he has laid bold of such as fell 
most readily within his grasp, and these being 
few and familiar, and unskilfully arranged, we 
recognize at once the gross elements of the 
compound, and see from whence they have 
been obtained. 

Deficiency of imagination is the reason why 
some, who would otherwise have been our best 
poets, are mannerists. It is true they may be 
so from partiality, almost amounting to a£Fec«- 
tion, for some peculiar character or style of 
writing ; but that they are blindly addicted to 
this figiult, is much more frequently owing to 
their want of capability to conceive any other 
mode of conveying their ideas. 

Lord Byron was unquestionably a writer of 
the former class. From the variety of his styles 
the splendour of his imagery, and the brilliant 
thoughts that burst upon us as we read his 
charmed lines, it is impossible to believe 
that his imagination was incapable of any 
scope, of any height, or any depth, to which it 
might be directed by inclination ; but in the 
characters he pourtrayed he may justly be 
called a mannerist, because he evidently pre- 
ferred the uniformly dark and melancholy; 
and chose out from the varied impressions of 
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his own life, that sombre hue, so deeply har- 
monizing with majesty and gloom, which he 
spread over every object in nature, like the 
lowering thunder clouds above the landscape ; 
varying at times the wide waste of brooding 
darkness, with short-lived but brilliant flashes 
of sensibility, and wit, and lively feeling, like the 
lurid streaks that shoot athwart the tempes- 
tuous sky, lighting up the world for one brief 
moment with ineffable brightness, and then 
leaving it to deeper — more impenetrable night. 
As instances of mannerism arising from the 
actual want of imagination, we might bring 
forward a long list of minor poets, as well as 
inferior writers of every description, without 
however descending so low as to those who 
have not consistency of mind sufficient for 
maintaining any particular system of thought, 
or style of composition. Yet of imagination, 
as well as impression, we are unable to say 
decidedly that it does not exist, because, like 
impression, it only becomes perceptible to us 
through the medium of words ; and as all 
individuals are not able to use this medium 
with force and perspicuity, we necessarily lose 
many of the brilliant conceptions of those 
around us. We may however assert as an 
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indisputable fact^ that poetry of the highest 
order was never yet produced without the 
powerful exercise of the faculty of imagination. 

As a wonderful instance of the force and 
efficacy of imagination, as well as of impres- 
sion, power, and taste, we might single out 
Milton, were it not that power is more essen- 
tially the characteristic of his works. He has 
equals in the other requisites of a poet, while 
in power he stands unrivalled. 

But, supreme in the region of imagination is 
our inimitable Shakespeare ; and that he is ini- 
mitable is perhaps the greatest proof of the per- 
fection of his imaginative powers. The heroes of 
Byron have been multiplied through so many co- 
pies that we have grown weary of the original ; 
but who can imitate the characters of Shakes- 
peare ? And yet how perfectly human is every 
individual of the multitude which he has placed 
before us — so human, as to be liked and dis- 
liked, according to the peculiar cast of mind in 
the persons who pronounce upon them ; just in 
the same manner as characters in ordinary life 
attract or repel those with whom they come in 
contact. Everyone forms the same opinion of th§ 
Corsair, because he has a few distinctive quali- 
ties, by which he is known and copied ; while no 
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two individuals agree upon the character of 
Hamlet-— a character of all others perhaps 
least capable of imitation. Yet let us ask, m 
Hamhst less natural than Conrad ? Quite the 
reverse. If ever the poet's mind conceived a 
perfectly original man, it is Hamlet, in whose 
mysterious nature is displayed the most asto- 
nishing effort of imagination ; and yet so true 
is the dark picture to the principles of human 
nature, that we perceive at once the representa- 
tion of a creature formed after the similitude 
of ourselves. The fact is, that though as a 
whole it stands alone, even in the world of 
fiction, in all its varied parts it consists of the 
ordinary and familiar features of humanity ; 
and in thinking of this wayward and capricious . 
being, whose accumulated wrongs and miseries 
have almost stupified his energies, whose me- 
lancholy, natural or induced, has converted the 
" brave o'erhanging firmament " into *' a pesti- 
lent congregation of vapours,*' we feel with 
him in all his weakness, as with a man ; and 
for him with all his faults, as for a brother. In 
memory too, how distinct is Hamlet from all 
the creations of inferior minds ! He seems to 
occupy a place in history, rather than in fiction ; 
and in searching out the principles of human 
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feeling, vfe refer to him as to one whose exis- 
tence was real, rather than ideal. This may be 
said of all Shakespeare's characters, and so 
powerful is the evidence of truth impressed 
upon them, that where he chooses to depart 
from circumstantial fact, our credence clings to 
him in preference to less imaginative historians. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact in conneo- 
tion with the genius of this wonderful writer, 
is the immense variety of his characters. In 
almost all other fictitious writings, we recog- 
nize the same hero appearing in different forms 
— sometimes seated on an eastern throne, and 
sometimes presiding over the rude ceremonial 
of an Indian wigwam ; while the same heroine 
figures in the " sable stole " of a priestess, or 
in the borrowed ornaments of a bandit's bride. 
But the people of Shakespeare amongst whom 
we seem to live, are in no way beholden to 
situation or costume, for appearing to be wh^t 
they really are. They have an actual ideaitity — 
an individuality that would be distinctly per* 
ceptible in any other circumstances, or under 
any other disguise. 

One of the favourite painters of our day, or 
rather of yesterday, has but three heads, vrfatch 
serve all his purposes — an oH man with white 
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hair and flowing beard, a Grecian female, and 
a semi-roman hero; and in the Bame way 
many of our writers make use of three or more 
distinctions of character — a hero and a heroine 
—•a secondary hero to thwart their loves — a 
secondary heroine to assist either one party or 
the other — perhaps to play at cross purposes 
with her mistress or her friend ; and a fool or 
buffoon, (who varies least of all,) to rush upon 
the stage when more important personages are 
likely to be reduced to a dilemma. But in 
Shakespeare even the fools are as motley as 
the garb they wear ; and the women, who with 
other writers vary only from the tender to the 
heroic, are of all ages, and of all distinctions 
of character and feeling ; while amongst the 
immense number of men whom he introduces 
to our acquaintance, there is no single instance 
of greater resemblance than we find in real life. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to similarity is 
in the blundering absurdities of justices of the 
p^tce, or county magistrates, a class of people 
with whom (" if ancient tales say true ") it is 
probable the poet may have been brought into no 
very pleasing kind of contact, and hence arises 
the vein of satire which flows through every de- 
scription of their conduct and conversation. 
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Beyond this, there is another striking proof 
of the wonderful extent of Shakespeare's ima- 
ginative powers. Throughout the whole of his 
plays we never recognize the man himself. In 
the works of almost every other writer, the 
author appears before us, and we become in 
some measure acquainted with his peculiar tone 
of mind and individual cast of character; but 
Shakespeare is equally at home with the gloomy 
or the gay, the licentious or the devout, the 
sublime or the familiar, the terrific or the lovely. 
We never detect him identifying himself either 
with the characters, or the sentiments of others ; 
and though we wonder, and speculate upon the 
mind that could thus play with all the feelings of 
humanity, Shakespeare himself remains invisi- 
ble and unknown, like a master magician regula- 
ting the machinery which at the same time con- 
ceals his own person, and astonishes the world. 

The Tempest is generally considered the most 
imaginative of Shakespeare's plays, and cer- 
tainly it contains little, in scenery, or circum- 
stance, that can be associated with ordinary 
life. In the character of Prospero, we are 
forcibly struck with the originality of the con^ 
ception ; because it combines what is not to be 
found elsewhere — the art of a necromancer with 
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the dignity of a man of honour and integrity; 
and when he lays down his magic wand, ^* unties 
the spell/' and doffs the mantle of enchant- 
ment, he stands before us, not debased and 
powerless, but full of the native majesty of a 
nobleman and a prince. To his daughter the 
pure and spiritual Miranda, one of our most 
talented, yet most feminine writers,* has so 
lately done, perhaps more than justice, that 
nothing can be added to her own exquisitely 
poetical description of the island nymph, who 
bas " sprung up into beauty beneath the eye of 
Jier father, the princely magician ; her compa- 
nions the rocks and woods, the many-shaped, 
many tinted clouds, and the silent stars ; her 
playmates the ocean billows that stoop their 
foamy crests, and run rippling to kiss her feet.*' 
Of Ariel, the " delicate Ariel," that most 
ethereal essence that ever assumed the form of 
beauty in the glowing visions of imagination, 
what can we say? so entirely and purely spiritual 
is this aerial being, that we know not whether 
to speak of him as calling up " spirits from the 
vasty deep," rolling the thunder clouds along 
the stormy heavens, whelming the helpless ma- 
riners in the foaming surge, and dashing their 

* Mrs. Jameson. 
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'^ goodly bark " upon the echoing rocks ; or of 
Aer, gentle, willing, and obedient, hastening 
on ready service at a moment's bidding, and 
asking for the love, as well as the approbation 
of the island lord. We know of nothing within 
the range of ordinary thought from which the 
character of Ariel can be borrowed, and cer- 
tainly it is the nearest in approach to a perfectly 
original conception, of any which in our litera-: 
ture adorns the page of fiction. 

Of Caliban, too monstrous for a man — too 
fiendish for a beast, it may also be said that he 
is entirely the creature of imagination; and 
indeed throughout the whole of this astonishing 
drama, the mind of the author seems to have 
taken the widest possible range of which 
human genius is capable. The very existence 
of these beings upon a solitary island, isolated 
and shut out from human fellowship, involves, 
in difficulties as strange as insurmountable to 
ordinary powers, the usual course of thought 
and action, and renders it infinitely more recon- 
cilable to our prejudices, that Prospero, in 
such a situation, 

■ " with the stars, 
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And the quick spirits of the universe** 



should hold " his dialogues. 
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How beautiful, amidst all the complicated 
machinery of her father's magic, is the delicate 
simplicity of Miranda ! She wonders not at 
the prodigies around her, because her trust and 
her love are centred in her father, and she 
believes him to have power to dissolve as well 
as to enforce the spell; yet why he should 
exercise this power for any other than humane 
and gracious purposes, she is at a loss to con- 
ceive, and therefore she ventures to call his 
attention to the wreck of a "brave vessel," 
which she has first seen dashed amongst the 
rocks, and then she adds — 

** Had I been any God of power, I would 
" Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e'er 
'* It should the good ship so have swallow'd, and 
'* The freighting souls within her/' 

Finding the natural disposition to wonder 
and inquire, just dawning in her mind, Prospero 
thinks it time to explain the mystery of their 
situation, and then follows that touching and 
beautiful description of their former life, their 
wrongs, and suflerings, which, occasionally 
interrupted by the jealousy of the narrator, lest 
the attention of his child should wander, and 
by her simple ejaculations of wonder and con- 
cern, is unparalleled alike for its imaginative 
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charm, and for its accordance with the princi- 
ples of nature. For instance, when Miranda 
is questioned by her father whether she can 
remember a time before she came into that cell, 
and whether she can recall such by any other 
house, or person, or image, she answers — 

Miranda. 
" 'Tisfaroff; 

** And rather like a dream than an assurance 
** That my remembrance warrants : Had I not 
" Four or five women once, that tended me ? 

Prospero. 

*^ Thou hadst, and more, Miranda : But how is it 
** That this lives in thy mind ? What seest thou else 
'* In the dark backward and abysm of time ? 
" If thou remember*8t aught ere thou cam'st here ; 
" How thou eam'st here thou may'st. 

Miranda. 

*• But that I do not. 

Prospero. 

** Twelve years since, Miranda, twelve years since. 
<< Thy father was the duke of Milan, and 
** A prince of power. 

Miranda. 

" Sir, are not you my father ?'* 

Again, when Prospero describes the horrors 
of their situation afloat upon the sea, how 
natural and feminine is her reply, and his, how 
full of tender and yet noble feeling ! 

m2 
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Prospbro. 

• • • • « 

'* In few, they hurried us on board a bark, 

** Bore us some leagues to sea ; where they prepared 

'* A rotten carcass of a boat not rigg'd, 

" Nor tackle, sail, nor mast ; the very rats 

" Instinctiyely had quit it. There they hoist us 

" To cry to the sea that roar'd to us ; to sigh 

" To the winds, whose pity, sighing back again, 

" Did us but loving wrong. 

Miranda. 

" Alack I what trouble 
** Was I then to youl 

Prospero. 
** O ! a cherubim 

** Thou wast, that did preserve me I Thou didst smile, 
*' Infused with a fortitude from heaven, 
" When I have decked the sea with drops full salt.*' 

Ariel's description of the tempest raised by 
the command of Prospero, is such as none but 
the liveliest imagination could have inspired. 

Ariel. 

*' AU hail, great master ! grave sir, hail ! I come 
*' To answer thy best pleasure ; be*t to fly, 
" To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
" On the curPd clouds ; to thy strong bidding task 
** Ariel, and aUhis quality. 

Prospero. 

** Hast thou, spirit, 

" Performed to point the tempest that I bade thee ? 
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Ariel. 

" To every article. 

*' I boarded the king's ship : now on the beak, 
'* Now on the waste, the deck, in every cabin, 
** I flam' d amazement. Sometimes I'd divide 
** And bum in many places : on the top-mast, 
** The yards, and bolt-sprit, would I flame distinctly, 
" Then meet, and join : Jove's lightnings, the precursors 
. '* O' the dreadful thunder clap, more momentary 
** And sight outrunning were not. The fire and cracks 
** Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
** Seem'dto besiege, and make his bold waves tremble, 
** Yea, his dread trident shake." 

After all this, the imperative magician re- 
quires yet farther service, when Ariel, in 
language true to a nature more human than 
his own, meekly reminds his master of the 
promised freedom for which his spirit is ever 
pining. 

Ariel. 
" I pray thee : 

** Remember, I have done thee worthy service ; 
*^ Told thee no lies, made no mistakings, serv'd 
*' Without or grudge or grumblings : thou didst promise 
*' To bate me a fiill year. 

Prospero. 

** Dost thou forget 

'* From what a torment I did free thee ? 



Ariel. 

" No. * 
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Prospero. 

** Thou dost ; and think'st it much to tread the ooxe 

« Of the salt de^ ; 

** To run upon the sharp wind of the north ; 

'* To do me business in the veins of the earth, 

** When it is bak'd with frost." 

There is certainly too much of harshness 
and contempt to suit our feelings, in the lan- 
guage which Prospero addresses to his *' tricksy 
spirit." But yet sometimes, when Ariel asks 
of the diligent execution of his master's mis- 
sion, " Was't not well done V and receives a 
gracious answer full of approbation ; when the 
magician turns away from coarser natures to 
welcome with smiles his invisible messenger in 
the air ; and especially when at last he dis- 
misses him, with 

** My Ariel, 
This is thy charge ; then to the elements 
Be free, and fare thou well I " 






Thus breaking his bondage with the gentleness 
of affection ; we have only to extend our 
thoughts a little farther beyond the sphere of 
common life, and we feel that a spirit, gentle 
and pure, and elastic, like that of Ariel, would 
be more than soothed by a single word or look 
of kindness — more than rewarded with all it 
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could desire^ centred in the glorious blessing 
of liberty. 

Even the monster Caliban has also an ima- 
gination amongst all his brutalities, or how 
could he thus describe the influence of the 
magic spell, by which his being was sur- 
rounded ? 

** Be not afearM, the isle is fiiU of noises, 

** Soonds, and sweet airs, that gi\e delight, and hurt not. 

** Sometimes a thousand twanging instruments 

** WiU hum about mine ears ; and sometimes voices, 

** That if I then had wak'd after long sleep, 

** Will make me sleep again : and then, in dreaming, 

*' The clouds methought, would open, and shew riches, 

** Ready to drop upon me ; that when I wak'd, 

** I cried to dream again." 

The following passage, well known to every 
reader, can never become too familiar, or lose 
its poetic and highly imaginative charm by 
repetition : 



ti 



these our actors, 



*' As I foretold you, were aU spirits, and 
** Are melted into air, into thin air : 
** And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
** The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
** The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
** Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
** And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
** Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
" As dreams are made on, and our little life 
" Is rounded with a sleep.—" 
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How beautiful, and still imaginative is the 
scene, in which the heart of the magician begins 
to melt for the sufferings of those he has been 
afflicting with retributive justice ! 

" Say, my spirit, 
'* How fares the king and his followers ? 

Ariel. 
** Confined together 

'* In the same fashion as you gave in charge ; 
** Just as you left them ; all prisoners, sir, 
** In the lime grove which weatherfends your cell ; 
*^ They cannot budge, till your release. The king, 
** His brother, and yours, abide all three distracted ; 
** And the remainder mourning over them, 
*' Brim-full of sorrow and dismay; but, chiefly, 
" Him that you termM the good old lord, Gonzalo, 
** His tears run down his beard, like winter drops 
'* From eayes of reeds : your charm so strongly works 'em, 
** That if you now beheld them, your affections 
** Would become tender. 

Prospero. 
** Dost thou think so, spirit? 

Ariel. 
*^ Mine would, sir, were I human. 

Prospero. 

** And mine shall. 

** Hast1;hou, which art but air, a touch, a fediing 

** Of their afflictions ? and shall not myself, 

** One of their kind, that relish aU as sharply, 

*^ Passion'd as they, be kindlier mov'd than thou art? 

** Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 

** Yet with my nobler reason, 'gainst my fury 
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*' Do I take part : the rarer action is 
*' In virtue than in vengeance : they being penitent, 
" The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
"Not a frown further. Go, release them, Ariel ! 
** My charms I'll break, their senses I'll restore, 
** And they shall be themselves. 

Aribl. 

'' VU fetch them, sir. 

PaOSPERO. 

** Ye elves, of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves ; 

*' And ye, that on the sands with prinUess foot 

*' Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him, 

^* When he comes back ; you demy-puppets, that 

** By moon-shine do the green sour ringlets make, 

" Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you, whose pastime 

** Is to make midnight mushrooms ; that rejoice 

'* To hear the solemn curfew : by whose aid 

** (Weak masters though ye be,) I have bedimm'd 

** The noontide sun, call forth the mutinous winds, 

^* And 't¥nzt the green sea, and the azur'd vault 

" Set roaring war: to the dread rattling thunder 

** Have I given fire, and rifled Jove*s stout oak 

" With his own bolt ; the strong-bas'd promontory 

** Have I made shake ; and by the spurs pluck'd up 

** The pine and cedar : graves at my command, 

** Have wak'd their sleepers ; op'd, and let them forth 

** By my so potent art. But this rough magick 

** I here abjure : and when I have required 

** Some heavenly music, (which even now I do,) 

" To work mine end upon their senses, that 

" This airy charm is for, I'll break my staff, 

** Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

" And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 

" ru drown my book." 

m3 
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It is easy to bring proofs of the existence 
of imagination — more easy from the pen of 
Shakespeare than from that of any other writer; 
but what language shall describe its power! 
what hand shall reach to the utmost boundary 
of space and time — from the source of light to 
the centre of darkness — from the heights of 
heaven, to the depths of hell, to draw forth the 
attributes of imagination, and embody them in 
a visible sign? Countless as the varieties of 
human character are those of the nature and 
office of this active principle; and whatever is 
tne tendency of the mind — to happiness or 
misery — to good or evil, imagination, faithful 
to the impulse of the feelings, ranges through 
creation, collecting sweets or bitters — delicious 
food, or deadly poison. 

This faculty, more than any other, bespeaks 
the progress, or the declension of the immortal 
soul. Like the dove of peace, it soars with 
the spirit in its upward flight — like the omin- 
ous raven it goes before it in its dovmward 
fall. To those who seek for beauty and happi- 
ness, imagination lifts the veil of nature, and 
discloses all her charms, unfolds the rosebud 
to the morning sun, wakens the lark to sing 
his matins to the purple dawn, or folds back 
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the mantle of misty clouds^ and calls upon the 
day-beam to arise; while those who close their 
eyes upon the loveliness that smiles around 
them, it darkens with a tenfold gloom, sharpen- 
ing the thorns that lie beneath their feet, stun- 
ning the ear with the harsh tumult of discor- 
dant sounds, rousing the bellowing deep with 
storm and tempest, pouring the waters of bit- 
terness upon the pleasant paths of earth, and 
calling upon the troubled elements to bring 
their tribute of despair. 

What then is imagination to the good or 
to the evil ? An angel whose protecting wings 
are stretched out above the pathway to the 
gates of heaven — a demon whose ghastly image 
beckons from precipice to gulf — down, down 
into the fathomless abyss of endless night : a 
gentle visitant, who brings a tribute of sweet 
flowers — a fearful harbinger of storms and dark- 
ness : a voice of melody that sings before us as 
we journey on-*-a cry that tells of horrors yet 
to come : a wreath of beauty shadowing our 
upward gaze — a crown of thorns encircling a 
bleeding brow : a wilderness of verdure spread > 
beneath our wandering steps — an adder in that 
verdure lurking to destroy : a comforter whose* 
smilediffuseslight — an enemy whose envenomed* 
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arrow rankles in the heart : a joyful messenger 
going forth upon an embassy of love — a hideous 
monster howling at the gates of hell. 

True to the impulse of nature, imagination 
rushes forth with certain aim, and never brings 
home sweets to the malevolent, or poison to 
the pure in heart ; but penetrating into paths 
unknown, gathers riches for the supply of 
confidence and hope, or collecting its evidence 
from ^'trifles light as air," sharpens the pangs 
of envy and mistrust. 

There are who treat imagination as a light to 
be extinguished — a power to be overcome — a 
demon to be exorcised; But ask the child who 
sits with sullen brow beneath unnatural dis- 
cipline, whether imagination is not pointing to 
flowery paths, and stimulating his unbroken 
will to seek them in despite of stripes and 
tears. Ask the self-isolated misanthrope, when 
lonely and unloved he broods over the dark, 
future and the joyless past, whether imagina- 
tion does not call up images of social com- 
fort, of friendly intercourse, and " homefelt 
delight," which his sad solitude can never 
know. Ask the pale monk whose daily penance 
drags him to an early grave, whether imagina- 
tion steals not with the moonbeams into his> 
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silent cell, whispering of another heaven than 
that of which he reads — a heaven even upon, 
earth, to which a broken vowy a church in 
arms, a name struck out from the community 
of saints, are in comparison as nothing. Ask 
the criminal at the gallow's foot, when chains, 
and judges, and penitence, and priests, have 
done their utmost to fortify his soul for its last 
mortal struggle, whether imagination does not 
paint the picture of his cottage in the wood, 
with her whose prayers he has neglected, 
fondly watching for his return, and whether 
the voices of his children come not on the 
wandering gale, as they lift their innocent 
hands to heaven, and bless their father in their 
evening hymns. 

Yes; and the stem moralist, who would 
strike out imagination from the soul of man, 
must first extinguish the principle of life. 
What then remains? That those who have 
the conduct of the infant mind, should seek 
to stamp it with a living ic&press of the love- 
liness of virtue, and the deformity of vice ; and 
that the passions and affections should be so 
disciplined, that imagination, the busy faculty 
which must, and will exist, and act, either for 
happiness or misery, for good or evil, may 
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bring home to the hungry soul food fit for the 
aourishmeut of an immortal being, and dis- 
pense from out the fulness of a grateful heart, 
the richest tribute man can offer at the throne 
of God, 
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POWER. 

Power, in connection with the art of writing 
poetry, admits of two distinctions — as it relates 
to language and to mind. The former, however, 
is always dependent upon, and subservient 
to the latter; but the power of mind may 
exist where there is little or no facility in the 
use of appropriate words. Were it possible 
that powerful language could proceed from an 
imbecile mind, the effect would be, that of 
heaping together ponderous words, and incon- 
gruous images, so as to extend and magnify 
confusion, without rendering any single thought 
impressive. 

That the force of our ideas must depend in 
great measure upon the strength of our impres- 
sions, is as clear, as that the vividness of a 
picture must depend upon the colours in which 
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it is painted; but in addition to impressioOf 
there is a tide of feeling which flows through 
the mind of man, in different degrees of velocity 
and depth, awakening his imagination, stimu- 
lating his energies, and supporting him under 
every intellectual effort. This tide of natural 
feeling obtains the character of enthusiasm, or 
power, according to the concomitants with 
which it operates. If connected with great 
sensibility, and liveliness of imagination, with- 
out clear perceptions, sound judgment, or 
habits of deep reasoning, it is with strict pro- 
priety called enthusiasm; and as such works 
wonders amongst mankind. Indeed we are 
indebted to enthusiasm for a great proportion 
of what is new in theory, and experimental in 
practice ; as well as. for most of the astonishing 
instances of valour, enterprise, and zeal with 
which the page of history is enlivened and 
adorned. But enthusiasm, while it partakes 
of the nature of power in its first impulse, is 
essentially different in its operation. Enthu- 
siasm in action aims at one point of ardent 
desire, and regards neither time, nor space, nor 
difficulty, nor absurdity, in attaining it ; while 
true mental power, in strict alliance with all 
the highest faculties of the mind, is the im-* 
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petus which forces them into action^ so as to 
accomplish its purpose by the concentrated 
strength of human intellect directed to an at- 
tainable object. 

When this principle is diffused through the 
medium of language, it imparts a portion of its 
own nature, commanding conviction, stimu- 
lating ardour, and rousing determined action ; 
or, bursting upon the poetic soul like sunshine 
through the clouds of morning, it opens the' 
book of nature, and reveals a new world of 
light, and loveliness, and glory. It creates not 
only conviction and approval, but actual sensa- 
tion; and thrills through the awakened feelingsy 
like those tremendous manifestations of physi- 
cal force, which by the combined agency of 
different elements produce the most wonderful^ 
and sometimes the most calamitous results. 

Were it possible that in any human mind, 
its faculties could have a complete and evident 
existence and yet lie dormant, we should say 
of such a mind that power alone was wanting ; 
but since there must be some power to stimu- 
late the slightest voluntary act, we must speak 
of this faculty as being always present, and 
existing in a greater or a less degree. Persons 
deficient in this faculty and no other^ ^re 
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always content to imitate ; and as a proof that 
they possess the other requisites for successful 
exertion^ they sometimes imitate with great 
ability and exactness, while they shrink from 
the very thought of attempting any thing 
without a model, from an internal consciousness 
of inability. That many venture to strike out 
into new paths without attaining anything like 
excellence, is owing to the want of some other 
mental quality; and that some continue to 
pursue such paths to their own shame, and the 
annoyance of their fellow creatures, arises from 
their enthusiasm, not from their power. Yet 
while many wander onin this eccentric course, 
without ever being aware of their inability to 
succeed, we believe that no man ever yet volun- 
tarily commenced a deliberate undertaking, 
without some internal evidence of power, where 
it really did exist. A sudden effort is no test, 
because time is not allowed for the mind to 
examine its own resources ; but the man who 
has this evidence, will work out his determined 
way, though all the world should pronounce 
him incompetent, and exclaim at his ab- 
surdity. 

It may be asked, if this evidence always 
accompanies the possession of power, how is it 
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that certain individuals have not been aware of 
its existence until circumstances have called 
forth their energies ? I answer^ it is the test 
alone which brings this confidence to light; 
but even these individuals, for anything which 
history tell us to the contrary, may have had in 
their private walk precisely the same sensa- 
tions on commencing any trifling undertaking, 
as afterwards accompanied their more public 
and splendid career. We are not told with 
what energy or skill Cincinnatus cultivated 
his farm, but we have no proof that he did not 
feel the same consciousness of power in con- 
ducting his agricultural pursuits, as in regu- 
lating the aflfairs of the commonwealth of 
Rome. Still it would be absurd to maintain 
that power always exists in the same mind in 
an equal degree. There are physical, as well 
as other causes why this should not be the 
case. There must to every individual, liable to 
human weakness and infirmity, be seasons when 
merely to think definitely, requires an effoil — 
when desire fails y and the grasshopper becomes 
a burden ; but when the poet speaks of the 
blissful moment of inspiration, we suppose it 
to be that in which all his highest faculties 
are in agreeable exercise, at the same time 
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that the operations of mental power are unim*^ 
peded. 

Amongst our poets^ those who display the 
greatest power of mind^ are Milton, Pope, and 
Young. Had Young possessed the requisite of 
taste, he would perhaps have rivalled even 
Milton in power; but such is his choice of 
images and words, that by the frequent and 
sudden introduction of heterogeneous and in- 
ferior ideas, he nullifies what would otherwise 
be sublime, and by breaking the chain of 
association, strikes out, as it were, the key- 
stone of the arch. Nor is this all. The pon-i- 
derous magnitude of his images, heaped 
together without room for adjustment in the 
mind, resembles rather the accumulation of 
loose masses of uncemented granite, than the 
majestic mountain, of which each separate 
portion helps to constitute a mighty whole. 
Still we must acknowledge of this immortal 
poet, that his path was in the heavens, and 
that his soul was suited to the celestial sphere 
in which it seemed to live and expand as in its 
native element. We can feel no doubt that 
his own conceptions were magnificent as the 
stars amongst which his spirit wandered, and 
had his mode of conveying these conceptions to 
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the minds of others been equal to their own 
original sublimity, he would have stood pre- 
eminent amongst our poets in the region of 
power. 

In order to prove that the poetry of Young 
is too massive and complex in its imagery to be 
within the compass of natural and ordinary 
association, it is unnecessary to quote many 
instances. Those who aie most familiar with 
his writings — even his greatest admirers, must 
acknowledge, that in one line of his works, 
they often meet with matter, which if diffused 
and poetically enlarged upon, would fill pages, 
better calculated to please, as well as to 
instruct. 

^' How poor, how rich, how abject, how au^st, 
" How complicate, how wonderful is man I 
*^ How passing wonder He who made him such I 
** Who centred in our make such strange extremes I 
** From different natures, marvellously mix*d, 
** Connexion exquisite of different worlds I 
*^ Distinguished link in being*s endless chain I 
*' Midway from nothing to the Deity ! '' 

Thus far the mind may keep pace with the 
writer, and, especially by the last two lines, 
must be impressed with ideas at once clear, 
imaginative, and sublime. Those which imme- 
diately follow are less happy. 
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" A beam ethereal, sullied, and absorbed I 

" Though sullied and dishonoured, still divine ! 

'* Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 

" An heir of glory I a frail child of dust I 

** Helpless immortal I insect infinite 1 

*' A worm ! a god ! I tremble at myself, 

" And in myself am lost. " 

One instance more, and we turn to passages 
of a different character. 

" Lorenzo, blush at terror for a death 

** Which gives thee to repose in festive bowers, 

** Where nectars sparkle, angels minister, 

** And more than angels share, and raise, and crown, 

** And eternize, the birth, bloom, bursts of bliss/* 

It is really a relief to pass on from this 
laborious collection of disjointed ideas, to in- 
stances of more perfect sublimity, which also 
abound in the works of the same poet. What 
can exceed in power and beauty his first ad- 
dress to Night ? 

*' Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne, 

" In rayless majesty now stretches forth 

" Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world. 

** Silence how dread I and darkness how profound ! 

** Nor eye nor listening ear an object finds ; 

** Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general pulse 

" Of life stood still, and nature made a pause ; 

** An awful pause I prophetic of her end.** 

Again, his appeal to the Divine Inspirer of 
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his solemn thoughts, is full of majesty and 
power. 

" Man's Author, End, Restorer, Law, and Judge I 
" Thine, all ; day thine, and thine this gloomy night, 
** With all her wealth, and all her radiant worlds. 
** What night eternal, but a frown from thee ? 
** What heaven's meridian glory, but thy smile ? 
*' And shall not praise be thine, not human praise, 
*' While heaven's high host in hallehijahs Utc ? 
O may I breathe no longer than I breathe 
My soul in praise to Him who gave my soul, 
** And all her infinite of prospect fair, 
*' Cut through the shades of heU, great Love, by thee, 
*' O most adorable ! most unador'd I 
** Where shall that praise begin which ne'er should end I 
** Where'er I turn, what claim on aU applause I 
** How is night's sable mantle laboured o'er, 
'' How richly wrought with attributes divine I 
*' What wisdom shines ! what love I This midnight pomp, 
** This gorgeous arch, with golden worlds inlaid ! 
** Built with divine ambition ! nought to thee ; 
'*^or others this profusion* Thou, apart, 
** Above, beyond, O tell me, mighty Mind ! 
*' Where art thou ? shaU I dive into the deep ? 
*' CaU to the sun, or ask the roaring winds, 
" For their Creator ? shall I question loud 
** The thunder, if in that the Almighty dwells ? 
*^ Or holds He furious storms in straitenM reins, 
*' And bids fierce whirlwinds wheel his rapid car ? 

** The nameless He, whose nod is nature's birth ; 
" And nature's shield, the shadow of his hand; 
'' Her dissolution, his suspended smUe I 
** The great First — last I pavilion' d high he sits 
*' In darkness, from excessive splendour, borne, 
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*' By gods imseen, unless through lustre los^. 
** His glory, to created glory bright 
** As that to central horrors : he looks down 
** On all that soars, and spans immensity.** 

Young's description of truth is also strongly 
characterised by power. 

" See from her tomb, as from an humble shrine, 

** Truth, radiant goddess, sallies on my soul, 

** And puts delusion's dusky train to flight ; 

** Dispels the mist our sultry passions raise 

** From objects low, terrestrial, and obscene, 

*^ And shews the real estimate of things, 

^* Which no man, unafflicted, ever saw, 

'^ Pulls off the veil from yirtue's rising charms ; 

** Detects temptation in a thousand lies. 

*' Truth bids me look on men as autumn leaves, 

" And all they bleed for as the summer's dust 

" Driven by the whirlwind : lighted by her beams, 

*' I widen my horizon, gain new powers, 

** See things invisible, feel things remote, 

** Am present with futurities <; think nought '' 

** To man so foreign as the joys possessed ; 

<< Nought so much his, as those beyond the grave.'* 

After all, it is not so much in extended pas- 
sages, as in distinct thoughts, and single ex- 
pressions, that we feel and acknowledge the 
power of this dignified and majestic writer. 
" Silence and darkness ! solemn sisters !" is a 
striking illustration of how great an extent of 
sublimity may be embodied in a few simple 
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and well chosen words ; and it is anquestion- 
ably to beauties of this description, that 
Young is indebted for his high rank amongst 
our poets. 

The same faculty of mind is exhibited under 
a different character in the writings of Pope. 
Power as an impulse is less apparent here, but 
in its mode of operation it is more uniform and 
efficient. Pope is less an enthusiast than 
Young, and therefore he pays more regard to 
means ; whilst the agency by which these 
means are brought to bear upon their object 
seems to be slumbering in silent pomp. The 
genius of Young gives us the idea of continued, 
extraordinary, and sometimes ineffectual effort 
— even in the dead of night counting the stars 
grappling with darkness, and grasping at in- 
finity ; while we imagine that of Pope seated 
on a throne of majesty, collecting, combining, 
and controlling the elements of mind, by au- 
thority, rather than by direct force. The 
power of Young resembles that of a volcano, 
an earthquake, or a storm of thunder — that 
of Pope is like the flow of a broad and potent 
river — too copious to be interrupted in its 
course — too deep to be impetuous. And as 
it would be impossible to form any idea of the 
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general agency of such a river by observing 
any particular portion of its surface, so it would 
be unjust to the character of Pope, to attempt 
to convey an adequate idea of his power as 
a poet, by any particular selection from his 
writings. One instance, almost too well known 
to need repetition, will serve our purpose. 

** All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

" Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 

'* That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 

** Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame, 

*' Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

** Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 

** Lives through all life, extends though all extent, 

** Spreads undivided, operates unspent, 

** Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

** As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

<< As fall, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

** As the rapt seraph that adores and bums ; 

*' To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 

*' He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all/' 

As a proof that the exercise of power is not 
dependent upon the magnitude or sublimity 
of the subject described, we will add another 
passage from the same writer — ^a singular pa- 
radox — an example of power exhibited in the 
description of a spider's web ! 

" The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line.'' 
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Here we have distinct ideas of the most de- 
licate sensibility, the most acute perception, 
and the wonderful expansion and duration of 
the principle of life, in connection with the 
frailest, and one of the least perceptible objects 
in nature, without in any way interfering with 
our distinct ideas of that object; an evidence 
of mental power, well worthy of the genius 
that unbound the lyre of Homer, and wakened 
fresh music from his immortal strains. 

But it is in contemplating the nature of 
Milton's gemus, in its connection with power, 
that we behold at once the full force of a stu- 
pendous impulse, associated with the greatest 
possible facility in the use of the best means 
of action. The difference to be observed in 
the character of power, as exhibited in the 
poetry of Pope and Milton, is, that the former 
affects us rather as the written tmnscript of 
well concocted thoughts ; while the latter, 
bursting forth from the natural, and immediate, 
and constantly operating force of an enlightf 
ened and vigorous mind, opens for itself — ^for 
us — for the whole world — and for ages yet to 
come, the gates of a paradise of thought, pours 
in an overwhelming flood of light, and diffuses 
through a region of unexplored sublimity, the 
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loveliness of nature, and the harmony of 
truth. 

In reading the poetry of Milton, we have 
perpetual evidence of his inspiration^-of the 
fulness of the fountain of poetic feeling, whose 
copious streams are rich in majesty, and 
beauty, and spiritual life ; and we are satisfied 
that the fountain could never have been sealed 
save by a hand divine. One tributary and 
mighty spring was closed, but the waters only 
became more pure and harmonious, and derived 
from their divine original a more seraphic 
sweetness — a grandeur more sublime. We 
feel that Milton could not but have written as 
he did. He was less capable of subduing the 
impulse of his soul, than of finding a language 
suited to its highest aspirations : and it is this 
uncontrollable impulse operating in conjunction 
with the noblest faculties of human nature, 
which constitutes his power. 

We cannot better illustrate the power of 
Milton's muse, than by selecting from his 
works, passages descriptive of the two opposite 
principles of good and evil. On the character 
of Satan the poet has bestowed so much of the 
native energy of his genius, that we scarcely 
feel as we ought, that it is the nature of evil to 
degrade and debase. 
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* Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 

* His mighty stature ; on each hand the flames » 

' Driven backward, slope their pointing spires, and, roUed, 
' In billows, leave in the midst a horrid vale. 
' Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 

* Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air^ 

' That felt unusual weight ; till on dry land 
' He lights, if it were land that ever burned 

* With solid, as the lake with liquid fire ; 

' And such appeared in hue, as when the force 
' Of subterranean wind transports a hill 

* Tom from Pelorus, or the shattered side 
' Of thundering ^tna, whose combustible 

* And fueled entrails thence conceiving fire, 

* Sublimed with mineral fury, and the winds, 
' And leave a singed bottom all involved 

* With stench and smoke : such resting found the sole 

* Of unblessed feet." 



" he, above the rest 



' In shape and gesture proudly eminent^ 

' Stood like a tower; his form had yet not lost 

* All her original brightness, nor appeared 

* Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 

* Of glory obscured : as when the sun new risen 
' Looks through the horizontal misty air 

' Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon, 
' In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
' On half the nations, and with fear of change 
' Perplexes monarchs." 

* He spake : and to confirm his words, outflew 

' Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 

* Of mighty cherubim ; the sudden blaze 

' Far round illumined hell : highly they raged 

* Against the Highest, and fierce with grasped arms 
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** Clashed oh their soun(ting riuelds the din of war^ 
'* Hurling defiance toward the Tault of heayen/' 



** The other shape, 



'* If shape it might be called, that shape had none 

** Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 

'' Or substance might be called that shadow seem'd, 

** For each seemed either ; bltek it stood as night, 

*' Fierce as ten furies, terrible at hell, 

** And shook a dreadful dart ; what seemed his head, 

'* The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

'* Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 

<* The monster moving, onward came as fast 

** With horrid, strides ; hell trembled as he strode. 

** The undaunted fiend what this might be admired ; 

** Admired, not feared; God and his Son except, 

'* Created thing nought valued he, nor shunned ; 

*^ And with disdainful look thus first began.'' 



'* I fled, and cried out. Death ? 



** Hell trembled at the hideous name, and sighed 
** From all her caves, and back resounded. Death 1 
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" Horror and doubt distract 



" His troubled thoughts, and from the bottom stir 

'* The hell within him ; for within him hell 

** He brings, and round about him, nor from hell 

^' One step, no more than from himself, can fly 

" By change of place ; now conscience wakes despair, 

'^ That slumbered ; wakes the bitter monory 

'' Of what he was, what is, and what must be 

*' Worse ; of worse deeds worse Buffering^ mutt ensue. 

** Sometimes towards Eden, which now in his view 

** Lay pleasant, his grieved look he fixed sad ; 

*^ Sometimes towards heaven, and the full bUzing sun, 

" Which now sat high in hit meridian tower. 
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** Me miserable^ which way shall I fly 

** Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 

^* Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell ; 

'* And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 

** Still threatening to devour me opens wide, 

'' To which the hell I suffer Se^ms a heaven. 

*< Oh 1 then, at last relent : is there no place 

*^ Left for repentance, none for pardon left ? 

** None left but by submission ; and that word 

** Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame ', 

** Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduced 

** With other promises and other vaunts 

*' Than to submit, boasting I could subdue 

'^ The Omnipotent 1 Ah me 1 they little know 

'< How dearly I abide that boast so vain, 

** Under what torments Inwardly I groan, 

** While they adore me on the throne of hell, 

** With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 

** The lower still I fall, only supreme 

** In misery: such joy ambition finds." 

We now change the subject, and see how 
the same genius can ascend from the lowest 
depths of hell, to the highest regions of purity 
and bliss, tuning his harp to strains that har- 
monize with both. 

** No sooner had the Almighty ceased, but all. 

** The multitude of angels, with a shout 

** Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 

** As from blessed voices, uttering joy. Heaven rung 

* * With jubilee, and loud hoslmnas filled 

'' The eternal regions :** 
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" Immortal amaranth, a flower whicK once 

** In Paradise, fiast by the tree of life, 

** Began to bloom : but soon for man's offence 

** To heaven removed, where first it grew, there grows, 

^' And flowers aloft, shading the fount of life, 

*^ And where the river of bliss through midst of heaven 

** Rolls o*er Elysian flowers her amber stream : 

** With those that never fade, the spirits eleet, 

** Bind their resplendent locks, inwreathed with beams ; 

*' Now in loose garlands thick thrown off, the bright 

*' Pavement, that like a sea of jasper stone^ 

*' Impearled with celestial roses smiled. 

** Then crowned again, their golden harps they took, 

** Harps ever tuned, that glittering by their side 

** Like quivers hung, and with preamble sweet 

*' Of charming symphony they introduce 

** Their sacred song, and waken raptures high ; 

*' No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 

'* Melodious part, such concord is in heaven.' 



»> 



** So spake the cherub ; and his grave rebuke, 

*' Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 

** Invincible : abashed the devil stood, 

*' And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 

** Virtue in her shape how lovely : saw, and pined 

" His loss." 

" Hail, holy light, offspring of heaven first bom, 

'* Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam I 

** May I expreaa thee unblam'd ? Since God is light, 

** And never but in unapproached light 

'* Dwelt from eternity ; dwelt then in thee, 

** Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

** Or hear^st thou rather pure ethereal stream, 

** Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun, 

** Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
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** Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 
'* The rising world of waters dark and deep} 
** Won from the void and formless infinite/' 

** And chiefly thon^ O Spiriti that dost prefer 
^* Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
** Instruct me, for thou know'st $ thou from the first 
'^ Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 
*^ Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss, 
** And mad*st it pregnant ; what in me is dark, 
** Illumine ; what is low, raise and support ; 
'' That to the height of this great argument, 
** I may assert eternal Providence, 
" And justify the ways of God to men." 

** Henceforth I learn, that to obey is best, 

'* And love with fear the only Grod ; to walk 

'' As in his presence ; ever to observe 

*' His providence ; and on him sole depend, 

** Merciful over all his works, with good 

'' Still overcoming evil, and by smaU 

** Accomplished great things, by things deemed weak 

** Subverting worldly strong, and worldly wise 

*' By simply meek ; that suJSering for truth's sake 

** Is fortitude to highest victory, 

'* And to the faithful, death the gate of life ; 

'* Taught this by his example, whom I now 

" Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blessed." 

If power be the faculty which presents us 
most clearly and forcibly with ideas that lie 
beyond the scope of ordinary thought, there is 
then a power in beauty, as well as in sub- 
limity — ^a power in the language of the affec- 
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tions to awaken their echo in the human heart, 
and in pure and holy aspirations, to call us 
back to all the good we have forsaken, and 
to lead us forward to all that yet may be 
attained. 

That beautiful and majestic hymn> in 
which Milton describes our first parents, as 
calling upon the creation — upon every bright 
and glorious creature — to join in the solemn 
praises of their universal Creator, comprehends 
all that we can imagine, both of the harmony 
of verse, and the force of mental power. Widely 
as we may have wandered from the purity' and 
the innocence of the first inhabitants of para- 
dise, this morning hymn seems to burst upon 
us like the dawn of a brighter day, when gra- 
titude and love shall again become the natural 
language of the reillumined soul. We see 
around us even now the same attributes of di- 
vinity — the sun, the "eye of this great world," 
the moon that " meets the orient sun," and the 
** fixed stars " — we feel the " winds that from 
four quarters blow" — we hear the warbling 
flow of the fountains — 

"The birds, 
** That singing up to Heaven's gate ascend "— 

we behold the world of animate and moving 
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life — creatures that "in waters glide," or 
" stately tread the earth," or " lowly creep," 
and we acknowledge them to be the work and 
the care of an Almighty hand ; but where is 
the fresh impulse of undeviating will to wor- 
ship that Almighty Father? will it return 
with the contemplation of his attributes, and 
stimulate us to a more faithful service, or in- 
spire a holier love ? 

We are not among those who would limit 
the means appointed by Omnipotence for win- 
ning back the wanderer from the fold, and we 
have no hesitation in saying, that it is impos- 
sible studiously to examine, and seriously to 
consider the well directed aim of Milton^s 
genius, without feeling a fresh conviction that 
such should be the high and glorious purpose 
of all human intellect — to dignify the immortal 
nature of man — to throw open, as far as hu 
man powers permit, the great plan of Divine 
benevolence, and to teach the important lesson, 
that where we cannot wholly understand, we 
may humbly admire, and where we cannot 
penetrate, we should trust. 

In connection with mental power, there re- 
mains some distinction to be made in its mode 
of operation. There is a power of intellect. 
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and a power of feeling. The writings of Pope 
bear the most striking evidence of the fonner^ 
those of Byron will serve as an example of 
the latter. Pope addresses himself to man's 
reason, and wields conviction like a thunder- 
bolt. Byron appeals to the soul through its 
strong sympathies and passions, and spreads 
over it the shadow of the mighty wings of a 
dark angel. But the genius of Milton combin- 
ing the powers of both, and pausing in its 
flight from heaven to hell, treads the verdant 
paths of Eden with the footsteps of humanity, 
reposes in the bowers of earthly bliss, or pours 
the lamentation of a broken and a contrite 
spirit over the first sad exile of the progenitors 
of sin and death. 

We cannot complete our tribute to the 
power of Milton's mind, without referring to 
his prose, as well as his poetical compositions ; 
and here we find that strong internal evidence 
of his calling and capability to work out what 
mankind in future ages should wonder at and 
approve ; accompanied with a deeply reveren- 
tial feeling, that even with such capabilities, he 
was but an humble instrument whose highest 
office was to assist and promote the purposes 
of the Most High. And when he levels the 
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powerful aim of his majestic mind against the 
abuse^ and the oppression of a suffering church, 
it is with the full conviction that such is the 
solemn duty laid upon his soul. 

** For surely (he acknowledges) to every good and peaceable 
man, it must in nature needs be a hateful thing to be the dis- 
pleaser and. molester of thousands ; much better wotdd tt 
like him doubtless to be the messenger of gladness a^d con« 
tentment, which is his chief intended business to all man- 
kind, but that they resist and oppose their own true happi- 
ness. But when God commands to take the trumpet, and 
blow a dolorous or jarring blast, it lies not in man's iriU what 
he shall say, or what he shall conceal." 

Milton then describes, in language scarcely 
less remarkable for its power than for its 
poetical fervour, the self-upbraidings he should 
ever have heard in after life, had he neglected 
this high and holy call to rescue the church 
from degradation. 

*' Timorous and ungrateful, the church of God is now. 
again at the foot of her insulting enemies, and thou bewail- 
est ; what matters it for thee, or thy bewailing ? when time 
was, thou couldst not find a syllable of all that thou hast 
read, or studied, to utter in her behalf. Yet ease and leisure 
was given thee for thy retired thoughts, out of the sweat of 
other men. Thou hast the diligence, the parts, the language 
of a man, if a vain subject were to be adorned or beautified ; 
but when the cause of Grod and his church was to be pleaded, 
for which purpose that tongue was given thee which thou 
hast ; God listened if he could hear thy voice among his zea- 
lous servants, but thou wert dumb as a oeast ; from hence- 
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forward be that which thine own bruitish silence hath made 
thee. Or else I should have heard in the other ear ; slothful 
and erer to be set light by, the church hath now overcome 
her late distresses after the unwearied labours of many her 
true servants that stood up in her defence ; thou also wouldst 
take upon thee to share amongst them of their joy: but 
wherefore thou ? where canst thou show any wwd or deed of 
thine which might have hastened her peace ? whatever thon 
dost now talk, or write, or look, is the alms of other men's 
active prudence and zeal. Dare not now to say or do any- 
thing better than thy former sloth and infamy ; or if thou 
darest, thou dost impudently to make a thrifty purchase of 
boldness to thyself, out of the painful merits of other men ; 
what before was thy sin, is now thy duty, to be abject and 
worthless. These, and such like lessons as these, would have 
been my matins daily, and my even song. But now by this 
little diligence, mark what a privilege I have gained with good 
men and saints, to claim my right of lamenting the tribula- 
tions of the church, if she should suffer, when others, that 
have ventui'ed nothing ^or her sake, have not the honour to 
be admitted mourners. But if she lift up her drooping 
head and prosper among those that have something more 
than wished her welfare, I have my charter and freehold of 
rejoicing to me and my heirs.'' 

The manner in which Milton speaks of the 
first stirrings of his youthful genius — the first 
impulse of inspiration, is worthy of the effect it 
has produced, and still continues to produce 
upon mankind. 

'* 1 began thus far to assent both to them and to divers of 
my friends at home, and not less to an inward prompting 
which now grew daily upon me, that by labour and intense 
study, (which I take to be my portion in this life,) joined with 
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the Bttong propensity of nature, I might perhaps leave some- 
thing so written to after times, as they should not willingly 
let it die." 

The poet then describes the high and mighty 
compass of the work which he contemplated, 
speaking uniformly of the great endowment of 
extraordinary intellect as a gift to be exclu- 
sively devoted to the honour and instruction of 
his country, and the glory of his God. 

<*To celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns the 

throne and equipage of God's almightiness, and what he 
works, and what he suffers to be wrought with high providence 
in his church ; to sing victorious agonies of martyrs and 
saints ; the deeds and triumphs of just and pious nations, 
doing valiantly through faith against the enemies of Christ ; 
to deplore the general relapses of kingdoms from justice and 
God*s true worship. Ijastly, whatsoever in religion is holy 
and sublime, in virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever hath 
passion or admiration in all the changes of that which is 
called fortune from without, or the wily subtleties or refluxes 
of man's thoughts from within ; aU these things with a solid 
and treatable smoothness to point out and describe. Teaching 
over the whole book of sanctity and virtue through all the 
instances of example, with such delight to those especially of 
soft and delicious temper, who will not so much as look upon 
truth herself, unless they see her elegantly dressed; that 
whereas the paths of honesty and good life appear now rugged 
and difficult, though they be indeed easy and pleasant, they 
will then appear to all men easy and pleasant, though they 
were rugged and difficult indeed. 

— — ** A work not to be raised from the heat of youth, 
or the vapours of wine ; like that which flows at waste from 
the pen of some vulgar amourist, or the trencher fury of a 
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rhyming parasite ; nor to be obtained by the invocation of 
dame Memory and her siren daughters, but by devout prayer 
to that eternal Spirit, who can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge ; and sends out his seraphim, with the hallowed 
fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he 
pleases.'* 

This is indeed quoting at great length, but 
the temptation is great also, to support with 
the highest authority what has been asserted, 
that true mental power is always accompanied 
with a consciousness of its existence, and that 
the noblest exercise of this power is to promote 
the intellectual happiness, as well as the moral 
good of the human family, and to "justify the 
ways of God to man." 

We know not that our language contains 
anything comparable in poetic fervour, and 
sublimity, and power, to the solemn appeal to 
the Divine Being with which Milton closes his 
second book on the Reformation. After sum- 
ming up a list of evils present, and to come, he 
adds, — 



— -— " I do now feel myself inwrapped on the sudden 
into those mazes and labarynths of hideous and dreadful 
tiioughts, that which way to get out, or which way to end, I 
know not, unless I turn mine eyes, and with your help lift 
ixp my hands to that eternal and propitious throne, where 
nothing is readier than grace and refuge to the distresses of 
mortal suppliants. And it were a shame to leave these serious 
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thoughts less piously than the heathen were wont to conclude 
their graver discourses. 

** Thou therefore that sittestin light and glory unapproach- 
able, Parent of angels and men ! next thee I implore, omni- 
potent King, Redeemer of that lost remnant whose nature 
thou didst assume, ineffable and everlasting love ! and thou, 
the third subsistence of divine infinitude, illumining Spirit, 
the joy and solace of created things ! one Tripersonal god- 
head I look upon this thy poor and almost spent and expiring 
church, leave her not thus a prey to these importunate 
wolvest that wait and think long till they devour thy tender 
flock ; these wild boars that have broke into thy vineyard, 
and left the print of their polluting jioofs on the souls of thy 
servants. O let them not bring about their damned designs, 
that stand now at the entrance of the bottomless pit, ex- 
pecting the watchword to open and let out those dreadful 
locusts and scorpions, to reinvolve us in that pitchy cloud of 
infernal darkness, where we shall never more see the sun of 
thy truth again, never hope for the cheerful dawn, never 
more hear the bird of morning sing. Be moved with pity at 
the afflicted state of this our shaken monarchy, that now lies 
labouring under her throes, and struggling against the grudges 
of more dreaded calamities. 

" O thou, that, after the impetuous rage of five bloody 
inundations, and the succeeding sword of intestine war, 
soaking the land in her own gore, didst pity the sad and 
ceaseless revolution of our swift and thick coming sorrows ; 
when we were quite breathless, out of thy free grace didst 
motion peace, and terms of covenant with us ; and have first 
well nigh freed us from antichristian thraldom, didst build up 
this Britannic empire to a glorious and enviable height, with 
all her daughter islands about her ; stay us in this felicity, let 
not the obstinacy of our half obedience and will-worship bring 
forth that viper of sedition, that for fourscore years hath 
been breeding to eat through the entrails of our peace ; but 
let her cast her abortive spawn without the danger of this 
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traTuling and throbbing kingdom : that we ihay stSU rfemen^)- 
ber in our solemn thanksgivings, how for us, the Northern 
Ocean even to the frosen Thule was scattered with the 
Inroad shipwrecks of the Spanish Armada^ and the very maw 
of hell ransacked, and made to give up her concealed de- 
struction, ere she could vent it in tiiat horrible and damned 
blast." 

Milton then goes on with somewhat too 
much of the rancour of a zealot to stigmatize 
and condemn the enemies of the church, but 
still his language is so perfectly illustrative of 
what we have attempted to describe as mental 
power, that we conclude only with the end of 
the chapter. Of those whom he has been de- 
nouncing, he says, 

'' Let them take counsel together, and let it come to 
nought ; let them decree, and do thou cancel it ; let them 
gather themselves, and be scattered; let them embattle 
themselves, and be broken ; let them embattle and be broken, 
for thou art with us. 

** Then, amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of saints, some 
one may perhaps be heard offering at high strains in new and 
lofty measures, to sing and celebrate thy divine mercies and 
marvellous judgements in this land throughout all ages ; 
whereby this great and warlike nation, instructed and inured 
to the fervent and continual practice of truth and righteous- 
ness, and casting far from her the rags of her old vices, may 
press on'hard to that high and happy emulation to be found 
the soberest, wisest, and most Christian people at that day, 
when thou, the eternal and shortly-expected King, shalt 
open the clouds to judge the several kingdoms of the world, 
-and distributing national honours and rewards to religious 
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and just commonwealths, shall put an end to all earthly 
tyrannies, proclaiming thy universal and mild monarchy 
through heaven and earth ; where they undoubtedly, that by 
their labours, counsels, and prayers, have been earnest for 
the common good of religion and their country, shall receive 
above the inferior orders of the blessed, the regal addition 
of principalities, legions, and thrones into their glorious 
titles, and in supereminence of beatific vision, progressing 
the dateless and irrevoluble circle of eternity, shall clasp 
inseparable hands with joy and bliss, in overmeasure for 
ever. 

** But they contrary, that by the impairing and diminution 
of the true faith, the distresses and servitude of their country, 
aspire to high dignity, rule, and promotion here, after a 
shameful end in this life, shall be thrown down eternally into 
the darkest and deepest golf of hell, where under the despiteful 
control, the trample and spurn of all the other damned, that 
in the anguish of their torture, shall have no other ease than 
to exercise a raving and bestial tyranny over them as their 
slaves and negros, they shall remain in that plight for ever, 
the basest, lowermost, the most dejected, most underfoot, and 
down trodden vassals of perdition." 
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TASTE. 

Taste, the last mentioned of the four requi- 
sites for writing poetry, is by no means the 
least important, because its sphere of operation 
belongs so much to the medium through which 
poetical ideas are conveyed, that even where 
impression, imagination, and power exist, we 
may lose by the absence of taste, all the sen- 
sible effect of their presence, as well as all the 
pleasure naturally arising from their combined 
influence. 

We speak of taste as belonging chiefly to 
the medium of the poet's ideas, because in the 
choice and arrangement of his subjects, he 
uses a higher faculty, (or rather a higher and 
more profound exercise of the same,) — the fa- 
culty of judgment ; in its nature so nearly 
allied to taste, that we are inclined to describe 
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taste as a superficial application of judg- 
ment. Both are faculties whose office it is to 
take note of the fitness of things generally, 
the one by casual observation of them, the 
other by mature consideration of their nature. 
Taste applies chiefly to those qualities which 
immediately strike our attention without much 
exercise of thought, such as beauty and har- 
mony; while judgment admits within its com- 
pass the weightier considerations of present 
utility, and ultimate good. 

If, for example, we say of a lady that she 
dresses with taste ; we mean with due regard 
to beauty of form, harmony of colours, and 
general suitableness to her appearance — if 
with judgment, we mean with regard to her 
pecuniary means, her character, and station in 
life ; but the operation of the mind in the ex- 
ercise of taste, and judgment is the same, 
differing only in the subjects to which it is 
applied. In both cases we draw conclusions 
from the general nature of the subjects con- 
sidered, those of which taste takes cognizance, 
being supei*ficial and evident to the senses, 
its conclusions are prompt, and immediate ; 
and thus it erroneously obtains the character 
of an intuitive power, directing the choice at 
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once to "what is most suitable, or best. In the 
tasteful arrangement of a group of flowers, we 
are apt to suppose it is an instinctive impulse 
by which they are so placed before us, as to 
display their beauties to the greatest advan- 
tage, and produce the most agreeable effect ; 
but it is in fact upon conclusions previously 
drawn from the principles of pleasure, that the 
mind operates in contrasting the colours so as 
to make one heighten the brilliancy of another, 
and combining the whole group so as to render 
not only colour, but form, and character condu- 
cive to the beauty of the whole. 

If taste and judgment differ only in being 
exercised upon different subjects, it may be 
asked, why then are not the individuals best 
skilled in the arrangement of flowers, able 
legislators, and profound logicians? It is be- 
cause there are many minds possessed of the 
faculty of judgment, yet wholly incapable of 
taking into consideration the nature, relation, 
and application of the laws which regulate 
public action, and private thought; but if such 
individuals could be made to understand these 
laws, there is no reason why they should not 
judge as correctly of their effect, as of that of a 
group of flowers. In order to compose a taste- 
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ful bouquet it is only necessary that we should 
have clear perceptions of form and colour ; in 
order to invent laws for the government of 
nations^ or systematize the thoughts and " ima- 
ginations of man's heart," we must have dis- 
tinct ideas of physical force, and moral good, of 
action, and motive, of power, and integrity. 

It is a familiar, but not the less important 
and comprehensive fact, that every thing has 
a proper place ; and the faculty which enables 
us to ascertain by instantaneous perception 
what is, or is not the proper place of any object, 
is taste — that by which we ascertain the same 
fact by conviction is judgment. We admire, 
and derive pleasure from the operation of the 
former ; we reverence, and derive benefit from 
that of the latter. Our looks, words, movements, 
and trifling pursuits come under the cognizance 
of taste ; nor let its superficial character lessen 
the value of this universal test of beauty and 
harmony, which are the two grand sources 
of our enjoyment. It is not the profound 
nature of the cases in which it acts, but their 
frequent recurrence in the ordinary walks of 
life, as well as their immense variety and num- 
ber, which renders the influence of taste so 
important to our happiness. If from the causes 
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upon ivhich it operates, we are liable to receive 
pain or pleasure every moment of ^ our lives, 
the cultivation of this faculty must indeed be 
of no inconsiderable weight in the aggregate 
of human afiairs ; yet how to cultivate it so as 
ultimately to produce the greatest good, is a 
delicate and difficult question. Refined to 
the most acute perception of all the degrees 
which lie between the remote extremes of 
beauty and deformity— of pleasure and pain, 
taste is any thing but a blessing ; unless where 
there is judgment to go deeper into the essen- 
tial qualities of things, and to discover a moral 
good beneath a physical evil; because the 
outward aspect of our world, even with all its 
loveliness, and the external character of our 
circumstances, even with all our enjoyments, 
are such as often to present pictures repulsive 
and abhorrent to perceptions more delicate 
than deep. But the cultivation of taste when 
confined as it ought to be to its proper place, 
and limited to its proper degree, is eminently 
conducive to our happiness, and eventually to 
our good. Taste should even rule itself, and 
set bounds to its own existence, for its laws are 
as much violated when we are too sublime for 
useful service, and too delicate for duty, as 
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when we descend to the use of vulgar epithets^ 
and ape the absurdities of our inferiors. 

As a proof of the immediate application of 
taste, we seldom wholly approve of the lan- 
guage and customs of past ages. That the 
same astonishing productions of art which 
adorned the most enlightened eras of Grecian 
history, should remain to be models of excel- 
lence at the present day, is because of their 
relation to the senses, whose power in assisting 
the judgment is limited to a degree of culti- 
vation; but language and social customs 
having more immediate relation to the intel- 
lectual and moral constitution of man, are 
continually fluctuating, or progressing, without 
any perceptible limitation to their capability of 
improvement. We cannot look back to the 
literature of the past century, and pay our just 
tribute to its superiority in force of expression, 
without at the same time being struck with 
words and phrases, which to say the least of 
them, arrest our attention, and often impede, 
by the difference of their associations, our per- 
ception of their sense and application. Indeed 
so wide is this difference, that many minds 
endowed with fine taste and sensibility, are 
now incapable of appreciating the beauties of 
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Shakespeare; though we own there is some 
cause to suspect of such minds^ that they are 
deficient both in imagination and power, or they 
would unquestionably be lifted above what 
appear to us now the absurdities of this extraor- 
dinary writer, by the unrivalled splendour of his 
mighty genius. Insensible to the brilliance of 
a great luminary, which reveals a world of glory, 
these fastidious critics take the light of their 
tiny perceptions into partial spots of shade, and 
extracting from thence the rank nettle or the 
wandering weed, cry out that by their own 
delicacy they have made this laudable disco- 
very. Better would it beseem an elevated soul 
to pass on, and leave such blemishes unno- 
ticed ; or to prove its just and noble admiration 
of true genius, rather than its capability of 
discovering petty faults. 

Where the poet is gifted with judgment, and 
not with taste, he is compelled to ponder at 
every verse ; and while he weighs the merit of 
his subject, compares his ideas, and new 
models his expressions, the warmth of his 
poetic fervour is expended, and that which 
ought to appear to us as if it flowed from a 
natural and irrepressible impulse, becomes 
painful and laborious, both to himself, and to 
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his readers. But he who is gifted with a high 
degree of taste^ calls in the aid of this impor- 
tant faculty, the lively exercise of whose im- 
mediate power directs him to the choice of 
expressions in which to clothe his ideas, strik* 
ing out what is defective, and selecting what is 
appropriate, with the rapidity of an instan- 
taneous impulse. One kind of metre admits 
of a pompous array of words, another of ex- 
pressions volatile and gay — one of abrupt 
and broken, another of smooth and flowing 
sentences. One subject requires a correspon- 
dence of solemn or melancholy sound, another 
of the rapid movements which belong to lively 
joy. One scene calls forth the glowing or- 
nament of eastern magnificence, another, the 
cold majesty of the frozen north. For the 
description of one passion the poet must adorn 
his muse with the attributes of love and beauty, 
for another he must place in her hand the 
lighted brand of fury and destruction. All 
this is the work of taste, and when no law, 
either intellectual or moral has been violated ; 
when the customs and regulations of society 
liave been consulted, and no feeling or prejudice 
offended ; when propriety, and order, and har- 
mony, have ruled the poet's theme, and verse ; 
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and when supreme regard has been paid to 
beauty, both in its physical and intellectual 
character, we may confidently pronounce the 
writer to have possessed a more than common 
share of taste. 

On this subject we may go yet farther. We 
may say of the faculty of taste, that it makes 
the nearest approach to what we are in the 
habit of calling inspiration ; because it is the 
direct rule of propriety in action : and were 
the perceptions of man so quick and clear as 
to carry the same principle along with him 
through all the transactions of his life, he 
would always act rightly. But, beyond the 
surface of things, man is unable to judge at 
sight. Reflection requires time and effort, often 
more of both than he is willing to bestow, 
and even when he is willing, the right period 
of action is lost before he has decided upon the 
right means.^ 

By contemplating the character and operation 
of taste, we arrive at a dim and distant percep- 
tion of one of the attributes of the Divine 
nature ; and even this imperfect view reveals a 
world of wonder in which imagination is be- 
wildered, and understanding lost. We know 
the rapidity of thought with which we decide 
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in a moment^ even during an instantaneous 
movement, which is the most graceful, the 
most effective, or the best mode of acting ; and 
it may not perhaps be derogating from the 
supreme majesty to suppose that the same 
effort of omnipotent mind, created out of Chaos 
a universe of worlds, not only designing their 
form and regulating their movements, in the 
centre of infinity; but also designing and 
regulating their internal constitution, down to 
the slightest impulse of an iniknt's will, the 
meanest weed that lurks within the forest glade, 
or the minutest insect that skims along the 
Burface of the summer lake. The power of 
judging when limited to a narrow sphere of 
operation constitutes the superiority of man 
above the brutes ; the power of judging uni- 
versally, instantaneously, and infallibly belongs 
to God alone. 

We have said, and we repeat it with reve- 
rence, that the faculty of taste in the single 
consideration of its mode of operating, bears 
an humble relation to what we conceive of ip- 
falUbility ; because its decisions are so prompt 
as to apply to immediate action, and so ex- 
tended as to comprehend all relative circum- 
stances; or else it does not exist: for let a 
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sound be harsh, where it should be soft; or 
softy where it should be harsh ; let a movement 
be quick, or slow, as circumstances do not 
warrant; let a shadow, or a gleam of light 
break in upon the sphere of beauty; let a word 
be found misplaced, or a thought ill-timed; in 
short, let any single thread in general concord 
be broken, and taste is sacrificed : consequently, 
as our mental and material world is constituted, 
the dominion of taste must extend over a very 
limited and narrow sphere. 

The difference of taste to be found amongst 
mankind, and the want of a universal standard 
of reference, have excited almost as many ar- 
guments in the sphere of poetry and the arts, 
as the difference of creeds in the religious 
world. The subject seems to be most satisfac- 
torily decided, by attaching to the majority the 
same importance in taste, as in politics. The 
exercise of taste being to find the medium be- 
tween all objectionable extremes — the centre 
of eccentricity — it follows of necessity, that 
whatever is admired by the greatest number, 
must possess the greatest share of intrinsic 
excellence. But here, as in other cases, it is 
highly important to make a distinction between 
mere numbers, and numbers qualified to judge; 
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for how should that judgment be a test of 
merit, to which merit is neither apparent nor 
intelligible? The gallery audience in a theatre 
may be well qualified to pronounce upon the 
height, the breadth, the complexion, or the 
agility of a favourite actor ; but who would 
appeal to them to know whether he had exhi- 
bited to the life the workings of deep-seated 
feeling, or entered into the mental mysteries of 
an intellectual character? When, therefore, 
we speak of the majority of opinions being the 
strongest proof of the presence of good taste, 
we would confine those opinions, not merely to 
a few learned men, the established critics and 
censors of the day, but to the whole of the 
enlightened public, who constitute a commu- 
nity too numerous for long continued prejudice, 
and too intelligent for egregious error. 

Why then, it may be asked, does a false 
taste sometimes prevail, even amongst this 
community, as in the case of Byron,* whose 
poetry so powerfully aflfected men's minds, as 

* The inequalities of Byron's style, naturally lead the writer 
to speak of his poetry in a manner that may at times appear 
paradoxical : this remark of course can only apply to the ex- 
tremes, unworthy of so great a mind, to which his eccentric 
genius sometimes descended. 
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to leave behind it a disrelish for all other ? A 
false taste may exist amoogst the few, from 
partial impressions, and local prejudices; but 
a false taste can only exist amongst the many, 
from the universality of the same impressions 
false to the principles of nature, and the same 
prejudices opposed to the principles of good 
sense ; a phenomenon which it is not often our 
misfortune to behold ; and I should account for 
the extraordinary bias given to the public taste 
by the works of Byron, as arising from the 
power of his genius rather than the peculiarity 
of his style : and the generality of readers not 
giving themselves trouble to make the distinc- 
tion, they are still thirsting for the same 
style, in the vain hope of finding it connected 
with the same genius. Happy would it be for 
mankind, for public taste, and public morals, 
if the same mind, purified from all alloy, could 
return again to earth, to prove to the world 
that the same power may be directed to higher 
purposes without losing its influence, and (he 
same beauty, and the same harmony, be touched 
by a hand more true to the principles of eternal 
happiness. 

In looking for instances of the display of 
taste in poetry, it is necessary to confine our 
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observation to the present times; for as we 
have before remarked^ that which was in strict 
accordance with good taste a century ago, is 
not so now ; because the different customs and 
manners of mankind have introduced di£ferent 
associations; and expressions which formerly 
conveyed none but elevated and refined ideas, 
are now connected with those of a totally dif- 
ferent nature. We are inclined to think that 
the works of Milton* would have afforded the 
finest example of taste^ as well as power, in the 
age in which he lived, because in cases where 
the senses have dominion — the accordance of 
sense with sound, for instance — he is inimitable. 
But the language of Milton is sometimes too 
quaint for modem ears, and in his pages we 
occasionally meet with single words that 
startle us with associations foreign to what is 
now considered as poetical. 

We cannot quote a more perfect example of 
taste in modern language, than the writings of 
our poet Campbell, in which, especially his 
Pleasures of Hope, it would be difficult to find 
an ill*chosen word, or an idea not in strict ac- 
cordance with the principles of harmony and 
grace. The presence of taste being, however, 
imperceptible, except by the absence of faults, 

o3 
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it is difficult to bring forward instances in par- 
ticular passages of the influence of this power- 
ful but still indefinable charm. The following 
lines^ familiar to every reader^ or rather every 
admirer of poetry, are remarkable for their 
adaptation of language, and harmony of sound. 

'' Primeral Hope, the Adnian mnses say, 

'* When man and nature moum'd their first decay ; 

" When every form of death, and every woe, 

** Shot from malignant stars to earth below, 

" When Murder bared her arm, and rampant War 

'' Yoked the red dragons of her iron car, 

** When Peace and Mercy, banish'd from the plain, 

** Sprung on the viewless winds to Heaven again ; 

** All, all forsook the friendless guilty mind, 

" But Hope, the charmer, lingered still behind/* 

And in the description of the fate of the 
" hardy Byron/' how perfectly does the sound 
of each line correspond with its sense, flowing 
on like a continued stream of melody, without 
interruption from any word or idea not purely 
poetical. 

** And such thy strength-inspiring aid that bore 
" The hardy Byron to his native shore — 
'* In horrid climes, where Chiloe*s tempests sweep 
« Tumultuous murmurs o*er the troubled deep, 
'* *Twas his to mourn misfortune's rudest shock, 
" Scourg'd by the winds, and cradled on the rock, 
'* To wake each joyless mom, and search again 
'* The famished haunts of solitary men ; 
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" Whow race, unyielding as their natire storm, 

** Know not a trace of nature but the form ; 

*' Yet, at thy call, the hardy tar pursued, 

** Pale, but intrepid, sad, but unsubdued, 

** Pierced the deep woods, and hailing from afar, 

** The moon's pale planet, and the northern star: 

** Paused at each dreary cry, unheard before, 

** Hyenas in the wild, and mermaids on the shore ; 

*^ Till, led by thee o*er many a cliff sublime, 

'* He found a wanner world, a mUder clime, 

** A home to rest, a shelter to defend, 

^* Peace and repose, a Briton and a friend I*' 

The idea conveyed in the following lines^ is 
well worthy of a poetic mind. Others seem to 
have felt the same, but none have done more 
ample justice to the feeling, than the elegant 
bard from whom we quote. 

'* Who that would ask a heart to dulness wed, 
** The waveless calm, the slumber of the dead? 
*' No ; the wild bliss of nature needs alloy, 
" And fear and sorrow fan the fire of joy I 
** And say, without our hopes, without our fears, 
'* Without the home that plighted love endears, 
" Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
" Oh I what were man ? — a world without a sun," 

And when the poet exclaims, 

*' Cease, every joy, to glimmer on my mind, 
** But leave — Oh ! leave the light of Hope behind I 
** What though my winged hours of bliss hare been, 
** Like angel visits, few and far between,—'' 
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We feel that to such a mind, hope would 
come as a blessed messenger, whose tidings 
would be of things sublime, and pure, and 
elevated above the low wants and wishes of a 
material existence. 

We know of but one word in the whole of 
this beautiful poem which is at variance with 
good taste, and we quote the line, not from the 
pleasure of pointing out a single fault in the 
midst of a thousand merits, but for the purpose 
of showing how forcibly an error in taste 
strikes upon the attention and the feelings of 
the reader. 

'' The living lumber of his kindred earth.*' 

We are ready to imagine from this line, 
that the author has scarcely been aware of 
the high degree of beauty and refinement 
which pervades his work. " Lumber,'* in the 
poetical writings of Pope, might have occurred 
without any breach of taste, because his con- 
cise and forcible style is more characterised 
by power, than elegance ; and lumber might, 
therefore, have been in keeping with the 
general tone of his expressions. But here, 
where all is music to the ear, and harmony to 
the fittind, this uncouth word is decidedly out 
of place; and while longing to exchange it for 
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another^ we can only wonder that there should 
be but one small blemish in so many fair and 
beautiful pages of genuine poetry, adorned 
throughout with the most tender, refined, and 
elevated thoughts. 

Gtertrude of Wyoming is another poem 
strikingly illustrntive of the influence of taste. 
In the death-song of the Indian chief, we 
observe how skilfully the poet has blended 
the indignant spirit of an injured man, with 
the strong affections, wild metaphors, and 
wilder visions, of that interesting and dignified 
people. 

" And I could weep ; — ^th* Oneyda chief 
** His descant wildly thus began ; 
" But that I may not stain with grief 
'VThe death-song of my father's son! 
'* Or bow this head in woe ; 
" For by my wrongs, and by my wrath ! 
" To-morrow Areouski*d breath, 
*' (That fires yon heaven with storms of death,) 
'< Shall light us to the foe : 
*' And we shaU share, my Christian boy ! 
" The foeman's blood, the avenger's joy ! 
* * « • 

'* But hark, the trump— to morrow thou 
** In glory's fires shall dry thy tears : 
^* Even from the land of shadows now 
" My father's awful ghost appears, 
'' Amidst the clouds that round us roll 
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*' He bids my tonl for battle thirst— 
** He bids me dry the last — ^the first— 
'' The only tears that ever burst 
** From Oatalissi's soul ; 
'' Because I may not stain with grief 
'' The death>song of an Indian chief.*' 

Campbell's " lines on leaving a scene in 
Bavaria/' full of the deep pathos of poetic 
feeling, afford one of the most splendid in- 
stances of the power of that faculty, which 
can strike with the rapidity of thought the 
chords of true harmony, and waken the genuine 
music of the soul — the echo of its deep, but 
secret passions. We cannot read these lines 
without feeling that there is a language for 
the wounded spirit — a voice amidst the soli- 
tudes of that 

** Unknown, unploughed, untrodden shore," 

whose melancholy cadence is in unison with 
the feelings which we may not, dare not, 
utter; and we inwardly bless the mournful 
minstrel for the wild sweet melody of his most 
harmonious lyre. Were we to attempt to quote 
passages from these lines, the temptation 
would extend to the whole of this inimitable 
poem, we can only recommend it to the reader 
as one of the finest specimens of poetic taste. 
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as well as poetic feeling, which our language 
affords. 

After all that has been said on the subject^ 
we feel that taste is something to be felt, rather 
than defined, yet of such unparalleled im- 
portance to the poet, that wanting this requi- 
site, he may sing for ever, and yet sing in vain. 
As well might the musician expect to charm 
his audience, by playing what he assures them 
is the finest music, on a broken or defective 
instrument, as the poet hope to please without 
making himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the principles of taste — perhaps we should 
rather say, with what is, or is not in accordance 
with its rules, for as a principle, taste has not 
yet arrived at a definite state of existence ; and 
if the young poet should read " The Pleasures 
of Hope" with reference to this subject, and 
not feel in his very soul the presence and the 
power of taste, he might bid adieu to the wor- 
ship of the muses, and devote his genius to 
objects less elevated and sublime. 
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We have now examined the four requisites 
for writing poetry, to none of which it would 
be wise to assign a station of pre-eminence, 
because they are equally necessary to the 
success of the poet's art — impression to fur- 
nish lasting ideas, imagination to create images 
from such ideas, power to strike them out 
with emphasis and truth, and taste to recom- 
mend such as are worthy of approbation, and 
to dismiss such as are not. We have also been 
daring enough to maintain that poetry, as a 
principle, pervades all nature, and if the fact 
be acknowledged that poetry is neither written 
with that ardour, nor read with that delight, 
which characterised an earlier era in our his- 
tory, it becomes an important and interesting 
inquiry. What is the cause ? 
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That imagination should be exhausted^ is a 
moral impossibility ; because the creation of a 
thousand images in no way disqualifies for the 
creation of a thousand more ; any one quality 
extracted from a former image^ and added to 
the whole or a part of another, being sufficient 
for the creation of one, that shall appear to the 
world entirely original or new. That power 
should be expended, is no less an absurdity in 
thought; because that being the vital prin- 
ciple by which thoughts are generated, man 
can only cease to think when he ceases to feel, 
and only cease to feel when he ceases to exist. 
And that taste should have lost its influence 
over the human mind, is equally at variance 
with common sense; because with increased 
facility in collecting and comparing evidence 
for the establishment of true excellence, taste 
must unavoidably become more definite in its 
nature, and more determinate in its operations. 
Beyond this, we may ask, is there anything in 
the customs, occupations, or mode of education 
peculiar to the present day, which hinders the 
exercise of imagination? We should rather 
say, that its sphere of action is widened to an 
incalculable extent. Is there anything that 
weakens the mind, or destroys its native power ? 
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No. The habits of the present race of men are 
distinguished by indefatigable industry, and 
general application, and regulated by those 
laws of strict and unremitting discipline, which 
are universally acknowledged to strengthen the 
understanding, and invigorate the mental fa- 
culties. Is there anything to warp the public 
taste, and establish a false standard of merit? 
Never, since the world began, were mankind 
more penetrating, and at the same time more 
extensive in their observations, more univer- 
sally free from the shackles of tyranny and 
superstition, as well as from all uniformly pre- 
vailing prejudice, than now. It is clear then, 
that the deficiency in our poetical enjoyments 
arises from a want of the due proportion of 
clear and deep impressions. We have not 
stored up the necessary materials for imagi- 
nation, power, and taste to work with, and 
therefore the machinery of the mind, so far as 
relates to poetry, remains inactive. We possess 
not the key to its secret harmonies, and there- 
fore the language of poetry is unintelligible to 
our ears. 

The silence of our ablest poets, and the want 
of any leading or distinguished poem to fill up 
the present vacuum in our literature, sufficiently 
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prove the fact to which we allude. The last 
popular work of this kind that issued from our 
press, was "The Course of Time;** but its 
popularity rather resembled an instantaneous 
flash, than a steady and lasting light. It forced 
its way in the flush of the moment to every 
respectable library in the kingdom — ^was read 
with wonder— closed with satisfaction — and, 
what is very remarkable, afibrds no quotations. 
Since this time we have had none to awaken a 
general interest. We see many noticed by the 
reviewers — kindly and encouragingly noticed, 
and we doubt not their title to such approba- 
tion ; but we do not deny ourselves one ordinary 
indulgence that we may buy them, or when 
they are bought, look upon them as a soUd 
mass of substantial happiness set apart for our 
private and insatiable enjoyment. We do not 
reverence the authors of our felicity, as if they 
were beings of a gifted order, endowed with a 
superhuman capacity of penetrating into the 
souls of men. We do not listen when they tell 
us of our own secret passions, as if we heard 
the music of an inspired minstrel, nor when 
they sing of the revolutions of time, as if a po" 
tent and oracular voice dealt out the destiny 
of mankind. Either we have grown indifierent. 
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heedless, and almost deaf to the language of 
poetry, or the spirit of the art has ceased to 
operate in producing those harmonious num- 
bers that were wont to charm the world. 

Yet when the facilities for acquiring know- 
ledge are multiplymg every day, when it has 
become almost as difficult to remain unlearned, 
as to learn, when the infant mind is trained up 
to the continual application of its faculties in 
all the different branches of art and science, 
when the memory is stored with a fund of in- 
formation which at one time would have been 
deemed incredible, when not only the ordinary 
and beaten track of learning is thrown open to 
the multitude, but flowery and meandering 
paths are devised to entice, and woo, and charm 
into the bowers of academic lore, is it possible 
there can be any defect or disadvantage in the 
general system upon which youth is trained ? 

If it be the ultimate aim of mankind to as- 
certain of what materials the world is made, 
and out of these materials to construct new 
facilities for bodily enjoyment, that we may 
eat more luxuriously, move more rapidly, 
repose more softly, clothe more sumptuously, 
and in short, live more exempt from mental, 
as well as bodily exertion, I should answer. 
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that the present system of education, and the 
general tone of thought and convei*sation, was 
the best that could possibly be devised. But 
in looking at the means, we are too apt to dis- 
regard the end. In devoting our endeavours 
to the attainment of knowledge, to forget the 
attainment of wisdom ; and take credit to our- 
selves for having spent an active life, when it 
has been wholly unproductive of any increase 
in the means of happiness, except what mere 
activity affords. 

We know that nature is no less capable of 
producing poetical ideas, than it was when 
gifted men were inspired by the cool shade, 
the glowing sunshine, or the radiance of the 
moon. We have attempted to prove, that the 
same beauty, and the same connection with 
refined and elevated thought may still be 
found in the external world, and that the soul 
of man is still animated by the same passions 
and affections, as when genius kindled the fire 
of poetry, and, lighting up the charms and 
the wonders of creation, stiniulated the enthu- 
siasm of him who deems himself '^ creation's 
heir." It follows then as a necessary conse- 
quence, that the connection between man and 
nature is not the same ; that he holds no 
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longer the spiritual converse with all things 
sweet and lovely^ solemn and sublime, in the 
external world, that was wont to fill his soul 
with admiration and love, and to instruct his 
heart in the feeling of the presence of an invi- 
sible intelligence, connected with his own 
being by the indissoluble bond of sympathy, 
real or imaginary. Man now studies nature 
as a map, rather than a picture — with refe- 
rence to locality, rather than beauty. He sees 
the whole, but he studies only the separate 
parts, and to his systematic mind, the vege- 
table, animal, and mineral kingdoms, are dis- 
tinct subjects of consideration, scarcely to be 
thought of in the same day. He looks around 
him with microscopic eye, and if his attention 
fixes upon the rich and varied foliage of the 
ancient forest, it is to single out particular spe- 
cimens of trees and plants, and to class them 
according to Linnaeus; while from the musical 
inhabitants of these woods, he selects his vic- 
tims, and applies the same minute examination 
to the organs from whence the sweetest 
melody of nature flows. The idle butterfly^ 
fluttering above his woodland path, or resting 
upon the unsullied petals of the delicate wild 
rose, has neither charm nor beauty in his eye. 
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unless he counts the spots upon its wing. The 
mountain rises in the distance^ and he hastens 
to examine the strata of which it is composed. 
The vapours roll beneath him, and he ponders 
upon the means of their production. The stars 
are shining above in all the majesty of cloudless 
night, and he counts the number, and calcu- 
lates the distance of the worlds of light. 

All these we freely grant are right and fitting 
occupations for a rational and intellectual 
being ; but when pursuits of this kind, instead 
of the end to which they lead, are made the 
sole business of mans life, the natural conse- 
quence must be, to render him familiar indeed 
with nature, but familiar on such terms that he 
is in danger of forfeiting his reverence for the 
Creator, and losing sight of the connection 
between the material and the moral world. 

We are not so blindly wedded to the vagaries 
of imagination as to speak of this thirst for 
definite knowledge, as an evil. Far from it. But 
when the unenlightened, or the imbecile mind 
becomes infected with this fever of acquisition ; 
when the juvenile philosopher is merely talking 
about what he ought to feel ; when the puny 
artist no sooner beholds a tree, than he thinks 
it necessary to sketch it; when the student 
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of nature tears in pieces every bird and incfiect 
that falls within his grasp ; when books -with- 
out number are eagerly inquired for,, looked 
into, laid aside, and never understood ; when 
the finished and fully-educated young lady 
displays her knowledge of the phraseology of 
foreign languages, and her ignorance of the 
spirit of her own; when the youthful meta- 
physician discourses eloquently upon the 
nature and laws of mind and matter, and hears 
with total vacuity of understanding that there 
is a moral law ; we cannot help feeling that 
something is wanting of the ultimate end of 
education, and that the mind may be stored 
with knowledge, and yet be too ignorant of the 
right means of applying that knowledge to 
render its possessor wise. 

The man of comprehensive mind, capable of 
appreciating all things according to their real 
value, will cultivate this knowledge of material 
things for the sake of the truths which it 
establishes, and the consequences to which it 
leads; and will no more content himself with 
this examination of external nature, than the 
sculptor will rest satisfied with having dis- 
covered the block of marble, out of which his 
figure is to be formed. 
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If the question might be asked without 
implying an ignorant and stupid want of reve- 
rence for knowledge in general, we should 
propose for the consideration of those who 
regret the absence of poetry from the world of 
letters, whether the defect so obvious in the 
literature of the present day, may not arise, in 
the first place from the competition, and the 
consequent labour that is now actually neces- 
sary to secure the means of subsistence ; and 
in the second, from the public mind being too 
fully occupied with the acquisition of mere 
knowledge, to allow time for receiving deep 
impressions, without which it is impossible 
either to write, or to feel poetically. If, for 
instance, in the cases already specified, the 
attention be wholly occupied in ascertaining 
the precise form of a leaf, where will be the 
impression of the majestic beauty of the forest ? 
if in dissecting the organs of sense, what general 
idea can be formed of the melody of sound ? 
if in examining the wing of the butterfly, what 
observation can be made upon its airy and 
fantastic flight? if in discovering the component 
parts of a cloud, how should the graceful in- 
volutions of t'he cloud be seen ? if in chiselling 
out minute fragments from the side of the 
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mountain^ how should a deep Bense of its 
grandeur pervade the soul? or if in merely 
counting the stars as separate spots of lights 
where will be the lasting impress of their glory ? 
The modem obsenrer having had little time, 
and less inclination for the relative ideas which 
the contemplation of such objects affords to 
the poetic mind, they pass away from his 
thoughts as soon as his practical purpose has 
been fulfilled, and never afterwards are recalled 
as links in the chain of association connect* 
ing the material with the ideal world. When 
the wild winds of autumn sweep the many 
tinted leaves from the forest; like the ruder 
blasts of a less physical calamity, despoiling 
the fair pictures of spiritual beauty ; the sum- 
mer garniture of green and golden foliage lives 
no longer in remembrance. The woodland 
songster breathes no more ; and the living voice 
that answered the universal language of nature 
from the fields, the groves, and the si very 
waterfalls, is forgotten. The butterfly that 
lately fluttered round him like a winged flower 
escaped from Flora's coronet, a spotted specimen 
of a particular tribe — classed according to its 
name, lies before him faded, and lifeless, and 
dismantled of its beauty — the memory of its 
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aerial rambles extinguished with its transient 
and joyous life. The cloud has passed, and 
all its graceful and fimtastic wreathes of ming* 
led mist and light, floating upon the pure ocean 
of celestial blue, like a spirit half earthly half 
divine, wandering on his upward journey to 
the realms of bliss, have vanished with the 
sunbeams that gave a short-lived glory to its 
ephemeral existence. The lofty and majestic 
mountain no longer rises on the view ; and his 
towering summit pointing to the sky, the deep 
ravines that cross and intersect his rugged 
sides like the foot prints of the retiring deluge 
— the light upon his golden brow, and the 
dark shadows that lie beneath like the frown 
of a mighty monarch whose will is life or death 
— ^all these have passed away from thought and 
memory, and a tiny particle of stone^ — a grain 
of granite remains in the hand of the modern 
philosopher, as his sole memorial of a moun- 
tain. Or when he grasps the telescope, and 
strains his eye to count the stars ; before his 
labours cease, a dim line of light begins to 
mark out the eastern horizon, and one after 
another the stars retire before the brighter 
radiance of ascending day, like guardian angels 
who have watched the wanderer through his 
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dark^ and dubious^ and earthly way, relin-- 
quishing their faithful trust before the unfolding 
gates of Heaven. But the mere man of science 
retires into his closet, and pricks out the con- \ 

stellations in separate spots, better satisfied to 
have ascertained the perceptible number of 
stars in any given section of the hemisphere, 
than to have felt their light, their glory, and 
their magnificence, reigning and ruling over the 
midnight world. 

We repeat, that no mind can be poetical 
whose exercise is confined to mere physical 
observation, and whose sphere of action ex- 
cludes all those modes of receiving and retain- 
ing impressions which are either immediately 
or remotely connected with the feelings, the 
passions, and the affections. 

The nature of our being admits of two im- 
portant distinctions — physical and moral. And 
it is the great merit of poetry, that it consti- 
tutes an indissoluble bond of union between 
the two. We could not have been sensible of 
the different nature of good and evil, but for 
our capacity of receiving pleasure and pain. 
It is thus we learn to love whatever is condu- 
cive to our happiness — to hate or avoid what- 
ever is productive of pain ; and it is this love. 
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or this hatred^ extending through an illimitable 
number of degrees and modifications, which 
constitutes the very essence of poetry, and 
which, were poetry struck out from the world, 
would disappear along with it, and leave us 
nothing but a mere corporeal existence, uncon- 
nected with the attributes of an imperishable 
and eternal life. 

It may be a subject of something more than 
curiosity, to ask what the world would be with- 
out poetry. In the first place, we must strike 
out beauty from the visible creation, and love 
from the soul of man. We must annihilate 
all that has been devised for ornament or de- 
light, vnthout a bodily and material use. We 
should no longer need a centre of light and 
glory to illuminate the world, but the same 
principle of light uniformly diffused, without 
reflection, and without shadow, would supply 
the practical purposes^ of man. The moon 
might hide her radiance, and the stars might 
vanish, or remain only as spots of black upon 
a dusky sky, to guide the nightly traveller, 
and lead the adventurous bark across the sea. 
Half the feathered songsters of the woods 
might plume their wings for an eternal flight, 
and the rest might cease from their vocal 
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mtisicy and let the woods be still. Rivers and 
rtxnning streams might glide on without a rip- 
ple or a murmur — reflecting no sunshine — add- 
ing nothmg to the harmony of nature; and the 
ocean might lie beneath a heaven without 
clouds or colour^ stretched out in the waveless 
repose of never-ending sleep. The trees might 
rear their massive trunks without their leafy- 
mantle of varied green, the flowers might bow 
their heads and die ; and the wild weeds of the 
wilderness that weave themselves into a carpet 
of rich and varied beauty, might perish from 
the earth and lieave its surface barren and un- 
clothed. Of animal life, the beasts of burden, 
ahd the fleshly victims of man's appetite, would 
alone remain ; while in man himself, we must 
extinguish his affections, and render void his 
capacity to admire ; and having moulded the 
creation to a uniform correspondence with 
his earthly and corporeal nature, we must leave 
hira to the exercise of his faculties — first, to 
see, without beholding beauty — to hear, with- 
out distinguishing harmony from discord, or to 
distinguish without preference — ^to esteem the 
effluvium of the stagnant pool as delicate an 
odour as the perfume of the rose — to taste 
without reo^ard to flavour — and to feel with 
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equal indifference the downy pillow^ or the 
rude couch where the hardy peasant seeks 
repose. Then in the higher region of his men- 
tal faculties, to observe, without any sense of 
sublimity — to calculate, without arriving at an 
idea of infinity — to measure, without reference 
to illimitable space — ^to resist, without forming 
a conception of absolute power — to build, 
without reflecting upon duration — to pull 
down, without looking forward to annihilation. 
And in the vacant sphere of passion and afFec<- 
tion, to receive benefits, and remain insensible 
to favour — to stand on the brink of destruction, 
without terror— to await the result of experi- 
ment, without hope — to meet without plea- 
sure — ^to part without grief — and to live on with 
the same uniformity of existence, without 
emotion — not idle, for that would imply a 
sense of the pain of labour, and the pleasure 
of repose ; but perpetually active, yet active 
without desire. Such would be the world, and 
such the condition of man, were all that apper- 
tains to the nature of poetry extinct. 

Were it possible to concentrate the dark 
features of this gloomy picture into a small 
compass, it would be in the simple idea of 
the exclusion of beauty from nature, or of the 
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perception of beauty from the soul of man* 
Beauty is not necessary to our bodily exist- 
ence. Nature would afford the same corporeal 
support^ did we look upon her varied character 
with a total absence of all sense of admiration. 
Why then is this ineffable charm diffused 
through all creation^ its essence so mingled 
with man's nature, that where he finds food 
for admiration, he finds intellectual enjoyment ; 
and where he finds it not, he thirsts for it as 
for a fountain of excellence, until he works his 
way through difficulty and dangers to partici- 
pate, even in the smallest measure, of its inex- 
haustible supply of pure and natural refresh- 
^nent. 

That this insatiable desire for beauty forms 
9. part of the constitution of man, is sufficiently 
proved by his still following the same principle 
in art, after he has ceased to recognize it in 
nature. As the facilities for bodily enjoyment 
are multiplied, improved, and refined, man be- 
comes luxurious and artificial in his habits. 
He withdraws from all familiar acquaintance 
with natural things, and surrounds himself with 
all that is curious in human invention, and ex- 
quisite in the work of human hands. But 
still the principles of beauty, derived from ex- 
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temal nature, pursue the slave of art, and he 
studies how to imitate the variety, the splen-* 
dour, and the magnificence, which the meanest 
peasant may enjoy in greater perfection, with- 
out invention, and without price. 

Perception of beauty is one of the most 
decided characteristics, by which man is dis- 
tinguished from the brute. We discover no 
symptoms of admiration in animals of a lower 
grade than ourselves. The peacock excites no 
deference from the splendour of his plumage, 
nor the swan from her snow white feathers, 
and the verdant fields in their summer bloom, 
attract no more, than as their flowery sweets 
allure the insect tribe, who in their turn are 
followed by their foes. To man alone belongs 
the prerogative of appreciating beauty, because 
admiration is graciously designed as the means 
of leading him on to moral excellence. 

There are philosophers who argue against 
the existence of positive enjoyment. I am ig- 
norant, and I feel no anxiety to learn what 
they can say to prove that admirations-true 
admiration, untainted by the remotest touch of 
envy, is not positive enjoyment — that, when the 
soul expands with a conception of excellence, 
unseen, unknown, unfelt before — of excellence, 

p3 
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not merely as it relates to fitness for physical 
purposes; but of that which combines the 
principles of intellectual beanty^ with the at* 
tributes of our moral natnre— excellence, which 
leads us into a new world of thought to expa* 
tiate in fields of glory, and to drink of the 
waters of immortality, it knows no positive en- 
joyment. For never was the enlightened mind 
excited to the highest sense of admiration, 
without feeling an extension of being beyond 
the narrow limits of mortal life ; and this ex^ 
pansion naturally conducts us into a sphere of 
illimitable felicity. Hence arise the different 
heavens which mankind have constructed for 
themselves out of the materials of earthly enjoy- 
ment, and hence our internal evidence of the 
belief, that the true heaven promised to the 
faithful, will comprehend all that we pine for of 
happiness, all that we admire of beauty, and 
more than all that we can conceive of excellence. 
This intense perception of beauty — this tri- 
bute of the heart to excellence — ^this admira- 
tion of physical and thence of moral good, 
which dignifies the mind with the noblest 
aims, is so nearly allied to poetic feeling, that 
we question whether one could exist without 
the other; and if the diminution of poetic 
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fervour be Bymptomatic of a decreased capa* 
city of admiration, we have to look, not only 
to the depreciated character of our literature, 
but of our taste, and our morals. . Nor is this 
view of the subject too widely extended to be 
supported by reason, since the first step to 
improvement is to admire what is better— rtbe 
nearest approach to perfection, to admire all 
things worthy, in their true proportion — and to 
adnAre that most which is supremely good. ' 

Is it then a thing of small importance that 
we should cease to admire? that we should 
lose, not only the most brilliant portion of our 
literature, but the happiest moments of our 
existence? We have observed what a void 
would be left in the natural world by the 
extinction of poetic feeling, we have now to 
consider what a void* would be left in the 
world of letters by the absence of poetry as 
an art. We must not only seal up the foun- 
tain from whence Hows the melody that has 
softened down the asperities of our own pas- 
sions ; but turning to the page of history, and 
tracing back the connection of civilization with 
poetry, we must strike out from the world the 
influence of the mighty genius of Homer, in 
refining the manners of a barbarous people, in 
transmitting to posterity a faithful record of 
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their national and social character, and in 
kindling in other minds the sparks of embryo 
genius, from that ancient period down; to the 
present time. And if the influence of this 
single poet be insufficient to establish the 
general importance of poetry, we have that of 
other poets, inferior perhaps in their individual 
power, but deriving importance from their 
number, and the greater facility with vHiich 
their influence has been diffused. 

It may be answered, that we have still the 
works of these poets to refer to for amusement 
and instruction. And are we to rest in this 
low and languid satisfaction, which extends to 
nothing but our poetry? We have the same 
conveniences of life which belonged to our fore- 
&thers; are we satisfied with them? The 
same use of machinery ; are we satisfied with 
that? We have the same knowledge of the 
surfeceof the globe — we can count the same 
number of stars — ^and class the same kinds of 
animals and plants; and are we satisfied? We 
have the same knowledge of chemidtry, elec- 
tricity^ hydrostatics, optics, and gravitation; 
and yet we are not satisfied. No : — the prin- 
ciple of improvement— the desire of progress, 
extends through every manual .occupation, 
through every branch of science, and through 
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every variety of art, and leaves the region of 
poetry a void, for future ages to wonder at/ 
and despise. It is our ambition to impress 
upon the page of history the advance that has: 
been made in every other field of intellectual 
operation; but we are satisfied that history 
should record a time when the genius of iJkt 
English nation cast off the wreath of poesy, 
and trampled her brightest glories in the dust 
— when the harp of these once melodious isles 
was silent — ^and when the march of Britain's 
mind was unaccompanied by the music of her 
affections. 

Next in importance to the impressions de- 
rived immediately from nature, are those de-* 
rived from books, which if less obvious to the 
senses, and consequently less distinct, instruct 
the mind with greater facility and precision; 
and we behold another cause of the absence 
of deep impressions, in the excessive reading 
which characterises the present times. It is 
not certainly the most gracious mode of point-* 
ing out the evil, for those who multiply books 
to complain of their being read ; but by exces^ 
shoe reading we desire to be understood to 
refer to that voracious appetite for books which 
exceeds the power of digestion. 
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Time was when a well-written book had an 
identity in the hearts of its readers—^ place in 
memory, and almost in a£fection'-^its choice 
passages referred to for illustration on every 
momentous occasion, and its pointed apho* 
risms quoted as indisputable evidence of truth. 
Through the sentiments of the author, we 
became acquainted with his personal cha- 
racter, and took him with us into solitude as 
a companion who would never weary; and 
into society as the supporter of our ai^* 
ments, and the prompter of our most brilliant 
thoughts. 

Such were the times when Goldsmith, Ad- 
dison, and Johnson, accompanied us in the 
circle of daily communion with our fellow 
creatures, and we looked around us, and dis- 
covered the same principles of thought and 
action which their minds had suggested, ope- 
rating through all the links of human fellow- 
ship, through all the changes of worldly vicis- 
situde, and through all the varieties of station 
and circumstance in which man — the same 
being, is to be found. Such were the times, 
when by every mountain side, or " wimpling 
burn," we found the versatile spirit of Burns, 
animated by the fresh invigorating breeze of 
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morning; or^ leaning in musing attitude over 
the arch of the rustic bridge> and listening to 
the melodious flow of the rippling stream as 
it worked it way through rocks and reeds, 
scorning to linger in its woodland course, even 
beneath the fascination of a poet's gaze — we 
saw his keen eye mark the flight of the 
" whirring partridge," and then look wistfiiUy 
upon its fall, as if he rued the deed; or he has 
turned upon us with the lively sallies of his 
playful wit, half pathos, half satire, but ever 
the genuine language of a noble heart, and a 
poetic soul. Such were the times, when we 
shaped out our ideas, and traced them to their 
origin, according to the principles of Locke, 
whose very soul was mingled with the atmo- 
sphere of our private studies, watching over the 
eccentric flights of imagination, and calling 
back the mind to its proper exercise upon 
sensible or definite things. Such were the 
times, when every flower, and every tree, was 
associated with the fairer flowers, and loftier 
trees of Milton's Paradise ; when our concep- 
tions of peace, and purity, and happiness, were 
immediately derived from his descriptions of 
the short-lived innocence of our first parents ; 
and when our visions of celestial and infernal 
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beings were arrayed in the glory of his own 
genius, or shadowed out by the mighty power 
of his majestic mind. 

It is not thus in the present day. Books 
are now spoken of as certain quantities of 
printed paper ; and authors, a class of men too 
numerous to be distinguished, mix with the 
multitude, creating less emotion by their 
bodily presence, than the bare idea of an 
author created formerly. This general diffu- 
sion of knowledge — ^this removal of the barriers 
by which literature has hitherto been restricted 
to an enlightened few, is unquestionably a 
national, and public good ; but it calls for a 
greater effort of intellectual power to render the 
influence of mind as potent as it is extensive. 
Unless this effort is made, the effect of the 
present system will be, to generalize the prin- 
ciple of intelligence so as to neutralise the 
two extremes, which have separated the highly- 
gifted from the wholly-unenlightened; and while 
the lower class of minds are better taught, and 
better cultivated, the average of talent will be 
the same, because we shall want the light of 
those brilliant geniuses that rose like suns amid 
a world of stars. 

It is necessaiy, therefore, not that we should 
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read fewer books, but that we should read them 
more studiously; and as knowledge is ad^ 
vancing with rapid strides, that we should 
endeavour to keep pace with it, by a nopre 
definite application of solid thought to the 
subjects laid before us in such number and 
variety. It is the mode of reading, not the 
number of books read, that forms the sum of 
the evil here alluded to ; and we appeal to any 
one conversant with the society of the present 
day, whether it is not wearisome to the ear^ 
to listen to the catalogue of names of books, 
and names of authors, which form the sub-* 
stance of general convei'sation, (except where 
politics take precedence of literature, and 
the names of public men are substituted for 
the nature of public measures,) instead of the 
facts those books record, the arguments they 
maintain, the tiniths they establish, or the 
genius which adorns their pages; and still 
less do we hear of the manner in which they 
d6velope the nature and principles of the mind 
of the writer. 

When we behold the piles of heterogeneous 
literature, which not only fill the libraries of 
the learned, but load the tables of the man of 
business — not books which have descended 
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from his forefathers^ and will remain an heir- 
loom in his family for ages yet to come^ to be 
read some twenty years hence^ when he shall 
have retired to the quiet of the suburbs^ and 
the comfort of a gouty chair; but books be- 
yond county voluminous and large^ poured in 
as the circulating medium of a literary society, 
to be read in five days, and then foiivarded 
under the penalty of a fine, to the next happy 
member of the club ; when we know too that 
the gentleman comes home from his office at 
six in the evening, and returns to it at nine 
the next day, his intervals of leisure, including 
the necessary occupations of dining and sleep- 
ing; and when we know that his wife (a 
reader also) has seven children, a sick gover- 
ness, and two idle servants, and that half her 
days are spent in imparting or receiving the 
felicity of morning calls ; when we add to 
this, the subscription of the same idividuals to 
three or four libraries for the benefit of their 
children, as well as of themselves, and the ne- 
cessity of glancing through all the books that 
fall into the hands of their boys and girls ; but 
above all, when we turn over the pile of books, 
look at their titles, and see — A treatise on the 
characteristics of mind — A key to paper cur- 
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rency-^The lives of all the heroes — General 
observations on the visible creation — System of 
banking detailed — ^Antediluvian remains — In- 
terior of the earth explained — London, and its 
inhabitants — Refutation of the Mahomedan 
creed — ^The world at one view — with voyages, 
and travels to every section of the earth's sur- 
face ; — ^when we consider all this, we can only 
wonder at the prodigious compass of the minds 
of those who imagine it possible for them to 
read, mark, and properly digest the contents of 
these books within the stated period allowed 
for their perusal; and still more we wonder 
at hearing it fearlessly asserted that they have 
been read. 

It is not necessary to ask, what definite 
impressions we receive from this style of 
reading, which is indeed a mockery of that 
vital participation in the elements of another, 
and a more enlightened mind, whose influence 
is to raise that of the reader almost to a level 
with the author, leaving behind it, when the 
book is closed, a freshness, a vigour, and a 
capacity of production, like that which follows 
the retiring waters of a rich and fertilizing 
stream. 

When the best mode of remedying an evil 
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is beyond our reach, we naturally and wisely 
^dopt the next best. Thus, instead of allowing 
our ideas to be diluted, diffused, and rendered 
indefinite by this overwhelming tide of lite- 
rature, if we cannot gain more time for reading, 
nor quicken our understandings by a fresh 
impetus, we should do well to read some 
books attentively, thoughtfully, and feelingly : 
and what if we do go into society wholly 
ignorant even of the names of others, we may 
peiform the useful part of listeners, and shall 
no more sacrifice our claim to intellectual merit 
by such ignorance, than we shall forfeit our 
title to the admiration awarded to personal 
embellishment, by not wearing a specimen of 
every gem. 

Every stage of civilization, as well as every 
condition of civilized society, is marked by 
some strong characteristics which indicate the 
prevailing and national tone of manners and 
morals, as well as what are the chief objects of 
intellectual pursuit. By conversation we obtain 
the most immediate, and by literature the most 
profound knowledge of what these characteris- 
tics are, and what they denote. We should 
say in familiar language, that utility was the 
order of the present day ; and such unques- 
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tionably should be the aim of every well directed 
mind ; but there is a physical, and a moral 
utility connected with the two distinctions of 
our nature, and it is a subject of no small 
importance to inquire, which of these distinct 
portions of our being is most productive of 
happiness, and consequently most worthy of 
cultivation. 

The utility to which we now generally appeal 
in computing the value of our own endeavours, 
or those of the rest of mankind, is chiefly con* 
fined to physical advantages, and operates by 
material agency. The utility wrhich ought to 
be the ultimate aim of every enlightened being, 
comprehends all that ennobles and exalts the 
mind. In the facilities now invented for the 
acquisition of knowledge of every kind; in 
the increased cultivation and dissemination of 
letters ; in the assistance afforded to individual 
research, by public institutions, and societies 
of every description for the concentration and 
diffusion of talent, we see the means by which 
the nature and condition of man is to be im- 
proved; but if we limit our views to these 
meansy and rest satisfied with the occupation, 
and activity necessarily accompanying the at- 
tainment of knowledge, we shall never behold 
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the desirable end — the attainment of wisdom — 
which we understand to mean, the application 
of knowledge so as to produce the greatest 
sum of moral good. 

That knowledge is not happiness^ we are 
taught by the experience of our own hearts, by 
the observation of eveiy day, and by the un- 
dying record of the king of Israel, who knew 
and felt, perhaps more deeply than any other 
man, the harassing and destnictive conflict of 
high intellectual powers at war with ungo- 
verned passions, and an ill-regulated will. 

The cultivation of the intellectual faculties 
can^ only lead us to a knowledge of the nature 
of things generally. It cannot inspire us with 
an ardent desire to appropriate some, and to 
avoid others. Unless as some philosophers 
maintain, we only need to know what is best, 
and our preference for it will follow, as a neces- 
sary consequence. It may be a weak, and 
certainly it is a womanly mode of reasoning, to 
argue that we roust be taught, not only to 
know, but to love what is best, because desire 
arises entirely out of a moral, as knowledge 
arises out of an intellectual process. It arises in 
fact out of our early impressions of pleasure and 
pain, and is so distinct from a knowledge of 
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the quality of the thing desired, as not unfre- 
quently to be at variance with our judgment, 
and to lead us in pursuit of what we know to 
be unproductive of ultimate good. Hence arise 
all the wilful errors committed by mankind, 
errors so evident and so numerous, that we can 
only envy the philosopher who looked upon the 
conduct of his fellow creatures, and upon his 
own heart, yet saw and felt no desire except 
for what he believed to be morally excellent. 

We are told that the errors which are 
committed arise from mistaken views of the 
nature of good and evil, and that these views 
are acted upon, because the good we perceive 
is present and obvious, while that with which 
it ought to be compared is remote. But when 
a man. whose sole subsistence depends upon 
the produce of his garden, preferring ease and 
indolence to activity and labour, suffers that 
garden to run to waste, it is not because he 
is ignorant of the consequences that must ensue, 
but because he has learned to love the grati- 
fication of corporeal inclination more than any 
other thing, and therefore he determines to 
obtain it at any risk. The fact is, that in such 
cases, our mental calculations are generally 
more numerous, and more correct, than we are 
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willing to acknowledge to the world, and while 
we act from the immediate impulse of desire, 
we disown all conviction that we could have 
acted better, in order to lessen our culpability 
in the eyes of others. 

The first stirrings of desire arise out of sen*- 
sation, long before we are capable of estimating 
good and evil. We feel the impressions of 
pleasure and pain, consequently we desire to 
repeat the one, and to avoid the other ; and as 
we are long in understanding the pleasure re- 
motely derived from virtue, so it is long before 
we see the necessity of cultivating our moral 
nature in such a manner as to enable us willingly 
to sacrifice the lesser good for the greater, and 
to love most what is intrinsically best. In the 
mean time, the mind is gaining new impressions 
of a less and less corporeal nature, and as they 
are invariably accompanied with some degree of 
pleasure or pain, the desire naturally belonging 
to the sensation of pleasure gains additional 
strength, and fresh impulse, until it gradually 
assumes the warmth and vitality of affection, 
which prompts us to seek certain things in pre- 
ference to others, perhaps more worthy of our 
regard, and sometimes to obtain them at any 
cost, and at the risk of any consequence. 
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As it is of infinitely more importance what 
y/e are, than what we know ; and as our moral 
conduct is more influenced by what we love, 
than by what we understand, because we natu- 
rally pursue that which we love best, rather 
than that which we know to be so ; so in order 
that our desires, and consequently our affec- 
tion)^, may be properly directed, it is necessary 
that all our impressions connected with the 
nature of good and evil should be distinct and 
durable, and founded upon truth : and the 
science which leads to the proper selection and 
arrangement of early impressions — ^the origin of 
desire — the direction of the affections, and con- 
sequently the formation of the moral character, 
is that which we would earnestly recommend 
to the attention of the busy public, as conducive 
to the highest and most lasting utility. 

It is with this view of the subject of utility, 
that the writer of these pages has dwelt so 
long upon the nature and importance of poetry, 
and laboured (it may be fruitlessly to others, 
but certainly not without enjoyment to her- 
self), to enforce the desirableness of cultivating 
poetry as an art, and of cherishing poetic feeling 
as a source of intellectual enjoyment. 

Upon the principle of our desires arising out 
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of our impressions of pleasure and pain, there 
is an importance — a wisdom in poetry, beyond 
what a superficial observation would lead us to 
suppose. It is because poetry addresses itself 
immediately to our feelings, and appeals to the 
evidence of our individual impressions to attest 
its truth, that it becomes a powerful engine of 
instruction, enforcing while it inculcates, and 
stimulating while it teaches. If while we learn 
an important truth, we have the testimony of 
our feelings to confirm it, how much stronger 
is the impression? The orator whose object is 
to rouse the public mind to indignation and 
violence, and active force, against a tyrant, or 
a usurper, does not merely argue upon the 
natural rights of man, and the principles of law 
and justice; but he calls the attention of the 
people to their ruined homes, to their desolate 
hearths, and draws pictures of the hunger, and 
want, and squalid misery with which they are 
too feelingly acquainted. 

We have a striking instance of the difference 
between addressing the judgment, and address- 
ing the feelings, in the two orations on the 
death of Julius Caesar, delivered by Brutus and 
Mark Antony. Brutus, whose noble mind 
disdains all artifice, appeals at once to the 
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*^ wisdom " of the people, and juatifieB the fatal 
deed he has just committed, by dwelling upcoi 
one single stain in Caesar's character — hi& am* 
bition. But who in that motley crowd regarded 
Ceesar's ambition^ unless it touched himself? 
The soul of Brutus was capable of apprehending 
in the ambition of one man, an enemy to the 
many — a destroyer of the rights and the liber-' 
ties of the Roman people ; but it was an evil 
too remote for the multitude to be impr^sed 
with, and though they offered a prompt, and at 
the moment a sincere acknowledgment, that 
what Brutus had said was just and true, we see 
how soon they could turn, and listen, and grow 
furious, under the influence of that master-piece 
of eloquence, by which Mark Antony gradually 
led their attention away from Caesar's ambition, 
and the remote idea they might have formed of 
its consequences, to the bloody spectacle of 
his bleeding body, the gaping wounds still tea* 
tifying that it was the hand of a friend — a loved 
and trusted friend,, that had shed the proudest 
blood in Rome. 

" But yesterday the wera of Csesarmiglit 

** Have stood against the world; now lies he there, 

** And none so poor to do him reverence.'* 

Lest the people should not be sufBciently 
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excited by this spectacle — ^by what they could 
all immediately understand — the direct inflic- 
tion of cruel ty^ the artful orator makes another 
appeal to their feelings, which immediately 
strikes home. He tells them of Caesar's will, 
from which they were individually and perso- 
nally to derive benefit, and then the fire he liad 
SO studiously endeavoured to kindle burst 
forth, and weeping for Ceesar as for a public 
bene&ctor — a patriot — a god, they direct the 
fury of their indignation against the conspira- 
tors, and threaten the direst vengeance upon 
the head of Brutus. 

This appeal is in strict accordance with the 
spirit of poetry, which convinces not so much 
by the evidence of what we know, as what we 
feel. It required time for the Romans to 
reflect upon the nature of ambition, and even 
then they could not bring home its remote con- 
sequences to the conviction of their bosoms ; 
but they were instantaneously impressed with 
horror on beholding the lacerated body of 
Caesar, they all felt that the friends in whom he 
had trusted sliould have been the very last to 
do the bloody deed, and they felt also that the 
man, who while he lived had formed those 
generous plans for their benefit which his will 
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attested, ought in his death to be lamented and 
avenged. 

If sufficient had not already been said to 
establish the fact, that the influence of poetry 
arises from its connection y^ith our feelings, we 
might refer to the history of all nations, in 
whose early stages of civilization, poetry has 
held a prominent part. And why ? Because 
in describing what is beautiful, or refined, or 
conducive to happiness, it has been supported 
by principles inherent in the human mind — 
principles upon which are founded our impres- 
sions of pleasure and pain. Knowledge iq its 
prosaic form, as it is usually conveyed into the 
mind, can only instruct ; but poetry charms 
while it instructs. Knowledge requires the 
evidence of facts, and the aid of reflection, and 
reasoning to establish its truth. Poetry teaches 
by a different process. Telling of others what 
we experience in ourselves, it engages in the 
cause of truth, all that we fear of evil, and all 
that we desire of good ; antl sometimes in the 
fabulous history of imaginary beings, imparts 
the profoundest knowledge of the principles of 
thought and action. 

It remains only to add a few remarks on the 
subject of happiness, as connected with our 
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eondition ia the present world. There ai^ 
rigid disciplinarians who regard enjoyment as 
a dangerous appendage to that ccmdition; — 
whoy shrinking from the idea of enjoyment 
as an end in itself worthy of attainment^ look 
upon it rather as a snare to lare us into hidden 
mischief. If enjoyment is of no importance 
to our being, (we might say to our well being), 
why then i» beauty diffused throughout crea<- 
tion, or why is the principle of happiness de^ 
rived from beauty imfdanted in the soul (yt 
man ? What, in short, is the value of anything 
without enjoymenty^ither immediate or remote ? 
For, when we speak, of ennobling or exalting 
the human mind, it is but in other words to 
speak of increasing its capability of enjoying 
that which is supremely excellent. Our natural 
desire of enjoyment, is the principle upon which 
we teach all moral truths. We speak of par- 
ticular things as conducive to the happiness of 
ourselves or others, and even the infant mind 
is cemvinced that they are desirable from its 
own vivid impressions of the sensation of plea- 
sure. When we teach a moral lesson of prac- 
tical difficulty and pain, it is still in the same 
way, by comparing present suffering with the 
greater and more lasting happiness that will 
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ensue ; and when one individual is to benefit 
by the suffering of another, we point out the 
internal satisfaction attending all benevolent 
motions, and the general happiness of a life of 
duty. 

Without enjoyment, we should be without 
desire, and without desire, we should be with- 
out action — we should also be without love — 
without every good and virtuous impulse, and 
above all, we should be without gratitude ; for 
thpse who endeavour to teach) the duty of gra- 
titude, while they withhold the means t>f inno- 
cent enjoyment, are guilty of an insult to eom^- 
mon sense, and a presumptuous violence of the 
benign plan of Providence. 

How different is the dealing of the Creator 
with his creatures ! How much has he sprea^ 
before them of beauty and sublimity ! How 
prodigally has he blessed their existence with 
sweetness and harmony, for which we can 
imagine no other purpose than that of promot- 
ing the happiness of his dependent (Children, 
and of leading them by their experience of 
temporal enjoyment, to desire that wliich is 
eternal. For how should we form a conception 
of happiness, having had no impression of 
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pleasure ; or how should we desire it, having 
had no foretaste of enjoyment ? 

It follows then, that there is utility in being 
innocently happy — utility of the most exten- 
sive compass, and the highest character, which 
poetry is of all our intellectual pursuits most 
capable of prompting. Let us then no longer 
reject this heaven-bom messenger of a more 
refined and spiritual existence ; but let us call 
with united voice upon our silent minstrels, 
and bid them tune once more the melodious 
harps to which in early life our souls have 
thrilled ; let us enter again into the field of 
nature, not only with eyes to examine, but 
with hearts to feel ; let us woo back imagina- 
tion to come and bear us up on her elastic 
wings, above the gross elements of mere cor- 
poreal life — ^not to separate us by the idle va- 
pours of distempered fancy from the duties of 
rational and immortal beings, but to sweeten 
those duties with a more ethereal essence, and 
to dignify them with a character more sublime. 
Above all, let us accept the additional source 
of enjoyment which poetry affords, not with 
the excitement of a transient indulgence, as 
an idle toy for pleasant pastime in our vacant 
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hours, but with gratitude and humble rever- 
ence towards the Giver of every good and per- 
fect gift, as a rich and gracious blessing, whose 
high purpose is to promote the intellectual hap- 
piness of man, and the glory of his Creator. 
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